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An interesting incident of the present state of the copper market is 
the receipt at New York this week of a lot of 9,989 bags—about 250 
tons—of copper coins from Indian. These coins, which are consigned to 
the Orford Copper Company, are shipped here as scrap copper, simply 
because they are worth more, at the present price of copper, than their 
face or coin value. We have recently referred to the trouble arising 
in China from the relatively high metal value of copper coins, and the 
same condition seems to be felt in India. It will doubtless continue, 
and we may expect to hear of more imports of the same kind. 


The Colorado smelters’ strike is gradually being settled. At Leadville 
the men are generally going to work on the company’s terms, which 
are an increase of from 5 to 10 per cent. in wages for 10 hours’ work 
for skilled labor; and the old wages for unskilled laborers. At Denver 
the men are holding out for the time, but there is said to be a strong 
feeling in favor of accepting the terms. Meantime the company is 
doing nothing, but simply waiting for the men to decide. It is quite 
probable that the strike will be at an end before another week passes. 
There has been hardly any reason for it, since the eight-hour law was 
declared invalid; and public opinion generally does not seem to favor 
its continuance. 


The report of the American Iron and Steel Association for the six 
months ending June 30th shows that the increase in the production 
of pig iron in the United States during that period was only a moderate 
one. It was 384,936 tons, or 6.5 per cent., as compared with the second 
half of 1898; and 419,464 tons, or 7.2 per cent., as compared with the 
first half of last year. It was, however, the largest production ever 
recorded, and was very nearly equal to that of the entire year 1894. 
The production, classified by descriptions of iron made, is shown in the 
following table, in long tons, comparisons being made with both halves 
of 1898: 
= half, =. 


na half, 1898. Second half, Sy 
Ton QP. T 


C. ons. Tons. P. 
Foundry and forge irons.... ..... 1, 718, 993 29.3 1,718,344 29. 1 1,929,807 30:7 
Bessemer pig........-sse+-ee08 => 3,703,584 631 3,633,200 61.5 3.788.907 602 
Basic Pig’ ....-.eceeesceee + senceee "337, 5.7 47,959 7.6 465,957 7.4 
Spiegel and ferro .....+++0. +. -- 109,641 1.9 104,128 1.8 104,496 1.7 
Totals  .. .ccccccccessorecrerees 5,869,703 100.0 5,904,231 100.0 6,289,167 100.0 


Perhaps the most notable feature in this table is the relatively greater 
increase in foundry and forge irons than in steel pig; which is reversing 
the course of iron production for several years past. The proportion of 
those grades of iron was greater by about 1.5 per cent. than in 1898. 

The stocks of iron unsold fell to the lowest point known for many 
years; the decrease in those stocks was 210,013 tons during the six 
months, so that the approximate consumption, after deducting exports, 
was greater than the production by about 70,000 tons. 

The indications are that the current half year will show a large gain 
over the first half, so that our total production for 1899 will reach 

nearly, if not quite, 14,000,000 long tons of pig iron. 


Our London correspondent has often commented in his letters on the 
comparative supineness of the English police and public prosecutors in 
the matter of proceeding against fraudulent promotions in London. Just 
lately, however, there has been a little more activity on the part of the 
authorities and quite a number of swindles have been followed up and 
suitable punishments meted out. A few weeks ago our correspondent 
mentioned that one Goodman had got his deserts for frauds in connec- 
tion with the West Australian Gold District Trading Corporation. Now 
we have another case, but of a different nature. A company called the 
Coolgardie Mint & Iron King Gold Mines was formed in 1894 by Sir 


‘Alfred Kirby, a London merchant, to acquire claims at Coolgardie. 


Some time afterward it was found necessary to reconstruct in order to 
provide further capital, and in the course of the transactions necessary 
to carry this operation through, it was found that some 30,000 shares had 
been duplicated and that the money so obtained had gone chiefly into 
Sir Alfred Kirby’s pocket, though his son and the secretary of the com- 
pany were also involved. After due investigation action was taken by 


; the public prosecutor and the three were indicted for fraud at the Old 
z Bailey in London. Unfortunately Sir Alfred Kirby’s financial and moral 


collapse had brought on a mental and physical failure, and his trial 


iar was indefinitely adjourned, but the case as regards his son and the sec- 


retary was proceeded with. It was shown that they were mere tools 
and subordinates, so they got off with six months’ hard labor. No doubt 
if Sir Alfred had also stood his trial he would have got a much larger 
slice of justice. As it is his position is pitiable enough, ruined in for- 
tune and in health and knowing that whenever he should happen to re- 
gain his health he will have to go to the Old Bailey to stand his trial. 

Another example of police activity is to be found in the arrest of the 
notorious promoter, Edward Beall, and his partner or co-operator, one 
Singleton, on a charge of fraud and conspiracy in connection with the 
London & Scottish Banking and Discount Corporation, 
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UNITED STATES MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION IN 1898. 





The statistics of mineral production in the United States, as fur- 
nished by the producers and others for “The Mineral Industry,” Vol- 
ume VII., have now been completely collected and arranged, and are 
presented in the accompanying tables. These show a production 
which, in nearly all the more important substances, is the greatest 
ever recorded in our history. The United States was, in 1898, by far 
the largest producer of iron. and steel in the world; was second only to 
Great Britain—and then by a very small quantity—in the production of 
coal; and furnished more than half of the total copper supply of the 
world. No other nation approaches this in the total value of its min- 
eral production. 

As the tables show, the classification of the metals, minerals and 
chemical products has been slightly changed from that of last year, 
with a view to making the statement more nearly complete and more 
easily understood. Several substances have been 
added, and the statement is now fuller, and ap- 
proaches absolute completeness and correctness more 


lished. Absolute correctness, of course, is too much 
to hope for; but we strive continually toward the 
standard. 


nearly than any which has ever been made or pub- : biieta 
z 








Metals and Alloys. 


Aluminum.—The production of aluminum in the United States in 1898 
was 5,200,000 pounds ($1,690,000), against 4,000,000 ($1,400,000) in 1897. 
The increase in the prices of copper and spelter enabled aluminum to 
be substituted for those metals for many purposes. 

Antimony.—The production of metallic antimony in 1898 was 2,000,000 
pounds ($165,000), against 1,500,000 ($107,250) in 1897. 

Copper.—The production increased from 223,825 long tons in 1897 to 
239,241 in 1898. The increase occurred chiefly in Arizona and Michigan, 
Montana showing a decrease, owing chiefly to the smaller output of the 
Anaconda Mine. 

Ferromanganese.—The production of ferromanganese and spiegelei- 
sen, chiefly the former, in 1898 was 213,769 long tons, against 173,695 in 
1897. 

Ferromolybdenum.—There was a production in 1898 of 2,100 pounds, 


PRODUCTION OF ORES AND MINERALS IN THE UNITED STATES, (FIRST PRODUCTS.) 





Cus- <a 1897 1898 
tom- ‘ Value at Place * Value at Place 
Moss Quantity. of Production. a Quantity. of Production. a 
ures. |Customary| Metric Per M./Customary| Metric Per M. 


Tons. Totals. | ‘Ton. | Measures.| Tons. Totals. | Ton, 























: NOR: 5ccsnsscnned Sh. T 840 762 12,950 “98 885 ‘ . , 
In accordance with our usual practice we have 2/Asphaltum .......... Sh. T. 27,397 24,854 oon “a 25,690 os.505 i 3 
= a 3 Asphaltic limestone..|/Sh. T. 2,390 2,168 11,450} 5°28 14,099 12,791 70,495) 5°51 
added to the columns containing the customary meas 4|Bitumin's sandstone.|Sh, T. 47,470] 43.065] 136173] $16 49536, 44938] 146°275| 3 96 
ures others giving the weights, in metric tons, or BOTT ONS, <ccrcsecvcecs Sh. T. 26,430 23,977 105,720) 4°41 28,247 25.626} 112,988} 4°41 
; : : : BIND: <55..000000060 oe 20,590) 20,919 51,475| 2°46 26,791 27,220 66,918] 2°46 
other measures. Comparison with foreign reports is 7 Borate of calcium. c.|Sh. T. 19,400] 17,600] 388,000! 22°05 15,335] 13,911] 806,700] n22-05 
x ; Se RS Lb... 487,149 221 136,402) 617719 486,978 221] 136,354) 617-19 
then easy, and the statements are recorded in a form —_—_9/Gement, nat. hydraul.|gBbis| 7.400.573) 1,073,742] 3,976,050, 370] 8.161.078) 1,110,552) 3,819,905] 3-44 
which will be of still greater value hereafter. We 10/Cement, Portland .../ABbls} 2,430,903) 441,060) 3,724,905) 8°45) 8,584,586] 650,383) 6,168,106] 9°48 
; 5 11|Chrome ore........ oolls, T.. 150 152 1.550, 10°17 100 102 1,000] 9°84 
hope that, in a very few years, we may be able to dis- 12 — products PLR pREGELs outa bcdhantees cel teeecmeees 56,487,527|....... Saabs seianeel tana eaunies 58,470,543]....... 
E : = 13 anthracite...... Sh. T.| 52,645,133) 47,759,351! 85,857,717, 1°80} 52,848,605) 47,943,940! 81,445,937] 1°70 
pense altogether with the column of “customary 44 Coal, bituminous ....|Sh. 1.) 148,155.56: 134,405,819 120,013'372, 0-89) 165,208,025 149,875,737 128419.354| 0-86 
” etric measur will then be 15 . canne: sececcces Sh. T. 56,511 51,266 153,145) 2°99 49,889 45,259 134,700 2°98 
measures,” and that the m ” 16|Cobalt oxide......... Lb.. 19,300] k8.754| 80,880 k 3°53 9.640| 4.373} 15.424] _& 3°53 
the customary ones also. = ree sulphate. f.. ns eara ee 7,589 645,826 m85°10|} 28,061,501 = 956,897 |m75°18 
" . . : rundum........+++ . 266 19,810, 74°47 786 13 63,630} 89°24 
The figures in the table and the brief notes oe 19 Emery... aera sh, T 9m hit 122.0% Baan oe poe 143,800 53-02 
: : : RES q 3 4 i J 01 ‘ 147 : 
follow will fully explain the course of our minera a. a 1739 no aa So a ion ae 
production during the year 1898. =: Pullers PE Rccnscess = 1s 15,599 92,398] 5°92 15,553: oa 87.365) 6°19 
The total value of the mineral production of the 24 Grahamite 0 Jclsht| _Tzs6] Teas! SBeelnaeer] «= Sess| Baer] golae0| nator 
ram : : 2 25 Graphite, crystalline.|Lb.. 993,188] 450,484) m 44,691] k0°10] 1,647,679] 747,382) m 148,291] k 0°20 
United States in 1898 was $709,816,750, against $648, 96 Graphite. amorphous'Sh. Tr. 1:200 1,089 11°400] 10-47 a 1'089 11:400| 10°47 
804,899 in 1897. Of the production in 1898, $314,255,- pL ager F- ae ‘ = 889,177) 3°26 alin onsen ane ne i 
. ron ore as 5, 27.772 941, 5 “67 |, 655, BOS - 
620 was the value of metals, against $272,178,392 in 29 Magnesite....... Sh. T. 1,907 . Un ae tn sss F 2'136 “09.420 4°41 
— i 80 Manganese ore. Ls, Z. 158,600} 161,147} 828,176) 2°04 217,782} 221,279 481,127) 2°17 
the previous year, and $433,659,141 ores and minerals, 31 Mica, scrap..... Sh.T 2 R82 2'615| 9 28°820| 11°02 3°529 3201] 0891837] 12°44 
against $407,913,912 in 1897. The values given for 82 Mica, sheet... Lb.. 118,852) 53,911 88,295) k 1°55 109,968} 49,881 91,432) k1°83 
; ; : 33 Molybdenite... Sh. T Nil. Nil. Nil. | Nil. 8 7 400) 57°14 
ores and minerals include $38,098,011 in 1898 and 34 Monazite........ .-|Lb.. 40,000 18 2,000] 110°23]  @ 150,000 68] 7,500} 110°23 
~ : : EE sos n06vuslisncaskishipassasasto sn dcenae €10,000,000).......J.000+ sphascnd Dem akours €10,500,600 
$31,287,405 in 1897 for bauxite, manganese and iron 36 Ocher cy gees Sh? 42.590 38,637 490| ni2i3 41,950 . eo 2 n12°i3 
ores, which were used for making aluminum, ferro- + Petroleum, crude....jyBbls| 57,124,783) 7,992,046) 39,872,111] 4°93) 51,774,465) 7,243,509) 42,100,5: 5°81 
Po & . d 88 Phosphate rock..... ay 73 7} 1,023,485] 3,022,101] 2°95 ‘9 7,645) 1,277,717] 4,355,025) 3°41 
manganese and pig iron. These duplications were de- 39 Srectons SE) eebbaliccankioonabecxececlixtcannece Bsa van cl ixsevnevenssl**0os5 025 €125,000]....... 
, : : SPIED cccccsccoccnes T.. 133,368) — 135,502) 404,699) 2°99 191,160] 194,219} 589,329) 3-08 
ducted in the aggregate values stated above. Eighteen 41 Salt. wick Bos. 15,822,983 2,009,625] 3,898°556 1-94 18,756,304 2.382.197 4.753.664 2-00 
sec , i isti ilica, brick.......... eR DOS orn aensae 823,561) ...00+ 449) +00 ween , sesees 
secondary products for which statistics were col- 3/ pintom. earth... Sh 3°00 2799 30.400) 11-17 1,392 1,263 11,002} 8°71 
lected, derived from some of the ores included in s punt FeRuee oeebenee Sh. T. 28,407 25,771 55.817] 2°17 35,593 82,290 73,318] 2°27 
these totals, had an aggregate value of $49,432,829 in | Pumice 777] Te Nee oe €1,195,000) 1°48 € 800,000} 812,800} 1,178,560) 1°45 
1898, against $41,718,420 in 1897. There was also a = errr ann bas eeeee Sh. T. 36,502) 33,114 a 10°33) 38,859 35,253 438,675) 12°44 
production of copper, lead, silver and gold from a9 Tripoli. ase Sh. T.|°""**" 1,681]""** * 7,480, 5.475] 8°70| 1,865 sn oo 1-99 
foreign ores and bullion, valued at $58,948,125 in 1898, 51, Manutectures....7|°7 Ce |, S124) . 981,872) 2,890,596 j8:04) 1,186,682) 948,715) Oe eel 
ai : 52) Pigment............ Sh. T. 6,857 6.221 57,863} 9°30 7, 7,154] 70,671 9°88 
against $47,127,174 in 1897. 53 Soapstone............ Sh. T. 16,904} 15.335] 169,040] n 11-02 18,862) 17,111) 158,635) 9°27 
In the preparation of the statistics for this volume %/Soda, natural.r....../Sh.T 6,350 5,761 95,400) 16°56 71 5 94,650) 14°59 
, S5\Stone, for building..}......J.cccccescces|ecccee cove €30,000,000).......Jeeees See ae 
the figures previously reported for 1897 have been $6 Stone, limestone(flux)|L, 4,247,688] 4,315,651) 1,868,983] 0°43] 5,275,819) 5,860,232] 2,304,900) 0°43 
revised in the light of later and more minute investi- te Strontium = Pp! Sh, we? 40 ” "heal - ad oa “0 "" 555 
tion, in ac i i ulphur.......+...+. e ,690 1,717 $4,814 m20°28 2,726 603 754) m21° 
ga ; n, in accordance with our practice, wherefore it 60 Sulphuric acid. 7.1..-|Sh. T. 42°359 88°421| 6991655 mi8-21 47°558 43°144| — 970,183|m22°49 
is important for students to observe the caution to = ean. seieel =z. 10,164 9,221 90,908) 9°86 9,112 = ona 44 
. ‘alc, fibrou: as ¢ , : 721 st . 
use always the figures in the latest volume of “The 63 'Tungaten a i (b) ol _ a” pase 80°13 17,398 217-12 
; ” foti ranium ore Sh. T. 17 15) 9,010] 600°67 33 30 16,500} 550° 
Mineral Industry. There are no statistical reports of 65 Wulfenite ee shit. Nil. Nil Nii. Nil 12 i] , 144) 13°09 
this nature which are absolutely correct, owing to the oa sulphate..... = T.| Nil. Nil Nil Nil 145 132 ia BY 
; : ie ne inc ore, exported...|Sh. T. i s J 10,688 F : 
practical impossibility of obtaining accurate reports 68|Zinc white. se ooosfn, T. 28 262 on ees 1,686,080 wore aaa 29,708 2 296,79 74°96 
frem all the producers in some extensive and greatly 69)\Est. prod. unspecified ec0ee eccces ceed eccvce * 000) nu onenshee ese 6000s 0040000 00 bere 5,000,000)....... 
subdivided industries, the absence of records on the IES scnscctcsoce sssseessceeeloees oak --|so7,918,012 OSes bkpbwannneselboee oxwe se 433,659,141 eae 
| 


part of many producers which keeps them from mak- 
ing returns, the unwillingness of a few to give their figures, and confu- 
sion as to the stage in which many products are. to be reported. The 
last difficulty is especially likely to lead to errors in values, some pro- 
ducers estimating the worth of their product at the pit’s mouth, and oth- 
ers reporting it in a more or less advanced state of completion, includ- 
ing thus not only the cost of carriage, but also the cost of manipulation. 
These difficulties appear not only in our own statistics, but also in the 
statistics reported by various governments. In our own work, how- 
ever, we make a practice of going backward and correcting figures pre- 
viously reported, whenever mistakes are discovered by subsequent in- 
vestigation. In estimating values we are disposed, therefore, to use 
actual market prices rather than the values reported by the producers 
themselves, which are apt to be misleading for the reasons mentioned 
above. 





valued nominally at 50 cents per pound. This substance was reported 
for the first time in 1898. 

Gold and Silver.—The domestic production of gold in 1898 was 3,148,- 
642 troy ounces ($65,082,430), against 2,864,576 ($59,210,786) in 1897. The 
production of silver was 58,763,127 ounces, against 56,457,292 in the pre- 
vious year. The largest part of the increase of gold came from Colo- 
rado, while Arizona, Idaho, Montana, South Dakota and Utah made im- 
portant increases. Arizona, Colorado and Utah made increased out- 
puts of silver, while in Montana there was a large falling off and in Utah 
asmall one. Beside the production above reported, 1,065,552 ounces of 
gold and 39,784,000 ounces of silver were smelted in the United States 
from imported ores. The average value of silver in 1898 was 59 cents 
per ounce, against 60.354 cents in 1897. 

Iron.—The production of pig iron in 1898, exclusive of spiegeleisen 
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and ferromanganese, was 11,560,165 long tons, against 9,478,985 in 1897. 
Of the production in 1898, 7,337,384 tons were Bessemer pig, against 
5,795,584 in the previous year. Basic pig increased from 556,391 to 785,- 
444 tons. 
iron. The increase in the make of pig iron was caused by the general 
prosperity in nearly all branches of industry which require iron and 
steel. 

Lead.—The domestic production in 1898 was 228,475 short tons, against 
197,718 in the previous year. The more part of the increase was due to 
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from Missouri, against 33,700 in 1897. American refiners, however, pro- 
duced in 1898, from both domestic and imported ores, 7,138,929 pounds. 
The average value of nickel at New York in 1898 was 34.5 cents per 
The remainder of the output is classed as foundry and forge pound, against 34.62 cents in 1897. 

Platinum.—The production in 1898 was 300 troy ounces, against 200 
in 1897. The average value of bar platinum at New York was $12.34 in 
1897, against $12.79 in 1898. A production of 20.25 ounces of iridium 
was reported in 1897. 
which the New York Assay Office sold 290.64 ounces, this being an accu- 


In 1898 8.5 ounces was produced, in addition to 


Colorado and Utah. There was a small increase in the production of mulation since 1884. 


PRODUCTION OF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





























1897. 1898. 
Le Cus- Pe ie | 
x tom- Value at Place : Vaiue at Place 
5 Products ary Quantity. of Production. a Quantity. of Production. a 
= Meas | ——_—_—<——_—_ —_— | —“— |——__— Ic“ 
4. ures. |Custom’ry| Metric Per M. |Custom’ Metric Per M 
Measures. | Tons. Totals Ton. Sennares. Tons, | Totals. Ton 
ee ee ee on et He ee oe bee = yo EP ee he 
70 Aluminum pvawenen Lb....} 4,000,000} 1,814,388] 1,400,000} 0°77] 5,200,000) &2,358,'705: 01,400,000 e728 
71|Antimony......... |Lb.... 500, 680 107,250} 157°72| 2,000,000) 907 165,000} 181°92 
T2ICOPDMET....000 oceee Lb... .| £01,370,295 227,420) 155,351,281) 243°40/535,900,232 243,083) 163,129,047; 259°70 
73|Ferromang’nese.u L. T.. 178,695 176,474] 7,989,970} 45°28) 213,769] 217,189) v10,474,681| 48°23 
74/Ferromolybden’m |Lb.... Nil. Nil. MS. Nabeanaies ‘ GION i cissizcs, 1,050]1,102°30 
T5|GONd... 664 eeeceese |\wOz..| 2,864,576] 1 89,092°4| 59,210,786) 4664-60) 3,148,642 497,933} 65.082,430) k664- 
76/Tron, Pig...++..+.- IL. T, 9,478,985] 9,630,649] v91,009,633 9°45) 11,560,165) 11,745,128}v110,168,372 9°38 
77\Iridium.....s.+s. . |wOz.. OTM es cnc cunts Ce lie a ee 
78) Lead penece 00060 . |Sh. = 197,718 179,369} 14,156,609) 78°93) 228,475 207,271|m17,272.710| 83°33 
79|Molybdenum. cos [Ecos Nil. Nil. | See 9,550 k4,32 11,937] k2°76 
80| Nickel occccccece eva ens 83,700} k15,286°2 m11,667| k0°76 11,145) 5,055°3 m3,845| k0°76 
81|Platinum......... wOz.. 200) k6°2 2,468) 396°7' 300 k9°3 3,837) k411°25 
K2 Quicksilver x... .». |Fl’sks 26,079 905 910,418) 1,005°98 30,493 1,058] — 1,109,945) 1,049°09 
83/Silver...... ° 56,457,292) k1,756,004°0) 33,755,815] mk19°22| 58,763,127) £1,827,723| 34,670,245|mk18.97 
84/Tungsten ° cal Nil. Nil. Me. . Lepagecee 33,200: 15,059 43,160} k2°87 
85/ZinC. o.eees . 100,387 91,070} 8,271,889) m90°83 114,104 103,514] 10,429.106}m100°75 
I scstininsAitiedeinstinahcdnaineaies adits Mennvin ecsidincuian sees] 814,255,620]... 


















































1897. . 1898. 
- Cus- | Val : ne 
= tom- : Jalue at Place ‘ Value at Place 
E Products. any, Quantity. of Production. a Quantity. of Production. a 
] eas- | — | | —— —a 
4 ; ures.| Customary} Metric ler M.|Custom’ry{ Metric Per M. 
Measures.| Tons. Ton. |Measures.| Tons. Totals. | Ton. 
Sk ee oe ee i ee 
86 Alum. Wey Tree errs Sh. T. 15,456 14,022: 463,680] m33°06 18,791 17,047 563,730|m33°07 
87|Aluminum sulphate. |Sh. T. 46,355) 42,053) 1,158,875) m27°56 56,663 51,404) 1,416,675|)m27-°56 
8s) Ammonium sulphate|Sh. T. 8,111 2,822 m48'51 3,589 3,256) 179,450) m55°11 
8)|Calcium carbide..... Sh. T. 1,925 1,746 77°18) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
90|Carborundum........ Eia« 1,242,929 564 272°72) 1,594,152 723 151,444] 209°47 
91\Cement, slag........ hBbls 40,000 7,258) 8°27 157,662 28,606 235,721 8°24 
HOGS < vcvevevscscenes Sh. T.| 12,768,891} 11,583,862 2°00) 15,897,797) 14,422,387) 30.505,563] 2°12 
Q3|Copperas.......cceee Sh. T. 15,702 14,245 5°52 11,285 10,238 58.105} 5°68 
94|Copper sulphate..... Lb...| 29,397,575 13,335 m85'10| 27,057,860 12,273 922,673) m75° 18 
95|\Crushed steel......../Sh. T. 324 294 176°27 330 299} 46,200) 154-52 
96|Graphite, artificial..|Lb... 162,382 73,655 k0°14 185,647 84,209 11,603) k0-14 
97 . Fae Sh. T. 105,804 95, 99°20) 93,172 84,525] 9,391,738] 111°11 
98) Lead, red....... pee eee Sh. T. 7,798 7,074 105° 27 9,160 8,310 916,000} 139°59 
99|Lead, orange miner’ |Sh. T. 477 433 176° 26 541 491 08,200) 220°37 
100/Litharge......+++++++ Sh. T. 8,591 7,794 99°20 7,460 6,768 710,192] 104°93 
101|Mineral wool......... Sh. T. 5,617 5,096 12°07 6,560 5,951 70,314] 11°82 
102|Soda, manufact’ed. COE Waslivsaaésinaaee 277,072) 3,912,257) 14°12]........... 340,622} 4,080,651} 11°98 
103) Venetian red......... Sh. T. 2,196 1,996 790} 20°48) 8,270 2,967 64,570) 21°76 
ON csicicissdlinambanineiia Mauss DOR jf RR RRR ccna vo+-| 49,482,820]......- 
panei eaicinaiintigemani cccasiasisiti 
METALS PRODUCED FROM FOREIGN ORES AND BULLION. (aa) 
1897. 1898. 
Customary as 
Metals. See, Quantities. ies Quantities. 
ues. Values, 
Customany Customary is 
Measure. Kgm. Measure. Kgm. 
Com Piiccvs Pounds.... 26,938,254 12,219,112 $2,973,983 86,055,352 16,354,600 $4,247,320 
GOI. sevcscee Troy ozs 584,983 18,195 12,091,599 1,065,552 33,142 22,024,960 
Lead eoccccece Short tons 92,117 83,568,000 6,595,577 89,209 80,929,874 6,744,200 
Nickel......0. Pounds.... 4,099,390 1,859,000 1,419,209 7,127,784 8,233,142 2,459,085 
BVOE Si vinccen Troy ozs.. 40,218,776 1,250,934 24,046,806 39,784,000 1,237,560 23,472,560 
Total Webiaeel | sa5 ceaucteel hawcksvessa veal sacemansevdess DURANGO 5 osc caccavaes| ecevdisodecccs $58,948, 125 


In using the statistics in the foregoing tables reference should also be made to the detailed tables under the 
respective captions further on in this volume, where many explanatory notes as to the statistics will be 
found. The following notes refer to the four preceding tables: (a) Except where otherwise specified. (b) 
Not enumerated. (c) Amount or value of crude mineral. (d) Partly estimated. (e) Estimated. (f) Amount 
recovered as a by-product. (g) Barrels of 300lb. (h) Barrels of 400 lb. (¢) Includes manganiferous iron ore; 


this is not duplicated in the report of iron ore. (j) Value per square, i.e., 100 sq. ft., lapped and laid; the 
weights are calculated on the basis,3 squares = 2,000 lb., but these figures are only approximately correct. (k) 
Kilograms or per kilogram. (I) Reduced to a basis of 66° B. (m) Average market price at New York. (n) 
Nominal. (0) Value before grinding: (p) Includes ocher, umber, sienna, and oxide of iron. (q) Includes salt 
used for the manufacture of alkali; the barrel of salt weighs 280 lb. (r) Reduced to a basis of 58% ash. (s) 
Includes a small amount made from spelter. (t) Average value of Lake copper at New York, less 0:25c. per Ib. 
(u) Includes spiegeleisen, though the total value is reckoned as if the whole product were ferromanganese. (v) 
Average market price at ae (w) Troy oz. (a) Flasks of 76°51b. (y) Barrels of 42 gal. (z) Includesa 
comparatively small amount made at rom ores. (aa) Not included in the preceding tables. 
Abbreviations; Sh. T., short tons (2,000 lb.); L. T., long tons (2,240 lb.); M. T., metric tons (2,204'6 Ib). 








Missouri and a small decrease in that of the Coeur d’Alene. The output 
of Montana fell off about 2,000 tons. Besides the above, American 
smelters in 1898 recovered 89,209 tons of lead from foreign ore and base 
bullion. The average price of lead at New York was 3.78 cents per 
pound, against 3.58 cents in the previous year. 

Molybdenum.—This metal was produced in the United States in 1898 
for the first: time, to the amount of 9,550 pounds, worth about $1.25 per 
pound. 

Nickel.—The domestic production of nickel was 11,145 pounds, all 


California. 


Bromine.—The production in 1898 was 486,978 pounds 
against 487,149 ($136,402) in 1897. 
mine constituted 356,978 pounds, against 356,949 in 1897, the remainder 
of the output being the bromine equivalent of potassium bromine pro- 


duced in Michigan. 
Calcium Carbide.—The production in 1897 was 1,925 short tons ($134,- 


Quicksilver.—The production in 1898 was 30,493 
flasks ($1,109,945), against 26,079 ($910,418) in 1897, 
chiefly from California each year. 

Tungsten.—There was a production in 1898 of 33,200 
pounds of metallic tungsten, valued nominally at $1.30 
per pound. Three concerns produced ferrotungsten, 
but statistics as to this product were not available. 

Zine.—The production in 1898 was 114,104 short 
tons, against 100,387 in 1897. The production of New 
Jersey and Virginia fell off from 9,900 tons to 7,805. 
The remainder of the output each year, with the ex- 
ception of a few hundred tons of ore mined in Ten- 
nessee, was smelted from ores mined in southwest 
Missouri and southeast Kansas. The average price of 
western spelter in New York in 1898 was 4.57 cents 
per pound, against 4.12 cents in 1897. 


Ores, Minerals and Chemical Products. 


Alum and Aluminum Sulphate.—The production of 
crystallized alum in the United States in 1898 was 
18,791 short tons ($563,730), against 15,456 ($463,- 
680) in 1897. The production of aluminum sulphate 
in 1898 was 56,663 short tons ($1,416,675), against 46,- 
355 ($1,158,875) in 1897. 

Ammonium Sulphate.—The amount of ammonium 
sulphate recovered by coke works in 1898 was 3,589 
short tons, against 3,111 in 1897. A larger amount of 
this substance is obtained from the ammoniacal liquor 
of illuminating gas works, but there are no statistics 
as to that production. The value of sulphate, basis 
25 per cent., was $50 per short ton at New York in 
1898, against $44 in 1897. 

Asbestos.—The domestic production was 885 short 
tons ($13,425) in 1898, against 840 short tons ($12,- 
950) in 1897. In each year the production was made 
almost entirely by one mine in Georgia. 

Asphaltum and Asphaltum Products.—The produc- 
tion of asphaltum, liquid and solid, in 1898 was 25,690 
short tons ($482,175), against 27,397 ($486,620) in 
1897, the entire output each year having been made in 
California. California and Kentucky, chiefly the 
former, produced 49,536 short tons ($146,275) of bitu- 
minous rock in 1898, against 47,470 ($136,173) in 1897. 
Utah and the Indian Territory produced 14,099 short 
tons ($70,495) of asphaltic limestone, against 2,390 
($11,450) in 1897. The output of Utah decreased in 
1898 and that of the Indian Territory increased im- 
mensely. The production of grahamite or gilsonite in 
1898 was 2,675 short tons, against 1,756 in 1897, the 
product each year being valued nominally at $30 per 
ton at the mines. Colorado produced 115 tons in 1898, 
the remainder being derived from Utah. 

Barytes.—The production in 1898 was 28,247 short 
tons ($112,988), against 26,430 ($105,720) in 1897. 
Of the production in 1898 Missouri furnished 14,968 
tons, the remainder being obtained in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Bauxite.—The production in 1898 was 26,791 long 
tons ($66,978), against 20,590 ($51,475) in 1897. Of 
the production in 1898 Alabama furnished 13,848 tons, 
the remainder being mined in Georgia. 


Borate of Calcium.—The production in 1898 was 15,335 short tons, 
against 19,400 in 1897. Most of this product is Colemanite, mined in 


($136,354), 
Of the production in 1898 liquid bro- 
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750). It was probably larger in 1898, but statistits could not be ob- 
tained. 

Carborundum.—The production reported by the sole producer was 
1,594,152 pounds ($151,444) in 1898, against 1,242,929 ($153,812) in 1897. 
The decline in value was due to the increased proportion of the cheaper 
grades marketed. 

Cement.—The total production of Portland cement in 1898 was 3,584,- 
586 barrels of 400 pounds, valued at $6,168,106, against 2,430,903 ($3,724,- 
905) in 1897. The largest part of the increase was due to the Lehigh 
district of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but New York, Ohio and other 
states also showed important gains. There was remarkable prosperity 
in this industry on account of the increased demand and higher prices. 
The production of natural rock cement in 1898 was 8,161,078 barrels, of 
300 pounds, valued at $3,819,995, against 7,890,573 ($3,976,050) in 1897. 
The increase in the production of natural rock cement was due chiefly 
to the Indiana-Kentucky district, where the remarkably low prices 
brought about by excessive competition among the producers undoubt- 
edly stimulated consumption. Many other parts of the United States 
showed a falling off, owing to the growing tendency to substitute Port- 
land cement for natural rock. The production of slag cement in 1898 
was 157,662 barrels of 400 pounds, valued at $235,721, against 40,000 bar- 
rels ($60,000) in 1897. 

Chrome Ore.—The production in 1898 was 100 long tons ($1,000) 
against 150 ($1,550) in the previous year. Chrome mining in California 
ceased in 1898 and the entire output was derived from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 

Clay.—The value of brick and other clay products made in the United 
States in 1898 was $58,470,543, against $56,487,527 in the previous year. 

Coal and Coke.—The total production of coal in the United States in 
1898 was 218,106,519 short tons ($209,999,991), against 200,857,211 ($206,- 
024,234) in 1897. The production of anthracite, all of it from Pennsyl- 
vania with the exception of an insignificant amount from Colorado, was 
52,848,605 short tons ($81,445,937) in 1898, against 52,645,133 ($85,857,717) 
in 1897. Kentucky produced 49,889 short tons ($134,700) of cannel coal, 
against 56,511 ($153,145) in 1897. The remainder of the output each 
year was bituminous coal, of which Pennsylvania and the Central States 
are the largest producers, their relative rank in 1898 having been Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, West Virginia and Ohio in the order named. There 
was an increase in the output of most of the important coal-producing 
States in 1898, Illinois and Iowa being the only important ones which 
showed a decrease. The total production of coke in 1898 was 15,897,797 
short tons ($30,505,563), against 12,768,891 ($23,203,920). Pennsylvania 
furnished about two-thirds of the output each year. 

Coal Tar.—By-product coke oven plants turned out 16,021 short tons 
in 1898, against 13,304 in 1897. There are no statistics as to the large 
production of this substance by illuminating gas works. 

Cobalt Oxide-—The production of cobalt oxide in 1898 was 9,640 
pounds, against 19,300 in 1897. The value was the same each year, 
namely $1.60 per pound. 

Copperas.—The production in 1898 was 11,285 short tons ($58,105), 
against 15,702 ($78,660) in 1897. The decrease was due to discontinuance 
of this manufacture by two important producers. The chief feature of 
the year in this industry was the organization of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, which controls all the wire and rod mills recovering 
copperas as a by-product. The above statistics do not include copperas 
converted into Venetian and Indian reds at the works of original pro- 
duction. 

Copper Sulphate.—The production in 1898 was 55,119,361 pounds, 
against 46,128,822 in 1897. The amount recovered as a by-product, chief- 
ly by gold and silver refiners, was 28,061,501 pounds in 1898 and 16,731,- 
247 in 1897. The remainder of the output each year was made from me- 
tallic copper previously reported in the production of that metal. The 
average value of copper sulphate at New York per 100 pounds was $3.41 
in 1898, against $3.86 in 1897. 

Corundum and Emery.—-The production of corundum in 1898, all of it 
from North Carolina and Georgia, was 786 short tons ($63,630), against 
293 ($19,810) in 1897. The production of emery, most of it from Massa- 
chusetts, was 2,956 short tons ($143,800), against 1,900 ($92,000) in 1897. 
The resources of the United States in both corundum and emery of the 
highest quality are large and an increasing production is to be looked 
for. The production of steel emery or crushed steel in 1898 was 660,000 
pounds ($46,200), against 647,800 ($51,824) in 1897, the entire make each 
year being supplied by the Pittsburg Crushed Steel Company. 

Feldspar.—The production in 1898 was 21,350 long tons ($107,147), 
against 21,901 ($111,392) in 1897, Pennsylvania being the chief pro- 
ducer each year. 

Fluorspar.—The production in 1898 was 12,145 short tons ($86,985), 
against 4,739 ($36,264) in 1897, Illinois and Kentucky furnishing the 
entire output. 

Fuller’s Earth.—The output in 1898 was 15,553 short tons ($87,365), 
against 17,195 ($92,398). The most part each year was dug in the vi- 


cinity of Quincy, Fla. The new deposits near Ocala, Fla., did not be- 
come productive. 

Garnet.—The production in 1898 was 2,882 short tons ($82,930), 
against 2,261 ($66,353) in 1897, the output each year being furnished by 
New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. The domestic resources of 
this mineral are large, but the demand for it is limited. 

Graphite.—The production of crystalline graphite in 1898 was 1,647,679 
pounds ($148,291), against 993,138 ($44,691) in 1897. The proportionately 
large increase in value was due to the increased demand for crucibles 
for the manufacture of projectiles during the Spanish war. The larger 
part of the product in 1898 was obtained from Ticonderoga, N. Y., but a 
considerable quantity was mined in Pennsylvania, where some of the 
old mines were reopened. The production of amorphous graphite in 
1898 was 1,200 tons ($11,400), these figures being unchanged from the 
previous year. One company produced 185,647 pounds ($11,603) of arti- 
ficial graphite, against 162,382 ($10,149) in 1897. 

Gypsum.—The production increased from 300,369 short tons in 1897 
to 348,686 in 1898. These figures represent the amount of crude rock 
quarried. The more part of the production is marketed as stucco or 
plaster of paris. 

Iron Ore.—The production in 1898 was 20,655,865 long tons, against 
18,235,406 in 1897, these figures being exclusive of the production of 
manganiferous iron ore, reported separately under manganese. The in- 
crease in the production was due chiefly to the Lake Superior ranges, 
the Southern States showing only a comparatively small gain. 

Lead White, Red Lead and Litharge.—The production of white lead 
in 1898 was 93,172 short tons ($9,391,738), against 105,804 ($9,522,360) in 
1897; of red lead 9,160 ($916,000), against 7,798 ($744,709); of litharge, 
7,460 ($710,192), against 8,591 ($773,190); of orange mineral 541 ($108,- 
200), against 477 ($76,320). The most of these products is obtained by 
the corrosion of pig lead, but a small part of the white lead product is 
made directly from ores. 

Limestone for Iron Flux.—Iron smelters consumed 5,275,819 long tons 
in 1898, against 4,247,688 in 1897, the increase being caused by the great- 
er make of pig iron. 

Lithographic Stone.—Utah produced 112 short tons in 1898, this sub- 
stance being reported for the first time in the United States. 

Magnesite.—California produced 2,355 short tons ($9,420) in 1898, 
against 1,907 ($7,628) in the previous year. 

Manganese Ore.—The production of manganese ore, including man- 
ganiferous iron ore, was 217,782 long tons in 1898, against 158,600 in 
1897. Included in these figures is 142,318 tons of manganiferous iron ore 
from Michigan and Wisconsin in 1898, against 80,261 in 1897, and 47,- 
470 tons of franklinite residuum from New Jersey in 1898, against 50,000 
in 1897. 

Mica.—The production of sheet mica in 1898 was 109,968 pounds, ($91,- 
432), against 118,852 ($83,298) in 1897. The production of scrap mica 
was 3,529 short tons ($39,837) against 2,882 ($28,820), the values of scrap 
mica being reckoned for the product before grinding. Practically the 
entire production of mica is made in New Hampshire and North Caro- 
lina. 

Mineral Wool.—The production in 1898 was 6,560 short tons ($70,314), 
against 5,617 ($61,494) in 1897. A part of this product was made from 
slag and a part by the fusion of natural rock, the latter being the more 
valuable. 

Molybdenite.—This mineral was produced in the United States in 
1898 for the first time, to the amount of 8 short tons, valued nominally 
at $50 per ton. 

Monazite.—North Carolina produced 150,000 pounds ($7,500), against 
40,000 ($2,000) in 1897. Notwithstanding the increase, no important 
future is to be looked for in this industry on account of the vast sup- 
plies of cheaper mineral available in Brazil. 

Ocher and Oxide of Iron Pigments.—The production of ocher, umber, 
sienna and natural oxide of iron ground pigment, the last being known 
commonly as ‘metallic paint,’ was 41,950 short tons ($461,450) in 1898, 
against 42,590 ($468,490) in 1897. The values are reckoned nominally at 
$11 per ton each year. These products merge into one another so that 
no satisfactory division of the statistics is possible. Pennsylvania is 
the largest producer. 

Petroleum.—The total output in 1898 was 51,774,465 barrels ($42,100,- 
522), against 57,124,783 ($39,372,111) in 1897. The great falling off was 
due to New York and Pennsylvania and the Lima field of Ohio and In- 
diana. West Virginia, California and Texas made increased outputs. 
The above values are calculated for crude oil at the wells. .The average 
was considerably higher in 1898 than in the previous year. 

Phosphate Rock.—The production in 1898 was 1,257,645 long tons ($4,- 
355,025), against 1,007,367 ($3,022,101) in 1897. The increase was due 
especially to Tennessee and the land rock deposits of South Carolina. 
Phosphate mining was generally prosperous in 1898 on account of the 
higher prices. 

Salt.—The domestic output of salt increased from 15,822,923 barrels in 
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1897 to 18,756,394 in 1898, Kansas, Michigan and New York each con- 
tributing largely to the increase. 

Silica.—The production of vein and dike quartz in 1898 was 35,593 
short tons ($73,313), against 28,407 ($55,817) in 1897. This material was 
used chiefly in pottery, for packing acid towers, and for grinding for 
various purposes. The production of grindstones, which are made out 
of auartzite, or a very hard sandstone, amounted to 38,859 short tons 
($438,675) in 1898, against 36,502 ($342,186) in 1897. These were pro- 
duced entirely in Ohio and Michigan. The production of oilstones, 
scythestones and whetstones in 1898 was valued at $107,990, against $97,- 
229 in 1897. Utah produced 144 short tons of pumice stone, valued 
nominally at $720, against 1,700 ($8,500) in 1897. There was a produc- 
tion of 1,865 short tons of tripoli, valued at $3,367, against 1,631 ($5,475) 
in 1897, most of this product being obtained in Missouri. The produc- 
tion of diatomaceous earth in the United States in 1898 was 1,392 short 
tons ($11,002), against 3,000 ($30,400) in the previous year. 

Slate.—The production of roofing slate in 1898 was 1,136,632 squares 
($2,958,496), against 932,124 ($2,829,526) in 1897. Both Pennsylvania 
and Vermont made large increases, but this, together with the fierce 
competition among the producers, reduced the average price of the 
product. The production of slate manufactures, chiefly blackboards 
and structural material, was valued at $528,856 in 1898, against $595,- 
105 in 1897. School slates are not included. The production of slate 
pigment, including Baraga graphite and various kinds of mineral black, 
was 7,886 short tons, against 6,857 in the previous year, the values of 
the products after grinding being respectively $70,671 and $57,863. 

Soda.—The production of soda and soda products from salt, reduced 
to a common basis of 58 per cent. soda ash, was 340,622 metric tons in 
1898, against 277,072 in 1897. The average value of 58 per cent. ash at 
the works was $11.98 per metric ton in 1898, against $14.12 in 1897. Cali- 
fornia and Nevada produced 7,150 short tons ($94,650) of natural soda, 
basis 58 per cent. in 1898, against 6,350 short tons ($95,400) in 1897. 

Strontium Sulphate.—Ohio produced 2 tons in 1898, against 40 tons in 
1897, the mineral being got for experimental purposes only. 

Sulphur and Pyrites.—Louisiana, Nevada and Utah produced 2,726 
long tons of sulphur in 1898, against 1,690 in 1897. The average price 
of Sicilian seconds at New York was $21.92 per ton, against $20.60 in the 
previous year. The domestic production of pyrites in 1898 was 191,160 
long tons, worth an average of $3.08 per ton, against 133,368, averaging 
$3.04 per ton in 1897. Virginia was the largest producer each year, Mas- 
sachusetts ranking second. Important new mines were opened in 1898 
in Virginia, New York and California. Sulphuric acid was recovered 
as a by-product in roasting blende and pyrites, chiefly the former, to the 
extent of 47,558 short tons, against 42,352 in 1897, the figures being re- 
duced to a common basis of 66° B. Concentrated acid of the latter 
strength averaged $20.40 per 2,000 pounds at New York in 1898, against 
$16.52 in 1897. 

Tale and Soapstone.—The production of soapstone for slabs and other 
manufactured articles in 1898 was 18,862 short tons ($158,635), against 
16,904 ($169,040) in 1897. The decrease in value was due to a largely 
increased production of very low grade stone. The production of com- 
mon tale, mostly ground to powder, was 9,112 short tons ($78,645), 
against 10,164 ($90,908) in 1897. This was produced chiefly in North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Vermont. The production of fibrous tale, 
all of it from St. Lawrence County, N. Y., was 54,807 short tons ($285,- 
759), against 52,836 ($283,685) in 1897. 

Tungsten Ore.—There was a production in 1898 of 78,865 long tons 
of tungsten ore, all of it from South Dakota, Arizona and New Mexico, 
which was valued nominally at $17,398 at the mines. Connecticut pro- 
duced about 400 tons of low grade ore, which was held at the mine 
awaiting dressing. 

Uranium Ore.—Colorado produced 33 short tons, valued at $500 per 
ton, in 1898, against 17 short tons, valued at $530 per ton, in 1897. 

Venetian Red.—The production of Venetian and Indian Reds in 1898 
was 3,270 short tons ($64,570), against 2,196 ($40,790) in 1897. These 
figures include only the output at works where the original copperas 
was made, and do not include any that may have been made by sec- 
ond hands. 

Wulfenite.—Arizona shipped 12 short tons of this mineral, valued at 
$12 per ton, in 1898, but this was probably in part the accumulation of 
previous years. 

Zine Ore.—The amount of zine ore of domestic origin exported from 
the United States in 1898 was 11,782 short tons ($299,870), against 9,251 
($211,350) in the previous year. Most of the ore exported was mined 
in New Jersey. 

Zine Sulphate.—There was a production in 1898, by one concern, of 
145 short tons, valued at $32 per ton, recovered as a by-product from 
mixed ores. 

Zinc White.—The production in 1898 was 32,747 short tons, against 
26,262 in 1897. The average value at the works was $68 per ton in 1898 
and $64.20 in 1897. Nearly all the American production of zinc white 


is made directly from ores, most of it from ores mined in New Jer- 
sey. 
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In aie books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that of book 
buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede review on another 
page of the J ournal. 





“Syracuse, N. Y.; Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Health: 
1898.”” Syracuse, N. Y.; published for the City. Pages, 80; illus- 
trated. 

“First Annual Review of the Copper Mining Industry of Lake Superior. 
1899.” Marquette, Mich.; The “Mining Journal” Company, Lim- 
ited. Pages, 192; illustrated. 

“History of the Rand Mining District, California.” By George W. Mc- 
Pherson. Randsburg, Cal.; published by the Rand District Board 
of Trade. Pamphlet, pages, 46; illustrated. 

“Russia. Loi Monetaire du 7th (19th) June, 1899.” ‘Monetary and 
Coinage Law of June 7th (19th), 1899.” St. Petersburg; pub- 
lished by the “Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiere et de Leg- 
islation.” Pages, 18. 

“Towa Geological Survey, Volume II. Annual Report 1898, with Ac- 
companying Papers.’’ Samuel Calvin, State Geologist; H. F. Bain, 
Assistant State Geologist. Des Moines, Iowa; published for the 
Survey. Pages, 564; with maps and illustrations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of mining and 
metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with the name and 
address of the writer. Initials will on'y be published when so requested. 

Letter should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for toe opinions expressed by correspondents 





The Household Mining Company, Colorado. 


Sir—My attention was recently called to a concern called the House- 
hold Mining Company, by inquiries received from Boston correspond- 
ents concerning the property. It appears that the company has been 
organized by Boston parties, who are selling—or offering to sell—stock 
at $2.50 a share. They state that the company owns a mine or claims 
on Seaton Mountain at Idaho Springs. From a personal investigation I 
find that there is no such patented property there, as alleged by the 
parties who are selling the stock, though the section is entirely covered 
with patented claims. The inevitable conclusions are that the concern 
is a fake, and that at least intending investors should examine the 
company’s statements very carefully before putting down their money. 
I hope that this warning may be of service to some of your readers. 

€..R. 

Idaho Springs, Colo., July 22, 1899. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 
The Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, Michigan. 
The brief report of this company covers the year ending April 30th, 
1899. The balance sheet at the close of the year was as follows: 


I I OI EE I a oi (kd a wrccmannentaadqaerodes nd csecwdaenaesasneeces $5,335,079 





De ee IE Deo iaiw Kok cc cheep ddewsnnnddwedenddadedertveacteecaceces 801,238 
ENN So fags Oe do dacea den ncenG' Nast dseadaneecKacecaeteeaevedicenmeeeee 353, 647 
CRIN oo ha tata awl s vance ness eanekd aUuVdeem nena deuecsounsaeeas poe 480,964 
TRU De RN TO eas bikie kp cee acwnnadawrnccccessccedansievsqsssce $446,420 
I CUS ia 6 oc aicicisescnccaicecxcusséctwanss oeacdnceecexcades 645,000 
DEORE Tee I Nae 5 6 <ecdle ete dindcencdecedsandtessed tecedececdus 1,000,000 
2,091,420 
I OR a oooh dion s Sec cecacnticoteetvis cs centaweseucssdequsiicnes $4,398,544 


The sum of $1,000,000 has been set aside for railroad additions and 
equipment of amygdaloid lode at mine and mills. 

President Agassiz says that during the year the company produced 
mineral equal to 43,879 tons of refined copper; product in refined cop- 
per was 44,450 tons. For the previous year the refined copper product 
was 45,194 tons. The price of copper has varied from 12c. to 18%c. per 
pound. It is now 18% cents. During the past fiscal year there have 
been paid three dividends of $10 each and one of $40, including $30 from 
surplus cash. 

The openings underground have been pushed vigorously, both in the 
conglomerate and in the amygdaloid belts. At the south end of the 
mine the character of the conglomerate lode has materially improved; 
should the change continue in depth it would greatly lengthen the life 
of the mine. No. 13 shaft on the Osceola amygdaloid has reached a: 
depth of over 1,000 feet; the two others (14 and 15) have a depth of 900 
feet. A new shaft house has been erected at No. 13 shaft. Are now 
stamping amygdaloid rock with one head, as we are ow to a very 
limited extent south of No. 13 shaft. The openings on the amygdaloid 
belt are now sufficiently advanced to warrant equipping Nos. 13, 14 and 
15 shafts with adequate hoisting plants, and to make provision for the 
corresponding increase in the boiler plant, railroad equipment, stamp 
mill, sand wheels and pumps. This to be completed by the fall of 1901. 
The Superior compressor plant has been connected with the general 
compressed air system, but it still requires some changes to run satis- 
factorily. 

No. 4 Calumet shaft has been equipped with an independent hoisting 
plant. A new engine house has been built for No. 5 Calumet shaft and 
the hoisting engines designed for it are erecting, but we can hardly 
hope to have them in commission before the end of this year. 

One pair of the large hoisting engines at the Red Jacket shafts is in 
commission and hoisting rock from three of the levels which we are 
opening in connection with this shaft. Should it prove possible to 
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adopt the system of underground haulage and of hoisting in use at De 
Beers Mine, Kimberley, there would be no difficulty in hoisting far 
more than our present rock output from the Red Jacket shaft. 

The report says: “In this connection it may be interesting to com- 
pare the work we were doing in 1874 with the amount of work per- 
formed in 1899. Twenty-five years ago we were hoisting 800 tons a day 
from an average depth of 800 feet along the slope of our shafts, equal 
to 400,000 tons raised one foot high. The average for a day in April, 
1899, was 5,206 tons raised 3,800 feet along the slope, equivalent to 12,- 
362,250 tons raised one foot high, or thirty times as much work is done 
in 1899 as in 1874. 

“In 1874 we employed 1,616 men. In 1899 we employed 4,706 men. The 
comparative cost of this work was as 30 to 9.” 

At the principal Hecla hoisting engine house the conical drums are 
to be replaced by drums of greater capacity. The company is building 
an addition to the Calumet Pond boiler house and shall erect an addi- 
tional pumping engine at that point. At the principal Hecla hoisting 
engine house it is preparing to replace the conical drums with drums of 
a greater capacity. The foundations for the second coal dock at Torch 
Lake are ready for the superstructure. The main cut of the Torch 
Lake Canal has been dredged to a depth of 21 ft. a length of nearly 
four miles. It will now need only widening at some points and a sys- 
tem of lighting similar to that on the Government canal through Por- 
tage Lake to enable it to pass the largest vessels navigating the Great 
Lakes to the docks. 

The company has built a labor atory at the mills to check our experi- 
ments relating to the efficiency of the steam stamps and to the nature 
of the waste sands. One stamp has been devoted to this work the 
greater part of the time. It is proposed to erect a duplicate timber mill 
at the head of Torch Lake and transfer the timber yard and boom 
there, then send the output daily to the mine, distributing it o he 
various shafts by rail. 

Owing to the high price of copper, the company considerably in- 
creased the product since the beginning of the year. It may not be 
for the interest of the mine to continue this large production for any 
length of time. 

The expenditure on account of the aid fund during the fiscal year 
amounted to $58,103. In view of the prosperous business the company 
determined to pay the contributions of the men to the fund during the 
year. The value of the aid fund at cost is $146,451. The public library 
for the use of the employees was opened to the public last September, 
and thus far has been a great success. During the past year the com- 
pany built 35 houses for the men and two for the officers. 


IRON PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1899. 





The American Iron and Steel Association has received from the 
manufacturers complete statistics of the production of all kinds of pig 
iron in the United States in the first half of 1899; also complete statis- 
tics of the stocks of pig iron which were on hand and for sale on June 
30th, 1899. Reports have been received from every furnace in the coun- 
try. Detailed statistics of both production and stocks will be found on 
the following page. 

The total production of pig iron in the first half of 1899 was 6,289,167 
gross tons, against 5,869,703 tons in the first half of 1898 and 5,904,231 
tons in the second half. The increased production in the first half of 
1899 over the second half of 1898 was 384,936 tons, or over 6 per cent. 
The production in the first half of 1899 was at the rate of considerably 
over 1,000,000 tons a month. The production in these six months al- 
most equaled that of the whole of the year 1894, which was 6,657,388 
tons. But for the very severe weather of February and March, which 
seriously interfered with the activity of furnaces that were then in 
blast and with the blowing in of idle furnaces, the production of pig 
iron in the first half of 1899 would have been larger than it was. 

The production of Bessemer pig iron in the first half of 1899 was 
3,788,907 gross tons, against 3,703,584 tons in the first half of 1898 and 
3,633,800 tons in the second half. The production of basic pig iron in 
the first half of 1899, all made with coke or mixed anthracite coal and 
coke as fuel, was 465,957 gross tons, against 337,485 tons in the first half 
of 1898 and 447,959 tons in the second half. The production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese in the first half of 1899 was 104,496 gross 
tons, against 109,641 tons in the first half of 1898 and 104,128 tons in 
the second half. 

The production of charcoal pig iron in the first half of 1899 was 128,- 
485 gross tons, against 147,003 tons in the first half of 1898 and 149,747 
tons in the second half. 

The whole number of furnaces in blast on June 30th, 1899, was 240, 
against 202 on December 31st, 1898. The number out of blast on June 
30th was 175, of which several have since been blown in and others are 
preparing to blow in. 


The production of pig iron by States for the half year is shown in the 
following table: 


First half Second half First half 
1898. 1898. 1899. 











EE i hs cn ca as cave vussasnens 2,243 
Connecticut 3,426 aig 4 300 
New York .... 113,897 96,869 
New Jersey ... 45,986 57,930 
Pennsylvania ... 2,770,283 3,047,998 
DURURIRI ec eee "290 "101,715 
“POS Sil IG aI IS 156,333 896 
(| “URS Sane geet ane iipmeict aa 3 6,447 3,397 
RI ase ihoh i 505.8: coke ccndenes ee ; 521,828 517,087 
EE aaeribthbvshstitostsebbbecehstessosves 5 3,361 3,643 
eee ee 104,516 88,183 98,138 
Kentucky 7 51,994 
Tennessee .. 132,619 142,137 
TED Ss atnde ck .. 998.6 987,407 1,075,033 
WRI eee as Sone ke ve i 699,318 705,623 
Michigan : 72,792 65,117 
Wisconsin 81,102 83,357 
Missouri and Colorado y 67,839 
Totals 5,904,231 6,289,167 





As frequently explained, the association’s statistics of stocks of un- 
sold pig iron do not include pig iron sold and not removed from the 
furnace bank, or pig iron in second hands or in the hands of creditors, 
or pig iron manufactured by rolling-mill owners for their own use. 
The stocks which were unsold in the hands of manufacturers or their 
agents on June 30th, 1899, amounted to 81,220 gross tons, against 571,577 
tons on June 30th, 1898, and 291,233 tons on December 31st, 1898. 


FREDERICK M. ENDLICH. 





Frederick M. Endlich, well known throughout the West as a mining 
engineer and metallurgist, died suddenly at the Orndorff Hotel in 
Tucson, Arizona, July 17th. There is too much reason to believe that 
his death was the result of a pistol shot fired by his own hand, al- 
though no reason for suicide was known to exist, except that he had 
been drinking heavily for a few days. 

Dr. Endlich was born in Reading, Pa., June 14th, 1851. In 1857 his 
father was. appointed United States Consul at Basle, in Switzerland, 
and he spent four years in that city, returning to Reading in 1861. In 
1866 young Endlich went to Germany and spent four years there at the 
Polytechnic Institute in Stuttgart and the University of Tubingen. Af- 
ter a year at home he went to the University of Breslau with the object 
of studying Silesian mining, and spent some time there and at Freiberg. 
In November, 1872, he received an appointment as mineralogist, geolo- 
gist, mine expert and chemist at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, which he retained until 1880. During this time he spent also 
much time in the field, making surveys in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. 

In 1880 Dr. Endlich was appointed general manager of the Grand 
View Mine at Rico, Colorado, his first work being to build the smelt- 
ing works at Rico. For the next 10 years he was employed in opening 





FREDERICK M. ENDLICH. 


and managing mines, his charges including the Lake Valley and San 
Pedro mines in New Mexico, the Santa Rita in Arizona, the Grand 
View and Yankee Boy in Colorado. During this period also he visited 
Nova Scotia professionally, and made a trip to the West Indies and 
South America for the United States Government to investigate the 
artificial coloration of sugar. He opened the San Xavier Mine near 
Tucson, Arizona, and several mines near Socorro in New Mexico. He 
designed and built many important mills and reduction works, includ- 
ing the first large leaching mill for the Russell process. 

Some years ago, after leaving Colorado about 1893, Dr. Endlich set- 
tled in Los Angeles, California, opening an office as a consulting engi- 
neer. His work was largely in Southern California aad Arizona. He 
was admirably fitted for a consulting engineer and his thorough knowl- 
edge of his work and his varied experience. Dr. Endlich was a man of 
great and varied attainments, and his disposition was to learn thor- 
oughly whatever he took up. In the course of his work he made the 
acquaintance of many mining men, who will hear of his untimely death 
with deep regret. 

Although his time was fully occupied, he was able to contribute some 
interesting papers to the “Engineering and Mining Journal” and the 
proceedings of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. He pre- 
pared a number of reports for the Smithsonian Institution. He wrote 
also the very valuable “Manual of Qualitive Analysis and Determina- 
tive Mineralogy,” which was published some years ago by the Scien- 
tific Publishing Company. It is to be regretted that he had not left 
more records of his experience. 
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COOLING ATTACHMENT FOR ORE ROASTING FURNACES. 





The accompanying illustrations show an attachment to furnaces 
which has recently been devised and patented by John E. Rothwell, 
of Denver, Colo. (United States patent No. 625,608.) The object of 
this invention is to provide means for cooling the hot ore as it is dis- 
charged from roasting, drying, calcining and other furnaces or appa- 
ratus on its way from the furnace to a place or apparatus for further 
treatment, it being desirable to cool the ore in order to facilitate its 
handling. It has been designed primarily as an attachment for the 
Pearce turret furnace in order to effect the cooling of the hot ore, so 
that the roasted ore may be more readily and harmlessly handled in 
the subsequent treatment thereof. 

The invention comprises a casing or shell adapted to contain water 
or other cooling agent and provided with through-tubes for the passage 
of the ore through the cooling atmosphere. In the accompanying draw- 
ings Fig. 1 is a top plan view of one form of cooling attachment. Fig. 
2 is a vertical section taken in the plane of lines 2 2, Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is 
an end elevation. Fig. 4 is a horizontal section of portion of a Pearce 
turret-furnace with this invention applied, and Fig. 5 is a vertical sec- 
tion. 

As at present planned, the cooling device comprises a casing or shell 
a, containing transverse or vertical tubes, b, open at both ends, through 
which the hot ore descends, a stream of flowing water or other cooling 
agent, preferably under pressure, passing through the casing and about 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA.—XX. 
WINDERMERE MINING DIVISION, EAST KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 





Special Report of W. M. Brewer, Traveling Correspondent. 





There are two routes by which the traveler can reach this division in 
East Kootenay. The first is by the Canadian Pacific to Golden, situated 
at the confluence of the Columbia and Kicking Horse rivers, thence by 
stern-wheel steamboat up the Columbia River to Windermere. This 
town, the chief camp in the division, is situated on the east shore of 
Windermere Lake near the head waters of the Columbia River. There 
is also a stage road from Golden to the same point. The second route 
is by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which has just been constructed 
through the Crow’s Nest Pass. By this route the traveler would leave 
the railway near Fort Steele on the Kootenay River, and travel by stage 
up that river, crossing it near the head of the Upper Columbia Lake, 
and follow the shore of that lake and the Windermere Lake to the town. 
The town of Windermere is located nearly midway between Golden to 
the north, and Fort Steele to the south. 

The prospects which have already been discovered in this mining 
division are located in the Rocky Mountains to the east of the Columbia 
River, or in the Selkirks to the west. The most important discoveries 
are located on Toby Creek, Little North Fork of Toby, Copper Creek— 
also a tributary of Toby—Horsethief Creek, Boulder Creek and Jumbo 
Creek. These are in the Selkirk Range. 
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RoTHWELL’s ORE COOLING ATTACHMENT FOR ROASTING FURNACES. 


, LU 

its tubes and serving to effect the cooling of the ore in its passage 
through the tubes. In the drawings c is the intake, and d the outflow, 
for the cooling agent. The tubes, b’, may have their lower ends simply 
spread in the bottom sheet, a’, of the shell or casing, while this upper 
ends, b’, may be spread and headed in the crown or upper sheet, a’, of 
the casing. The shape of the device may conform to the hearth of the 
furnace, that shown being a segment of the hearth of the Pearce tur- 
ret-furnace. 

The attachment may be built into the furnace—as, for example, upon 
the beams. e e. which are set into the brickwork and from which the 
attachment is suspended by its brackets, f. Hand-holes for access to the 
casing for cleaning purposes are shown at g g. The attachment is ar- 
ranged at the discharge end of the hearth and with its entrance end 
substantially on a level with the floor of the hearth, and the roasted 
ore is discharged from the hearth into the attachment by the rakes or 
stirrers of the furnace, and, falling slowly through the tubes of the at- 
tachment, is cooled. The cooled ore may fall thence upon a feeding 
device, whence it is taken to a conveyor or elevator for further treat- 
ment. The flowing water insures a cooling atmosphere or agency in the 
attachment. The form of the tubes may be varied as preferred. 

The cooling attachment may be a section of the hearth in plan, or it 
may be of other appropriate form to adapt it for economical application 
to the furnace or apparatus with which it is to be used, and it may be 
arranged in the hearth of the furnace or apparatus or outside of the 
same. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 the invention is shown as applied to the Pearce turret- 
furnace, and in these views the parts shown and not described are com- 
mon in the present construction of that furnace. 


MINING IN GREECE.—A company has just been formed at Trieste, 
Austria, to be known as the Bergwerks-Gesellschaft von Andros to ac- 
quire and work the iron and copper ore deposits on the island of An- 
dros, Greece. 


In the Rockies the discoveries so far made are located from four to 
six miles northeast from Windermere. There are several creeks in this 
section, which have their source in the Selkirk Range, that have, up to 
date, not been prospected. 

While development work has not been sufficiently extensive on any 
of the mineral claims already located to demonstrate that there are 
mines in the true acceptance of the term, there are some locations on 
which the work already performed has demonstrated that the prospects 
are quite promising and merit thorough exploitation. 

The main reason why this mining division has not occupied a more 
prominent place heretofore is the lack of transportation facilities be- 
tween the mineral bearing sections and the smelters. At present ore 
would have to be transported by rawhiding or pack animals to Winder- 
mere, or to the Salmon Beds at the foot of Windermere Lake, thence re- 
shipped by steamboat during the summer months, or hauled in wagons 
or sleighs during the winter months to Golden, and transferred to the 
railroad for transportation either to the Coast or Trail smelters. It 
will readily be seen from this statement, that no ore yielding a value of 
less than $50 per ton could possibly be mined profitably under existing 
conditions. It is a comparatively short time since the first prospects 
were discovered and work performed on them. 

Eventually there is no doubt that a railroad connection will be made 
between Windermere and the Crow’s Nest Pass branch of the Canadian 
Pacific, which would render it advisable to smelt the ores near Winder- 
mere, hauling coke for that purpose from the Crow’s Nest Pass coal- 
fields. 

Because of the unusually late spring this year, prospecting in this 
division had hardly commenced when the writer made a trip to ex- 
amine some of the properties in the vicinity of Windermere during 
the early part of June. Usually the snow had sufficiently melted by the 
middle of May for prospectors to start out, and it is often possible for 
them to remain in the mountains until late in October. Of course de- 
velopment work can be carried on, provided winter camps are estab- 
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lished, during the entire year at no greater disadvantage than is ex- 
perienced in the Slocan and West Kootenay districts. 

The geological formation in the Rockies, in the vicinity of Winder- 
mere, is Cretaceous and Silurian. The country rock is limestone, with 
Weisner quartzite, and considerable chert. Along the banks of the 
Columbia River the formation for the most part apparently belongs to 
the Cretaceous period. 

So far as the writer’s observation extended, in the Selkirk Range most 
of the geological formation there apparently also belongs to the 
Silurian, and is made up principally of conglomerates, shales and lime- 
stones. Occasionally dikes of igneous rocks occur as intrusions, and 
when that is the case the rocks near the contact have become more or 
less metamorphosed. 

The ore-bodies in the Rockies near Windermere do not, so far as the 
writer’s observation went, occur in regular veins, or even with one regu- 
lar wall, but as pockets and masses of copper carbonates in a silicious 
limestone. While there is evidence of considerable faulting, yet the ore- 
bodies do not appear to have been affected by this faulting, for the best 
ore is found in a crushed zone some distance from the lines of fracture 
caused by the faulting. It would almost appear, and in some cases the 
development work warrants the theory, that these ore-bodies were 
deposited from descending waters and solutions carrying copper, which 


Fig. 1. 
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this mineral claim amounts to about 175 ft. of sinking and drifting, be- 
sides several crosscuts made at different points along the line of strike 
of the ore body. The shaft had been sunk 130 ft., following the ore-body 
éhe entire distance. While the vein in which the ore occurs conforms 
with the country rock, as far as the strike is concerned, yet it cuts the 
dip of the country at almost right angles. For while the general dip of 
the country is about 20°, the dip of the ore-body for the first 40 ft. is 
vertical, and below that depth about 65°. The trend of the country as 
well as the vein is about 30° west of north. 

The ore is galena, and gray copper of quite high grade. The thick- 
ness of the body varies from 3 in. to 3 ft.; probably an average, as shown 
by the underground workings, of 12 in. would be a fair estimate. The 
country rock is calcareous quartzose. In following the line of strike of 
the ore-body, it has been determined by the shallow crosscuts that it 
maintains its continuity for a distance of about 500 ft. 

The other prospects on Toby Creek and its tributaries, which the 
writer was enabled to examine have none of them had sufficient work 
performed to warrant any opinion being expressed as to their future 
possibilities. Some of the outcrops are good grade galena, but usually 
carrying varying percentages of zinc. 

On some of the creeks in the Windermere Division copper-gold sul- 
phide ores have been discovered, and on several locations regular assess- 
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MINING AND METALLURGICAL BUILDING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


had been deposited in the past, when other conditions regarding the 
formation of the country prevailed. The reason for suggesting this 
theory is that in some underground workings copper carbonates are 
found with some malachite and azurite extending downward to a depth 
of about 75 ft., while below that there was no evidence of mineralization. 
Whether future development work will demonstrate that this theory is 
tenable or the contrary is a problem necessary to be solved in that portion 
of the East Kootenays where such conditions prevail. Up to the present 
time the deepest work done on any of these prospects in the Rockies has 
been performed on the Swansea group, and there a depth of only 90 ft. 
has been taken out. Beyond the fact that the surface indications were 
very promising, but little can be said with regard to the future of this 
property until drifting and cross-cutting at depth has been done in 
order to prove whether the theory advanced is a correct one. 

The ore which has already been mined from three shafts, one 90 ft. 
deep and the other two about 75 and 50 ft., respectively, is of fair grade. 
It is an ideal smelting ore, because it is practically self-fluxing. The 
surface indications at the Swansea would indicate that the ore-occurred 
in three lenses of considerable extent. 

Apparently, the future prosperity of the Windermere Division. of 
East Kootenay depends principally on the results obtained on the pros- 
pects located in the Selkirk Range on Toby and the other creeks referred 
to earlier in this article. 

The mineral claim on which the most extensive development work has 
been done on Toby Creek and its tributaries is the Delphine, which is 
located on the North Fork, the outcrop being at an altitude of about 
1,200 ft, above the level of the creek bottom. The work performed on 


ment work has been done. The entire district, though, is in its infancy, 
and will require some time for development, because of a lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 

In many respects it is a prospectors’ paradise, because horses can be 
used for riding and packing, the altitude rarely exceeds 2,500 ft. above 
the level of the valleys of the creeks, and feed for stock is quite plenti- 
ful throughout the entire division. 


IRON ORE IN CORNWALL.—According to the London “Iron and 
Coal Trades Review,” arrangements are being made for developing some 
of the iron ores of Cornwall and Devon, now that the cost of ore is 
so high as to practically make available ores that could not live in ordi- 
nary times. In the parish of Blisland, in Cornwall, there is a consid- 
erable deposit of ore, through which a new line of railway has recently 
been constructed. Explorations for over a mile are said to have been 
made on this property, with satisfactory results. Trial shafts have 
proved that the lode of one measures from 4 to 10 ft. in width. The ore 
is a red hematite, and could, it is computed, be delivered on boats at 
Wadebridge wharf for about 5s. to 6s. per ton. The ore assays over 50 
per cent. of iron, 0.03 per cent. of phosphorus and 0.07 per cent. of sul- 
phur. No iron ore is at present being worked in Cornwall. Another 
considerable deposit of brown hematite ore is found at Newquay, ir 
Cornwall, where there is a lode about 8 ft. wide. Assays show it tr 
contain 57 per cent. of iron, with 0.61 of phosphoric acid, and 5.35 per 
cent. ‘of silica. Of course this ore could only be: used for the basic 
process, 
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THE MINES BUILDING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





The Mining and Metallurgical Building for the Paris Exposition of 
1900 is described and illustrated in an article in the “Genie Civil,” of 
July 1st, from which we take the particulars here given. It is the last‘ 
in order of the range of buildings bordering on the Avenue de la Bour- 
donnais, which includes the Electrical, Mechanical and Textile build- 
ings. 

In general plan the building is a rectangle 133 by 120 m.; but it was 
necessary to cut off one corner of the rectangle owing to its proximity 
to the great tower, 300 m. high. An angle is thus formed, which has 
been made architecturally the most striking external feature of the 
building. The total length of the facades is 370 m. 

The main entrance is in the angle above referred to, and in this, as 
noted above, is found the controlling architectural ‘‘motif’’ of the build- 
ing. The entrance is an arch of 14 m. span, flanked by two decorative 
towers. The arch will be decorated with the arms of the chief mining 
centers of France and will be surmounted by a bell-tower. At each 
side the base is decorated by an allegorical group. 

The two small towers which flank the main entrance are surmounted 
by decorated cupolas. Each tower contains a wide staircase, highly 
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THE UTILIZATION OF COKE OVEN GASES FOR LIGHTING.* 





In harmony with the tendency of the age, the mining and smelt- 
ing industries are devoting considerable attention to the utiliza- 
tion of waste products, and among these the waste gases given off 
during the operations of iron smelting and the manufacture of coke. 
In the former case the furnace gases are now to a large extent recovered 
and used for the generation of power, while coke manufacturers are 
recognizing the feasibility of employing a portion at least of their ex- 
cess gas for purposes of illumination. The correctness of this view will 
be apparent when consideration is bestowed on the phenomena occur- 
ing in the coking of coal and influencing the quality of the regulating 
gas as far as its illumniating power is concerned. 

As in the case of gasmaking in retorts, the process of coking coal in 
coke ovens is one of distillation with exclusion of air; but apart from ° 
the difference in size between the two sets of apparatus, there is an 
important distinction between the operations in so far as it is impos- 
sible to keep the walls of coke ovens as gas retorts, and consequently 
the gas from the former is contaminated with air and combustion pro- 
ducts, and therefore inferior in quality to retort gas, even though made 
from the same kind of coal. The difference makes itself specially ap- 





MINING AND METURGICAL BUILDING FOR THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


decorated. The main entrance opens on a large vestibule, crowned 
by a circular dome topped with a decorated lantern. 

The two faces adjoining the entrance are formed by a series of arches 
of 7.50 m. span. Above the arches is a wide cornice, surmounted by an 
attic and balustrades. The piers supporting the arches are ornamented 
with sculptured groups. As the two remaining sides of the building 


are too close to other buildings to permit a view of them, they are. 


simple in finish, the open spaces in the frame being filled with glass. 

In the interior an octagonal hall 45 m. in diameter forms the central 
point of the design. All the galleries and passages open out of this hall. 
The general arrangement of the interior is, in fact, very simple. The 
space on the main floor will be 8,000 square meters. There will also 
be a series of galleries to which access will be given by five staircases, 
an elevator and three moving inclines. 

The construction of the building is now well advanced. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the building through the axis of the dome, while 
Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section. Fig. 3 is a view (from the architect’s 
model) of the main entrance. 


THE COAL SUPPLY OF INDIA.—That section of the Administration 
Report on the Railways in India for 1898-99, dealing with the coal mines 
of India, shows that the native coal supply of India was larger in the 
year covered by the present report than it was in any previous year. 
The output last year from the various coal mines which have been 
opened in India reached the total of 4,568,880 tons. The preceding year 
the output was 4,063,127 tons, while in 1885 the output only reached 
1,123,700 tons. All the provinces, with the exception of Burma and 
the Punjaub, show an increase in the quantity of coal brought to the 
surface. The increase in Bengal was from 3,142,497 tons to 3,585,900 
tons, in the Central Provinces from 131;629 tons to 149,709 tons, in As- 
sam from 185,533 tons to 200,329 tons, in Central India from 124,778 tons 
to 134,726 tons, in the Nizam’s territory from 365,550 tons to 394,622 tons, 
and in Baluchistan from 8,876 tons to 10,667 tons, 


parent in the lighting value of the gas, and therefore the first condi- 
tion necessary in making illuminating gas in coke ovens is to see that 
the joints, etc., of the ovens are properly. packed so as to be gas-tight. 
Undoubtedly the mode of carrying on the distillation also exerts some 
influence on the nature of the products, on the lighting power of the 
gas; but unfortunately the present state of our knowledge is so defec- 
tive that no scientific explanation of the processes going on during the 
distillation of that body is available. Consequently the only guidance 
we have is that obtained from observation and experience. It is well 
known that the degree of heat employed, the time occupied by the dis- 
tillation, the method of charging the ovens with coal, the rapidity with 
which the gases are carried away by means of the exhaust, the cooling 
of the upper part of the ovens, and many other conditions all have an 
influence on the results, although the actual causes of the difference 
are still in obscurity. 

With the idea of preventing secondary decomposition in the products 
during their pasage through the partly-decomposed coal, attempts have 
been made to distil the coal in very thin layers, so as to also be able to 
regulate the temperature of the individual particles of coal in a manner 
most suitable for attaining the object in view. To carry this out in 
practice it was proposed to transport the thinly-spread coal through the 
ovens, but the difficulty of maintaining the transporting appliances in 
good condition under the high temperature to which they were exposed 
led to the attempt being abandoned. Moreover, it would seem as 
though the advantages of distillation in thin layers are not of sufficient 
magnitude to compensate for the attendant defects, particularly in re- 
spect of the imperfect utilization of the contents of the oven. At any 
rate, gas makers do not regard large-size retorts as any impediment in 
the way of producing good lighting gases. 

The determination made as to the nature of the gas formed at the dif- 
ferent stages of coal distillation in gas works are of interest in consid- 
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ering the question at issue. Bunte showed, by a series of analyses of 
the gases at different periods of the distillation, that the heavy hydro- 
carbons experience continuous diminution, as also does methane, while 
the proportion of hydrogen conversely increases. The carbon dioxide 
was determined separately and found to decrease on the whole, though 
subject to fluctuations. These results agree practically with the deter- 
minations made on coke oven gases and show that there is no funda- 
mental difference between the two or in the working of ovens and re- 
torts. Experiments were recently made with the coke-oven gases from 
the plant at the Mathias Stinnes Colliery (Ruhr District), the coal from 
that pit contained 13.5 per cent. of water and 7.5 per cent. of ash. The 


oven was charged with 6,200 kilos. of dry coal and fired for 32 hours, - 


the resulting output of coke amounting to 73 per cent. of the charge, 
together with 1% per cent. of sulphate of ammonia and 4 per cent. of tar. 
Of the 1.47 per cent. of nitrogen present in the coal, 58 per cent. re- 
mained in the coke. The ovens, which are of the Otto type, heated 
from below without any warming up of the air of combustion, were ex- 
posed to a temperature—taken at the channels in the walls—of 1,250° 
C.-underneath, and 1,050° C. at the top. 

The average composition of the mixed gas was as follows: Carbon 
dioxide, 3 per cent.; heavy hydrocarbons, 3.5; carbon monoxide, 7.5; 
hydrogen, 46; methane, 30; nitrogen, 10 per cent: In point of calorific 
power the Ruhr. coal gas gave, when taken at the end of the second 
hour, 5,800 calories, gradually decreasing to 2,500 calories at the 32d 
hour. 

A great divergence exists in the amount of gas produced in excess by 
different coking plants. When the coal is. poor in gas, requires a high 
temperature to ensure its conversion into good coke, and the ovens are 
badly designed, then the whole of the gas will. be wanted for fuel, and 
there will be none left available for other purposes. Under converse 
conditions with gassy coal, low coking temperature and well-arranged 
ovens, however, the excess gas may attain 25 to 30 per cent., or even 
more, of the total amount produced. Coals containing a high percent- 
age of gas yielda large volume on distillation, but generally furnish a 
poor grade of ‘coKe if treated at a temperature similar to that produc- 
ing good coke‘in the case of coking coal, though, if the temperature of 
the ovens be raised by. 200° to 300° C., good coke will be obtained from 
the former class of coal. This procedure, however, necessitates a large 
consumption of gass.4 %@,therefore leaves a smaller excess of the latter 
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‘Galiis limited, the best results (largest excess of 
gas) will be obtained wherever the heating arrangements are most per- 
fect, and the work is carefully performed, as regards the dryness of 
the coal and the measurement of the admitted air of combustion. The 
percentage of water in the coal plays an important part, for though 
a certain degree of moisture may in some casese be indispensable for 
the production of a good quality of coke, it is, nevertheless, in all in- 
stances antagonistic;to the progress of the.heating process. Though 
15 per cent. of the ‘water in coal would not seem an extraordinary quan- 
tity, yet the presence of this percentage means that in a medium size 
coking plant 45 to 50 cubic meters of water come up for treatment per 
day, and as the heat required to evaporate such a volume of water is 
lost, so far as the real work of the ovens is concerned, a reduction in 
the excess of gas produced is the result. Similarly, damage ensues from 
the use of too large a volume of air, the gas exerting its maximum ef- 
fect when no more than the necessary stochiometric quantity of air for 
its combustion is present; and though this condition is unattainable in 
practice, endeavors should be made to keep as near as possible to this 
limit. Every unnecessary unit of_air is prejudicial, since it has to be 
heated to the temperature of combustion, and therefore helps to lower 
the excess of gas produced. Conversely,.a preliminary heating up of 
the air of combustion helps to raise the output of gas, the saving of gas 
consumed amounting ,to about 20 per cent., if the incoming air be 
warmed to abput 700° instead of being admitted cold. Similar results 
‘are obtained in the regenerative system where heat is used, not only for 
the ovens, but also for the large regenerating chambers, and yet, not- 
withstanding this increased consumption of heat the gas excess is 
much higher from these ovens, because the warming of the air in the 
regenerators conduces to an economy of gas. 

It has already been stated that the gas obtained during the different 
stages of coking exhibits considerable divergence in point of lighting 
power and other properties. As in the case of coke-oven gas, the heavy 
hydro-carbons diminish as the gasification progresses, the hydrogen 
meanwhile increasing. The illuminating power does not, however, fall 
off to thé same extent as in coke-oven gas from coking coal, though the 
difference is sufficiently large to give rise to the idea of practical dis- 
tillation in gas‘retorts as well. Moreover, Grahn & Hegener have pro- 
posed a method for utilizing the earlier formed gases for lighting while 
the poorer final portions are reserved for heating the retorts. This 
method ought to be more particularly valuable where there is a market 
for the coke. : To facilitate the fractional distillation Hegener provides 
two receivers attached to the gas retorts, both receivers being pro- 
vided with dipping pipes fitted with release valves, which are closed 
while the retorts are being filled or discharged. The gas is diverted 
one way or the other according to the way the dipping pipes are set. 
As yet, however, the method has not found very extensive application, 
and in this particular resembles that proposed by W. Siemens for em- 
ploying fractional distillation in gas making, separating the heating 
and lighting gases and conveying them through different mains to the 
consumer. 


PETROLEUM IN JAPAN.—The oil produced in the Echigo district, 
Japan, continues to increase, and some improvements have been made 
by the introduction of machinery for both pumping and refining the oil. 
It is reported that some very rich wells have recently been struck, which 
will largely augment the quantity for sale, but will hardly be sufficient 
to seriously interfere with the sale of the imported article. Tank wag- 
ons have commenced to run on some of the railways for the conveyance 
of oil in bulk. and storage tanks have been erected at Hiroshima, Okay- 
ama, Osaka, Kyoto and Nagoya. in or near the railway compounds, for 
the reception of the oil; and further instaHations are in course of 
preparation. 
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‘TESTING AND SAMPLING PLACER DEPOSITS.* 





By Edmund B. Kirby. 





In gravel deposits in channels or gulches, the pay lead or bedrock 
channel is usually of limited width, and meanders along the gulch, 


‘marking in general the course and width of the stream at the time. 
-There may be two or more of these channels, and they are not necessari- 


ly in the deepest part of the gulch. They may be found higher up, along 
its sides, as portions of earlier channels, made before the bedrock of 
the gulch was cut down to its present depth. In such a channel the 
distribution of gold is very irregular, but, on the whole, it seems to fol- 
low the rule so often observed, and is heaviest on the inner sides of 
bends. It is usually necessary to work the channel by a pit or open cut. 
It is a rare occurrence to find that the general mass of gravel filling 
the gulch will average enough for pay. The slope required for the sides 
of the excavation increases the proportion of this poor gravel, so that 
the pay lead must be rich enough to bring up the average to the pay 
point. 

A determination of the average value of gravel is only one of the 
numerous questions, both business and technical, which arise in a placer 
examination. It is often unnecessary, because the business decision to 
be made may be settled by other considerations. Moreover, the books 
and records of an established placer enterprise will often supply the 
data necessary to estimate the value of the ground worked. The reli- 
ance to be placed upon such evidence is matter for special judgment in 
each case. Generally, actual tests must be made, and the evidence to 
be secured may be roughly outlined as follows: 

1. General evidence derived from the history, records, facts shown by 
prior workings and neighboring mines, structure of the deposit, etc., etc. 

2. Evidence from sampling gravel already exposed. Such exposures 
may be found in surface gravel, natural banks and gullies, or prior 
workings. 

3. Ewidence from special test workings made for the purpose. These 
may include shafts down to water level, and such work may be made 
light or heavy as warranted by the circumstances, and the facts devel- 
oped during its progress. 

4. Evidence from heavy and decisive test workings. In high bars 
this may merely include a more extensive system of test shafts and 
drifts in the dry gravel, but in the water bearing bottom gravel, such 
work is very difficult and expensive. This should not be a serious ob- 
jection, in view of the heavy investment which will be necessary to 
open and work a deposit of this character. The very existence of a pay 
channel, to say nothing of its grade, is uncertain. To risk a large in- 
vestment on mere chance, without first feeling the way by such pre- 
liminary work, is not a course which will appeal to sound business 
judgment. 

On account of the expense of testing gravel it is impossible to cover a 
large territory. In practice, all that can be done usually is to select 
the most promising and workable locality and decide the question at is- 
sue by the value of this portion. The test workings should be so ar- 
ranged as to define the shape and limits of the pay ground. In a large 
area or a thick mass, there is.no better system than a number of shafts. 
A channel may be exposed by a cross-cut drift from a shaft, and a few 
cross sections of this kind at different points should give a fair idea of 
what may be expected from it. Bottom gravel may be 500 to 1,500 ft. 
wide, and the main difficulty at first is to locate the position of the bed- 
rock channel. It will generally be best to secure some evidence on this 
point before starting a shaft. There is no better way of obtaining this 
than by’a line of drop drill Holes which will give an approximate cross 
profile of the bedrock, and will also give some evidence as to the pres- 
ence of gold, and the character of the gravel. 

The units of measurement used for placer gravel vary according to 
the shape of the,workable ground. In a thick mass it is the cubic yard. 
In a thin sheet, with the values of the bedrock, it is customary to use 
a unit of area such as the claim or the acre. For a channel, a unit of 
length is preferred, giving the yield per 100 or 1,000 ft. of length. The 
extreme irregularities of the deposit are always to be kept in mind, and 
figures of measurement (like those of value) are to be used with cau- 
tion. In averaging the results of tests, each should be given a value 
proportioned to the volume of gravel which it is supposed to represent. 

In practice, gravel for tests is conveniently washed either by the pan, 
the rocker, or by small sluices. 

In pan tests, at each point sampled, a number of pans of gravel are 
taken at uniform distances apart, down the exposed face of gravel. On 
account of the variations in the different layers, much judgment is 
necessary to do this properly. The bank may comprise stones of every 
size, and only the finer and richer material, filling the interstices be- 
tween the larger stones, can be taken into the pan. The sample is 
therefore limited to material less than 3 or 4 in. in diameter. In most 
beds this pan size gravel ranges from 25 to 60 per cent. of the entire 
mass. This percentage should be estimated. It is not possible to cal- 
culate from it the value of this entire mass, because the larger stones 
are not barren. Much of the gold adheres to their surfaces, and fine 
gold seems to have a special tendency to do this. Hence, if a pan test 
shows 20c. per cubic yard of fine material tested, and this represents 
only 50 per cent. of the mass, it is not correct to assume that the latter 
averages only 10c. per yard. The test merely fixes an upper and a lower 
limit, and the real contents lie somewhere between the two; in this 
case between 10 and 20c. 

Careful hand panning collects fine and scale gold perhaps more closely 
than any other practical method. It will be found best to wash down 
to the black sand, which is almost always barren, and then determine 
the gold by assay. Usually 120 pans are generally called a cubic yard, 
but the error of measurement in this way is very great. It is better to 
measure the sample in a small box made for the purpose. The swell of 
loose gravel above its original bulk in the bank is generally about one- 
fifth, so that 1 cu. yd. in bank is equivalent to 1.20 cu. yds. in the 
measuring box. If the gold is not too fine, and many points are to be 
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sampled, and a large quantity is to be handled from each point, it is 
better to wash in a rocker instead of in a pan. 

On account of the difficulties mentioned the only accurate tests are 
those in which the excavation of gravel is measured, and the sample 
taken is so large that it will include all workable sizes of stones. stand- 
ing in the bank. This requires the use of running water in a sluice. 
The latter may be 12 or 18 in. wide, and, say, 36 to 48 ft. long, with slat 
riffles arranged for easy removal. It is not necessary to use quicksilver 
unless the gold is very fine, and the quantity so small that a clean-up is 
difficult. The gravel from distant sample points may be hauled by. 
wagon to the sluice. For gravel carrying fine gold the writer has used 
an under-current attached to the sluice, but the additional saving has 
never exceeded 4% per cent. of the total gold. 

Excavations may be measured by the usual method of cross-sections. 
When a sample is cut down the face of a gravel bank the writer has 
found it more convenient and accurate to use an artificial reference 
plane, made by stretching two wires from top to bottom of the bank. 
The cross-sections before and after excavation are measured from 
this plane. 

Test Workings in Water-Bearing Gravel.—Drop drill holes are valua- 
ble and generally necessary as a preliminary to the expensive work of 
shafts and drifts. They cannot, however, take the place of such work. 
Drill holes will furnish a cross-section profile of the bedrock, and thus 
indicate the most probable location of the channel. They will also show 
the presence of large stones and boulders in serious quantities, the ex- 
istence of quicksand layers, etc. If gold is present it will be brought 
up in the sand pump. A failure to find gold in the sand raised may be 
evidence decisive enough to stop further operations, but the presence of 
gold, on the contrary, is not by any means decisive evidence. While 
drilling, the stones for a greater or less distance around the hole are 
churned and shaken. The finer and richer material in their interstices 
works loose and flows into the bottom of the hole, so that the gold 
brought up by the sand pump is largely derived from this adjacent 
gravel. Hence, it is impossible to say what volume of gravel has yielded 
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‘ SHAFT SINKING IN GRAVEL. 


the gold recovered, and any figures of value per cubic yard, based upon 
drill hole results, is pure guesswork. Nothing could be more dangerous 
than to base a heavy investment upon such data. 

The cost of drill holes in unknown gravel cannot be estimated closely: 


In favorable gravel, drilling is very rapid and cheap, but an abundance | 


of large stones may make the work expensive, and cause the loss of 
many holes. The money thus spent, however, may accomplish its pur- 
pose in showing that the gravel bed is of such a character that it cannot 
be mined at a reasonable expense. Under average Western conditions, 
the total contract cost of such work will generally range from $3 to $6 
per foot of hole. 

In these deposits there is no way to ascertain the structure of the pay 
gravel and its approximate contents, except by shafts and drifts. The 
depth of gravel does not usually exceed 40 to 70 ft. and much sand and 
small gravel must be raised with the water. A vertical centrifugal 
pump is therefore the best means‘of.handling the flow. In one typical 
instance of quite open gravel, the flow reached a maximum of about 
1,800 gals. per minute, while sinking:a 50-ft. shaft. A few weeks of 
steady pumping, however, reduced this to 500 gals. The extension of 
drifts increases the flow, but long continued draining has a remarkable 
effect in reducing it. A stream-flowing over such a gravel bed seems to 
pack the interstices of its chaanel with fine silt, and it does not furnish: 
water to the drained area as'‘rapidly as might be expected. 

Steam power will generally. be found best, because of the temporary 
nature of the work, and the.ease with which it may be moved from one 
shaft to another. Water pdwer saves a serious daily expense, but re- 
quires a heavier first cost, and cannot be moved. It is also very difficult 
to adjust turbines to the increased power and speed required by the 
pump as the depth increases. The usual heavy cost of such work is al- 
most invariably due to stoppages and breakdowns, and the most care- 
ful planning is necessary to reduce these to a minimum. The pump and 
stand pipe are best supported by an independent frame-work which can 
at any time be lifted out of the shaft. The pump shaft is driven by a 
quarter-twist belt, governed by an idler pulley which will permit the 
shaft to be lowered 4 ft. before shifting its pulley. 

The two standard methods available for work of this kind are to sink 
by driving lagging or to sink a caisson. With either method the shaft 
is apt to become distorted. Both are slow, and a caisson makes it very ~ 
difficult to arrange the pumping plant. The method of driving lagging - 
does not work well in coarse gravel, or where layers of large stones are 


present. Hence in most cases the following described plan, shown in 
the illustration, will be found best. 

The gravel along each wall of the shaft is excavated in the form of a 
small trench, and the space is packed with brush. A tilted cribbing 
plank, 2 by 6 in., is used to hold the brush in place, and is finally forced 
into position so as to form a continuation of the outer cribbing. This 
is held temporarily by a few 1-in. boards, nailed on and braced, as re- 
quired, until a depth of 4 ft. is gained all around, and another set of 
regular shaft timbers can be placed. A lagging of 1-in. boards, extend- 
ing between the two sets, is then nailed on the cribbing. A shaft was 
sunk in this way by skilled workmen, 47 ft. in 29 shifts of 10 hours each. 
The water flow was 500 to 800 gals. per minute, but no quicksand and 
only a few large stones were encountered. 

In drifting, it is necessary to use the standard methods, with driven 
lagging and breast-boards. Usually 2-in. lagging is used overhead and 
in the corners, and 1-in. boards at the sides and breast. This top lag- 
ging will often be found too light for the weight, and its bending causes 
delay and distortion of the work. In such cases selected 3-in. lumber 
should be used. 

In general it may be said that, excluding stoppages, a shaft may be 
sunk at the rate of 1% ft. per 10-hour shift. Drifting should maintain 
an average of 1% ft. per 10-hour shift. _The main expense is due to 
stoppages, the cost of plant and the cost of bringing in skilled work- 
men for a temporary job. 

In work of this kind, the heavy water flow makes it almost impossible 
to take accurate measurements of samples. Most of the fine sand and 
gravel will pass out through the centrifugal pump and may be put 
through the testing sluice. This, as well as the large stones, is apt to 
drop its gold on being loosened in the shaft bottom. Thé heavy water 
flow also washes out all fine gravel from the sides before it can be ob- 
served. It is, therefore, necessary to rely mainly upon panning, and 
judgment during the progress of the work. After the ground. has been 
drained for a while it becomes possible to sample any special layers of 
gravel. 


UNIFORM SIGNALS FOR COLORADO MINES. 

Mr. Harry A. Lee, Commissioner of Mines of the State of Colorado, 
has issued the following notice, under date of July 15th: 

In accordance with the provisions of paragraph 9, section. 20, of an 
act relative to the bureau of mines of the State of Colorado, authori izing 
the commissioner of mines to establish a uniform code of signals in all 
mines using hoisting machinery, the following code is hereby estab- 
lished, and “shall be securely posted, in clear and legible form, in the 
engine room, at the collar of the shaft and at each level or station. - 

Signals. 

One Bell.—Hoist. (See Rule 2.) 

One Bell.—Stop, if in motion. 

Two Bells.—Lower. (See Rule 2.) 

Three Bells.—Man on; run slow. (See Rule 2.) 

Seven Bells.—Accident; hoist or lower by verbal orders only. 

Three-two-one Bells.—Ready to shoot. (See Rule 3.) 

Engineer’s Signal.—Engineers shall, after signal 3-2-1, raise the 
bucket or cage 2 feet and lower again, and shall remain at his post until 
final signal is given and command executed. 

Rules Governing Signals. 

Rule 1. In giving ordinary signals make strokes on bell at regular 
intervals. In signals similar to ‘‘Ready to shoot” (3-2-1 bells), each bar 
(—) must take the same time as one stroke of the bell. 

2. When men are to be hoisted or lowered give the signal, for “Men 
on; run slow” (3 bells). Men must then get on bucket or cage, then 
give signal to hoist or lower (1 bell or 2 bells). 

3. After signal “Ready to shoot’ (3-2-1 bells) engineer must give 
signal that he is ready to hoist by raising and lowering bucket 2 feet 
Miners. must then give the signal ‘““Men on” (3 bells), then “spit fuse,” 
get on bucket or cage and give signal to hoist. 

4. All timbers, tools, etc., “longer than the depth of bucket, * or 
placed within a cage, must be securely lashed before being hoisted or 
lowered. 

5.. Signals to meet local demands and not in conflict with above may 
be added by individual operators, but the same must be posted in .clear 
and legible form in connection with above code. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR TAKING-UNDER EMINENT DO- 
MAIN MUST BE ACTUAL.—In proceedings for, the assessment of dam- 
ages for the taking, under eminent domain, property of another for 
use of public corporation, of a pile of culm on land belonging to a coal 
company, for use as ballast, the claimant can recover only actual dam- 
age, and evidence that the culm had no market value, and was given 
away by owners to get rid of it was admissible-—Morris & Essex ‘Mutual 
Coal Company vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company 
(42 Atlantic Reporter, 883); Supreme. Court, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OF Ct COAL LEASE DECREED BY 
COURT.—A valid agreement, definite and fair. and reasonable in its 
terms, was made for the lease of a tract of coal land, to be mined by 


. lessee. The lease would necessarily extend through a number of years. 


The oauantity to be mined each year was uncertain, and payment. of 
royalty was to be made according to a sliding scale. varying from year 
to year. Owing to a known fault in the vein, but the extent of which 
was unknown, the total quantity of coal to be mined was very largely a 
matter of uncertainty. The court held that specific performance'of the 
agreement would be decreed at suit of the lessor, on the. ground of the 
inadequacy of his remedy at law for nonperformance, arising from the 
impossibility of determining the amount of his’ damages with any rea- 
sonable degree of accuracv.—Oakford vs. Hackley @e Federal Report- 
er, 38); Circuit Court of United States. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries addressed to this department should relate to matters within tne 
speciai province of this riodical, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, 
geology, mineralogy, machinery, supplies, etc. As it is manifestly impossible 
to devote space to all the questions and notes constantly received, prefer- 
ence will be given to topics which seem to be of interest to others besides 
the inquirer. We cannot here undertake to — professional advice on 
problems requiring special investigation and which should be otbained from 
a consulting expert. Nor can we undertake to give advice about mining 
companies or mining stocks. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed 
from correspondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers should 
send their names and addresses. Anonymous questions will not be an- 
swered. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted 
by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Dolomite in California.—Are there any deposits of dolomite in Cali- 
fornia?—F. Y. 


Answer.—In reference to this query (“Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal,” May 10th, 1899, page 594), a correspondent writes that the so- 
called Inyo marble, found about 5 miles north of Keeler, in Inyo County, 
California, is really a very pure dolomite. It contains, according to the 
State Mineralogist (“Tenth Annual Report,” page 215), 54.25 per cent. 
Ca Co,; 44.45 per cent. MgCO,; and only 0.60 per cent. iron and silica. 





Silicon Copper.—Is silica copper or copper-silicide made in the United 
States?—M. S. S. 


Answer.—An answer to this question was given in the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal,’’ June 10th, 1899, page 684. The Cowles Electric 
Smelting and Aluminum Company, Lockport, N. Y., informs us that it 
makes silicon-copper in the electric furnace. The Cowles Company 
further claims that it is at present the only maker of pure silicon-cop- 
per. The metal made by the Waldo Foundry Company and the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company is more properly silicon-bronze, made by 
adding silicon-copper to pure copper. 





Losses in Roasting Zinc Ores.—In Volume II. of ‘“‘The Mineral Indus- 
try,” page 665, Mr. W. R. Ingalls says (on line 34) that “Each unit of 
sulphur combined with zinc in the roasted ore holds back two units of 
zinc in the retort.” ‘ 

Can you tell me how he arrives at this? It is easy to see how one 
unit would be lost; but how two? All the information in his article is 
so — and clear I would be glad to know how this is arrived at. 
—J. W. B. 

Answer.—Zinc sulphide consists of zinc 67 per cent. and sulphur 33 
per cent., in even numbers, or about 2 parts zinc per part of sulphur. 
Consequently, if the roasted ore assays 1 per cent. sulphur combined 
with zinc there must be 2 per cent. of zinc combined with it, or 1 unit 
of sulphur and 2 of zinc, if it be expressed in that manner. Zinc sul- 
phide may be decomposed in the retort by lime or metallic iron (re- 
duced from ferrous oxide), but it is unsafe to depend on that, and it is 
customary to reckon that zine present as sulphide will be lost. It is 
the same thing with zinc sulphate, which in the retort is reduced to 
sulphide. 





Acid-Resisting Metals——Who is the highest authority on the subject 
of metals for resisting acids? Is there any publication devoted to that 
subject? Are there any parties who manufacture alloys or compound 
metals for that purpose?—J. C. R. 


Answer.—The subject of the resistance of various metals to acids is 
treated more or less in all the books on metallurgy, and you will find 
notes on the subject in them and also in many works on chemistry. 
There is not any special work on the substance in existence, though 
there should be no difficulty in finding the information. The same an- 
swer will cover your second question. There is no such publication as 
you mention, but notes on the subject appear from time to time in the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,” and the special chemical papers. 
There is no special alloy made for the purpose of resisting acids; at 
least there is none on the market, though nearly all the pump-makers 
claim to have special compositions which they use for valves, pump 
linings, etc., when the passages of the pump are likely to be corroded. 
If you consult the standard works on chemistry and the files of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,” you will find practically nearly all 
that can be said on the point. 


Stamp Mill Practice—What are the heaviest stamps in general use? 
What is the usual order of drop in stamp when arranged by fives, as I 
believe is the usual practice?—R. P. J. 


Answer.—The weight of stamps in California, where the system of 
heavy stamps and slow drop was most popular, was gradually increased 
from the old 500 or 600 lbs. weight up to 800, 900 and in a few cases 1,000 
Ibs. Lately, however, there has been some reaction from the extreme 
weight, and at the present time about 850 Ibs. is the most usual weight 
for the best stamp mills. This was the weight adopted for the large 
new mills which were built tast year for the Alaska-Treadwell and 
Alaska-United mills on Douglas Island. The. 850-lb. stamp is also, we 
believe, being used in the new mills of the Homestake Company in 
South Dakota. 

As to order of drop, there are a great many opinions and a great many 
differences in practice, and every mill-man has arguments in fevor of 
his own ideas. The most popular and generally adopted is 1-4-2-5-3. 
At one time the order 1-5-2-4-3 was quite popular, but it is claimed that 


it tends to scour the block and wear the screens, although many claim 
that ore can be crushed faster with that arrangement than with any 
other. 

If you will consult T, A. Rickard’s “Stamp Milling of Gold Ores” you 
will find a great deal of interesting information and many comparisons 
on the points just referred to, as well as others connected with stamp 
milling. 





Barrels of Petroleum.—I notice that petroleum production is gener- 
ally reported in this country in barrels. Why is this done? What is 
a barrel of petroleum? Is the measure used in other countries? Would 
not a more definite statement be preferable?—B. H. 


Answer.—1. The use of the term “barrel’’ in reporting petroleum is 
one of those trade customs which have grown up, no one can say ex- 
actly how. It dates from the early days of the petroleum industry, and 
has fastened itself on the trade so that it will be apparently hard work 
to get rid of it. ; 

2. The barrel of petroleum as used in reporting statistics is 42 stand- 
ard gallons, of 231 cubic inches each. The actual barrel in which oil 
is shipped varies from 40 to 50 gallons, and is usually nearer 50. In 
Europe iron barrels are used, holding usually 50 gallons or more. The 
oil exported to the East—China, India, etc—is sent usually in 
“cases,” each case holding two tins of 2 gallons each. The barrel of the 
reports, therefore, is not an actual barrel, but a fictitious or conven- 
tional barrel. 

3. In England the barrel is used to some extent as a measure, but not 
universally. In Canada the barrel is used. The Canadian barrel is 35 
imperial gallons; as this imperial gallon is 277.27 cubic inches, the bar- 
rel contains 9,704.4 cubic inches, and is practically the same as the 
American standard barrel, which is nominally 9,702 cubic inches. In 
most European countries petroleum is generally reported in liters; 3.785 
liters are equal to 1 United States standard gallon, and a barrel (42 
gallons) would therefore be 158.97 liters. The figures of production of 
the Baku District in Russia are generally given in metric tons. In this 
country the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department reports all 
exports of petroleum in gallons. 

4. A better measure would be the liter, which we hope will become 
the legal and official measure when the metric system is definitely 
adopted in this country—as it ought to be and should be before long. 
The barrel is one of those trade fictions which encumber so many 
branches of business, and which are being gradually done away with, 
as men recognize their cumbersome uselessness. 


COAL EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—During June the exports of 
coal, coke, cinders and briquettes from the United Kingdom reached a 
total of 3,901,804 tons, compared with 2,916,975 tons in June, 1898, and 
3,082,214 tons in June, 1897. The quantity of coal exported for the six 
completed months of the present year was 20,990,630 tons, as against 
16,717,793 tons in the first half of 1898, and 17,395,168 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1897. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company on receipt of 25 cents. © 





Week Ending July lith, 1899. 


7. JOURNAL-BOX FOR STAMP-MILLS. Thomas W. Capen, Chicago, 
me Ill., assignor to the Gates Iron Works, of Illinois. A ben provided 
with an upwardly-extending flange and a semicylindrical bearing, 

a dust-cap provided with at least two lugs on its inner lateral edge, 





a lug on the upwardly-extending flange of the lower portion of the 
box arranged above and between the lugs on the cap, and a wedge 
arranged to be driven between the lugs on the cap and on the box 
portion to hold the parts together. 


628.460. CLOSING DEVICE FOR VESSELS CONTAINING VOLATILE 
LIQUIDS. Louis Goybet, La Plaine, Switzerland, assignor to La 
Societe Chimique des Usines du Rhone, anciennement Gilliard, P. 
Monnet et Cartier, Lyons, France. The combination with a vessel 
for containing volatile liquids, having a capillary orifice, a tip and 
a neck, of a cap, having a _ yielding packing for engaging said tip 
and closing said orifice, and having elastic portions sliding axially 
on, and elasticity embracing and frictionally engaging, said neck. 


628,492. SECONDARY BATTERY. Charles Ridsdale, Chicago, Ill. An elec- 
trode for secondary ‘batteries comprising in its construction a sec- 
tion of oxide of lead formed in a complete integral mass having 
extensions forming ridges along its side or sides and corresponding 
recesses also formed by said ridges together with extended chan- 
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nels through the interior of the said section and a strip of con- 
ducting material extended through said section. 


628,499. ORE AMALGAMATOR. John E. Sutphen, Albany, N. Y. Tho com- 


bination of a rotary cylinder having outer heads provided with 
hollow trunnions, heat-receptacles formed about the shell and ends 





of said cylinder in communication with the openings of said trun- 
nion, and a roller having a smooth outer surface arranged within 
said cylinder. 


628,528. APPARATUS FOR HANDLING METAL BARS. Victor E. Edwards 


628,530. 


628,592. 


628,639. 


628,667. 


628,676. 


628,697. 


and Paul B. Morgan, Worcester, Mass., assignors to the Morgan 
Construction Company, same place. An elevated straightening 
mechanism and an elevated inclined section of a cooling-bed in com- 
bination with a series of pockets and conveying mechanism located 
beneath said inclined section of the cooling-bed and forming the 
second section of the cooling apparatus. 

ROCK-DRILL AND ROCK-DRILL BIT, ETC. Alfred Gozzard, Shef- 
field, England, assignor to Richard Nicholson and Robert James 
Nicholson, same place. A cutter comprising a central cutting edge, 





628.580. 


transversely-extending portions at each end of the central edge, 
said portions having thereon cutting edges and having also dove- 
tailed abutments adjacent to said cutting edges and forming re- 
cesses larger at their inner ends whereby the transverse portions 
provide the cutting and holding means. 


DERRICK. Edward F. Terry, New York, N. Y. In combination, a 
tripod-mast the legs of which are, at the apex, pivotally connected 
together, and a base in the form of the letter T, the rearwardly- 
éxtending portion of which is pivotally connected to the front por- 
tion. 

CARBURETER. Wilbur F. Steele, Asbury Park, N. J. The com- 
bination, with a carbureter, a trap below the level of the same, 
a pipe for conveying oil from the trap to the carbureter, and a 
waste-pipe connecting the carbureter and trap and ‘extending be- 
low the level of the outlet of the latter, of a supply-tank located 
above the level of the trap and connected therewith but having no 
direct connection, normally, with the carbureter, except through 
the trap, and means for forcing oil from the trap through the out- 
let-pipe. 

BATTERY-ELECTRODE. John C. Howell, London, England, as: 
signor to the Porous Accumulator Company, Limited, same place. 
A battery-electrode comprising a metallic ribbon in the form of a 
helix with each turn in the form of a cone and partially covering 
the next preceding turn. 


FORMING ACCUMULATORS. Charles Pollack, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. The process of forming lead electrodes in accumu- 
lators, consisting in first treating them as anodes in electrolytical 
elements with a current having a tension which does not exceed 
two volts per element, thereby producing a covering of lower 
oxide of lead, and then completing the formation by the use of a 
current having an electromotive force in excess of two volts. 

CONCENTRATING AND AMALGAMATING MACHINE. George R. 
Couls and Peter P. Dohlgreen, Tacoma, Wash. A reservoir, a spin- 
dle journaled in the bottom of said reservoir, a stationary cam- 
block, a hopper having cam projections upon its under side, said 
projections resting upon the cam-block, a shank projecting down- 
ward from the hopper and having a socket therein for the recep- 
tion of the squared end of the spindle, means for rotating the 





628,697. 


spindle, a pump adapted to be actuated in unison with the rotating 
of the spindle, a pipe leading from the bottom of the reservoir to 
said pump, a second pipe leading from the —- to a point above 
the hopper, a guard W surrounding the hopper to prevent the 
spilling of the water, sand and flour gold so that it must of ne- 
cessity fall on the said amalgam plate, a screen extending from 
the upper edge of the reservoir, an amalgam plate located beneath 
the screen, and a partition so placed within the reservoir as to form 
a pocket for the retention of sand and the like. 


628,782. ELECTRIC FURNACE. James J. Faulkner, Memphis, Tenn. The 


combination with the furnace-chamber of two opposing electrodes, 
and means for automatically adjusting one of said electrodes. 


628,787. INCANDESCENT MANTLE AND PROCESS OF MAKING SAME. 


Ferdinand Fritz, London,-England. The process consists in first 
impregnating a mantle of textile fiber with any known solution of 
metallic salts or of rare earths, destroying the fiber by combustion 
and subsequently treating the mantle or skeleton with a solution 
of a in alcohol and ether, and with a solution of a salt of 
cerium. 


628,806. METHOD OF PRODUCING CARBIDE OF CALCIUM. William S. 


Horry, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; assignor to E. V. Douglas, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The method consists in arranging electrodes of op- 
posite polarity in a vertical position and adjacent to each other, 
feeding a suitable charge of raw material around the electrodes, 
causing a suitable current to flow between the electrodes thereby 


reducing adjacent portions of the charge and producing an initial’ 


pool of carbide, keeping the charge around the electrodes of such 
depth as to retain a considerable portion of the heat generated 
and thereby maintaining the pool of carbide in a molten condi- 


628,815. 


628,832. 


628,861. 


BOS, 876. 


€28,96. ROTARY PUMP OR MOTOR. John Grindrod, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LL 





tion until it spreads out lateraily beyond the field of reduction, and 
shifting the carbide and charge vertically with respect to the 
oe to bring successive portions of the charge into the field 
of reduction. 


DERRICK. Charles W. Kearns, Chicago, Ill. The combination of a 
supporting-platform, a circular track arranged thereon, a turn- 
table mounted on the circular track, a hoisting-engine on the turn- 
table, and a cable connected to such engine and rove around the 
circular track and the ends thereof so secured to the supporting 
platforms as to secure a complete rotation of the turn+table. 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE. Thomas R. Morgan, Sr., and 
William H. Morgan, Alliance, Ohio. The combination with a trav- 
eling trolley, a rack-bar carried thereby and a motor and gearing 
for actuating the rack-bar, or guide-rods, a counterweight mounted 
on the rods and means connecting the counterweight with the 
rack-bar for counterbalancing the latter. 

HOISTING APPARATUS. Thomas Shipley, York, Pa. In combina- 
tion with the motor-cylinder and its piston and piston-rod, ‘the 
system of levers operated thereby, the two sets of sheaves carried 
by and moving with said system of levers, the leader or guide, and 
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628,806. 


the chain extending in several folds around and across between the 
two sets of sheave-wheels and thence to the guide or leader, the 
system of levers being so arranged for operation that the lifting 
power of the system increases progressively as said system ap- 
proaches the limit of its lifting movement. 


APPARATUS FOR HANDLING COAL. William H. Wall, Nanaimo, 
Canada. The combination of a supply-track, a dumping-track, a 
carriage for transferring the cars from the supply to the dumping 
track, a cylinder and piston for moving the carriage, dogs for 
moving the cars along the supply and discharge tracks, cylinders 
and pistons for operating said dogs and means for controlling the 
supply: of pressure to the several said cylinders. 

The 

combination set forth of a casing having a chamber provided with 

an inlet and an outlet; rotary segmental pistons arranged in said 





628,906. 


chamber; narrow bearing-faces projecting from the end and side 
walls of such chamber and fitted to conform to the faces of the 
pistons; chambers provided in the bearing-faces; and spring-pres- 
sure packings located in the chambers and adapted to be operated 
by the pressure to form packings for the pistons when pressure is 
applied on either side of the packings. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy: 


Week Ending June 10th, 1899. 


11,570 of 1898. ELECTROLYSIS OF SALT. G. and G. W. Bell, Liverpool. 


11,895 of 1898. 


Improvements in the plant for electrolysing salt, in which mercury 
cathodes carry the metal to the oxidizing chamber. 
REDUCING SULPHIDES. J. Armstrong, London. Modifica- 


tion in the inventor’s process for reducing sulphides by heati 
with carbon and carbonate of soda. - - 7 ng 


11,940 of 1898. ZINC SEPARATION. R. Threlfall, Sydney, N. S. W. Separat- 


ing lead and zinc fume by leaching out the zinc with acid, sulphate 
of soda or potash. 


12,005 of 18988. COAL WASHER AND SETTLER. C. Burnett, Durham. Re- 


15,502 of 1898. 


covering fine coal suspended in the water from coal washers. 


Week Ending June 17th, 1899. 


ELECTROLYSIS OF SALT. J. Hargreaves, Farnworth, 
Widnes. Improved method of supporting the cathodes and dia- 
phragms in the inventor’s plant for electrolysing salt. : : 


25,481 of 1898. ORE COOLER. P. Argall, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. Plant for 


rapidly cooling ore coming from furnaces. 


27,506 of 1898. MINE DOOR. J. Alda, Essen, Germany. A’ ventilating door 


for mines that will open and shut automatically on the passage of 
wagons. 


8,388 of = MEANS FOR RAISING WATER FROM MINE SHAFTS. Ross 


Browne, San Francisco, and Fraser & Chalmers, London. A 
system of mine pumping, combining the vacuum system and the 
bailing system. , : 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. Hartwig A. Cohen returned last week to 
Salt Lake City from California. 


Mr. W. J. Carton is looking over the more 
prominent Utah mining districts. 


Col. H. G. Heffron returned to Utah a week 
or more ago from Cochiti, New Mexico. 


Mr. James W. Neill has returned to Salt Lake 
City from a professional errand to Butte. 


Mr. J. C. Dawson, formerly with the White 
Bear Mine, Rossland, B. C., is in San Francisco. 


Mr. Benedict Crowell, of Cleveland, O., is in 
the Lake Superior region examining iron prop- 
erties. 


Prof. Raphael Pumpelly is examining mining 
properties in Clear Creek County, Colo., for 
Eastern parties. 


Mr. Joseph R. Ryan now has charge of the 
Consolidated California & Virginia Mine, on the 
Comstock Lode at Virginia City, Nev. 


Mr. Heber Holman is the new superintendent 
of the Best & Belcher and Gould & Curry mines 
on the Comstock Lode at Virginia City, Nev. 


Mr. E. E. Burlingame, Denver’s pioneer as- 
sayer, returned there a few days ago from a trip 
to Idaho, where he has been looking after his 
mining interests. 


Col. W. P. Rend of Chicago, Iill., spent last 
week at Charleston, W. Va., and points further 
up Kanawha and New Rivers looking after his 
extensive coal interests. 


Professor W. S. Keyes, who has been in Butte 
as an expert in the notable law suits there, has 
been giving a few days to Utah. He probably 
by this time is again in Montana. 


Mr. A. L. Robinson, after a hurried visit to 
Utah, was back in Boston on Monday last. He 
devoted 2 days to Bingham and speaks in high 
terms of mining conditions generally. 


Mr. R. L. Somerville, of Lonaconing, Md., has 
been promoted to be general superintendent of 
all the mines and property owned by the 
Georges Creek Coal and Iron Company. 


Mr. Edmund B. Kirby, the well known mining 
engineer, of Denver, has gone to Rossland, Brit- 
ish Columbia, on professional business, and will 
return during the latter part of September. 


Mr. John Q. Denny, of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been elected general manager of the Susque- 
hanna Iren and Steel Company, recently organ- 
ized by Philadelphia and Pittsburg capitalists. 


Mr. W. D. Crawford, who has been assistant 
general manager of the Shoenberger Steel Com- 
pany, becomes general manager of the Tide- 
water Stee! Company, at Chester, Pa., on Au- 
gust ist. 


Prof. G. P. Grimsley, professor of geology at 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., is visiting the 
principal mining centers in California and Ne- 
vada, for the purpose of preparing lectures on 
economic geology. 


Mr. J. R. Southworth, of New York, who is 
investigating the resources of the northern 
States of Mexico and making printed reports 
for the Mexican Government, is in San Fran- 
cisco. He reports great activity in mining in 
the northern part of Lower California and in the 
States of Sinaloa and Sonora, most of the capi- 
tal being American. 


Mr. Paul Johnson, late superintendent of the 
Guggenheims’ lead and copper smelting plants at 
Aguas Calientes, Mex., which plants he remod- 
elled to a total smelting capacity of over 1,000 
tons per day, has been in California for the last 
three months, where he has located and planned 
extensive smelting works for the California Cop- 
per Company at Madera, Madera County. Mr. 
Johnson will from there start for Greenwood, B. 
C., where he will plan, build and take charge of 
smelting works for the British Columbia Copper 
Company, Limited. 


Mr. Ernest R. Woakes, who has been man- 
ager of the Darien Gold Mining Company’s 
mines in the Republic of Columbia, South Amer- 
ica, for the last seven years, has recently re- 
signed the position of manager and has been 
appointed consulting engineer to the company, 
Mr. J. Allan Veatch being now the manager. 
Mr. Woakes passed through New York last 
week on his way to Nelson, British Columbia 
where he will reside for some months looking 
after the interests of the Duncan Mines, Lim- 
ited, in that country. 


Prof. Charles F. Chandler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, has been elected president 
of the Society of Chemical Industry of Eng- 
land. Dr. Chandler has served as chairman of 
the New York section of the society, and is 
the first American to be elected president of an 
English scientific society. He studied at the 
Universities of Goettingen and Berlin. He was 
Professor of Chemistry at Union College before 





he was 21 years old, and in 1864 he helped found 
the School of Mines of Columbia University. 
He accepted the Chair of Chemistry in the 
College of Pharmacy of New York in 1865, and 
is still Professor of Organic Chemistry there. 


OBITUARY. 





W. G. Scott, a mining engineer, committed 
suicide in Pittsburg, Pa., on July 19th. Unsuc- 
cessful investments in the West was the cause. 


Horace K. Thurber died July 20th, at Hailey, 
Ida. He was about 75 years old, and leaves a 
wife, but no children. Mr. Thurber for many 
years was one of the largest wholesale grocers 
in the United States, his headquarters then 
being in New York City. Since 1892 he had been 
interested in mining ventures in Idaho, and in 
1895 located at Hailey. Since then he had done 
extensive work on the Camas No. 2, Pass, Nar- 
row Grades, Red Elephant, Crown ‘Point and 
other properties. He had also a large cattle 
business in Kansas and New Mexico. 


Thomas M. Jenkins, one of the best known 
coal operators and shippers of the Pittsburg 
District, died July 18th at his home in 
Hazelwood, Pa. He was but 42 years of 
age. He was the son of Robert Jen- 
kins, was born in Westmoreland County 
and came to Pittsburg in 1875. Soon after he as- 
sumed charge of his father’s affairs and was as- 
sociated with his brother in conducting the busi- 
ness, the firm name being T. M. Jenkins & Com- 
pany. The firm practically controlled the Pitts- 
burg market for some years. After the firm 
sold its retail trade Captain Jenkins devoted his 
time to the operation of the firm’s mines. When 
a young man he was considered a first-class 
pilot and was frequently entrusted with large 
tows of coal shipped to Southern points. Cap- 
tain Jenkins was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Pittsburg Coal Exchange and took 
a deep interest in all matters looking toward the 
improvement of river affairs. 


Lloyd Tevis, ex-president of the Wells, Fargo 
Express Company, died in San Francisco, July 
24th. He was born in Shelbyville, Ky., on 
March 20th, 1824, but in 1849 left home for Cali- 
fornia by way of the plains. His early ex- 
periences of California life were gained in an 
El Dorado mining camp. For two years he 
carried on a law and =*real estate  busi- 
ness in Sacramento, and early in 1853 re- 
moved to San _ Francisco. He was more 
or less prominently connected with many 
of the great public enterprises which ac- 
celerated the development of the State, such as 
the California Steam Navigation Company, the 
California State Telegraph Company, the San 
Francisco Dry Dock and the San Francisco Gas- 
light Company. Mr. Tevis was also largely inter- 
ested in the Kern County Land Company, a 
great colonization and irrigation scheme. He 
was also connected with mining enterprises, 
being a large shareholder in the Anaconda 
Mine, near Butte, Mont.; the Ontario Mining 
Company, of Park City, Utah; the great 
Homestake Mine at Lead, S. Dak., and others. 
At one time he was president of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and at the same time 
the largest stock owner. He was also president 
of the North American Commercial Company, 
one of the most extensive fur-dealing corpora- 
tions in the world. He was president of the 
Wells Fargo Express Company for many years. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—En- 
trance examinations have been held this year at 
Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Con- 
cord, N. H.; Dever, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Ex- 
eter, N. H.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Manlius, N. Y.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Port- 
land, Me.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Springfield, Mass.; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. The total registration, 633, is 78 
more than last year, and the largest in the his- 
tory of the Institute. Of these 261 are prelimi- 
nary applicants for admission in 1900. A con- 
tinually increasing proportion of applicants di- 
vide their examinations between 2 successive 
years. Entrance examinations are also held in 
Boston in September. 


International Association for Testing Materi- 
als—American Section.—The second annual 
meeting will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., on Au- 
gust 15th and 16th, the sessions being at the 
rooms of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and headquarters being at the 
Monongahela House. The provisional program 
issued by Secretary R. L. Humphrey, states 
that the opening session will be in the morning 
of Tuesday, August 15th. In the afternoon a 
visit will be made to the furnaces, mills and 
laboratories of the Edgar Thompson Steel 
Works. In the evening will be an informal din- 
ner at the Monongahela House, followed by a sec- 
ond session, at which the Chairman will make 
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his address. On August 16 the final session will 
be held in the morning and in the afternoon 
there will be opportunity for visiting the works 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and other industrial establishments. 


Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia.—At the meet- 
ing on June 3d 57 members and visitors were 
present. The paper of the evening was by Mr. 
George A. Ricker, of Buffalo, N. Y., who de- 
scribed the engineering features of the construc- 
tion and present method of maintenance of the 
railroad running on the American side of the 
Niagara River from Niagara Falls to Lewiston. 
His remarks were illustrated by a series of 
photographic views enlarged by the electric 
lantern, and by maps and sections of this road. 
The details of the construction of this and 
other roads of similar engineering difficulty were 
discussed by Messrs. John Birkinbine, James 
Christie and others. 

Mr. William R. Dunn was elected to active 
membership, Messrs. Constantine Shuman and 
James Herbert Stitzer, Jr., to junior member- 
ship, and Mr. James Thompson to associate 
membership. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 





Geo. G. Jackson of Denver, Colo., recently 
shipped to the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany of Butte, Mont., 2 15 H.P. hoists of special 
design. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Company has given the Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Company, of Scranton, Pa., an order 
for 2,500 tons of 80-lb. rails. 


Chas. H. Schaeffer, of Marquette, Mich., and 
Noah W. Gray, of Ashland, Wis., are repairing 
Carp charcoal furnace at Marquette, Mich., and 
expect to put it in blast in early fall. 


The Allentown Rolling Mills, of Allentown, 
Pa., has blown in one of its anthracite furnaces 
and expects to blow in the other about August 
10th. Both furnaces have been idle since 1894. 


The Empire Steel and Iron Company is repair- 
ing its Victoria Furnace, at Goshen Bridge, Va., 
and expects to have it ready for blast in August 
or September. Its annual capacity is about 50,- 
000 gross tons. 


The Illinois Steel Company has begun work 
on 2 new blast furnaces at South Chicago of the 
greatest capacity, which will not blow in until 
the fall of 1900, as at least 15 months will be re- 
quired to complete them. 


The Hewett-Sisley Company, mining brokers, 
of Butte, Mont., has, it is announced, been dis- 
solved. L. A. Sisley will continue business and 
the new firm will be known as L. A. Sisley & 
Company, mining stock brokers. 


The Knoxville Iron Company, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has bought the entire plant of the Harri- 
man Iron Works at Harriman, Tenn. The plant 
will be improved and enlarged. It is a modern 
rolling mill, but has not been operated to its full 
capacity for several years. 


The 600 employees at the Riverside Iron and 
Steel Company works, Benwood, W. Va., have 
had an increase of 10 per cent. in wages. This 
makes the second increase since the first of the 
year, and the first granted under the manage- 
ment of the National Tube Company. 


It has been announced that Matthew Addy 
& Company, of Cincinnati, O., are to be the gen- 
eral and executive sales agents of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and R&ilroad Company after 
August 15th. They will have the sale of all the 
brands made by this company, which is now 
the owner of 20 furnace stacks. 


The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has secured the contract for the entire supply of 
forges and blowers to be used in the temporary 
machine shops on the Port Arthur section of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad. The order, which 
was secured through the M. S. Friede Company, 
of New York, calls for 106 forges and 14 blowers. 


Among other sales made by the Bullock Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
in June were: Burgess Steel and Iron Company, 
Portsmouth, O., one 10 and one 20 H. P. motor; 
Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s Point, Md., 
one 10 H. P. crane motor; Wyeth Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo., two 
10 H. P. elevator motors. 


The Ironsides Company, of Columbus, O., 
which, among other articles, manufactures spe- 
cial lubricants for wire rope and gearing, that 
form a protective deposit on the surfaces exposed 
to wear or other destructive action, reports large 
sales of its goods to general mining and manu- 
facturing concerns throughout this country, and 
an encouraging trade also with foreign countries. 


It is stated that the Imperial Government 
Railways of Japan and a large New York ex- 
porting house have recently placed orders for 
7 Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotives 
for use in the Government and other mines in 
Japan. The engines are the joint manufacture 
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of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


The new 48-in. universal mill of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, at Homestead, Pa., is 
in operation. A. R. Hunt is manager and about 
300 men are employed. The new universal plate 
mills cover six acres and cost $3,000,000. The 
new open hearth mill No. 3 has also been put in 
operation for the first time. There are 20 fur- 
naces of unusual capacity and 4 more furnaces 
will be added at once. 


The National Steel Company has, it is stated, 
let contracts at Newcastle, Pa., for building and 
equipping the largest blast furnace in the Shen- 
ango Valley. The furnace is to cost $1,000,000, 
with a capacity of 600 tons daily. The entire 
product of the new blast furnace and of all the 
other furnaces now in operation will be con- 
sumed by the steel plant. The capacity of the 
latter will be increased from 1,000 tons daily, its 
present capacity, to 1,500 tons. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company, 
of Bristol, Va., is repairing its furnace at Rad- 
ford, Va., that was built in 1892 but has never 
been in blast. The company is also repairing 
its furnace near Bristol, Tenn., and expects to 
blow it in about September, and recently pur- 
chased the mineral lands of the Big Stoney 
Mining Company, at Interior, Va., also the Big 
Stoney railroad, which runs from Interior to 
Ripplemead, 12 miles. 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, of German- 


town Junction, Pa., sold recently these Cochrane 
feed water heaters and purifiers: Illinois Steel 


Company, Chicago, Ill., 22,000 H. P.; Duluth 
Furnace Company, 1,500 H. P.; Mariopol & 
Nicopol Mining and Metallurgical Company, 


Russia, 2,500 H. P.; Reed Furnace Company, 
West Middlesex, Pa., 1,250 H. P.; Pittsburg 
Terra Cotta Company, Point Murray, N. J., 500 
H. P.; and made these sales to the Cochrane 
separators: Carnegie Steel Company, two 16- 
in., one each 14%-in. and 12-in.; United States 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass., 10-in.; Oil Well 
Supply Company, Bradford, Pa., two 7-in. and 
one 41%4-in.; American Blower Company, London, 
England, 4-in.; Latrobe, Pa., Steel Company, 7- 
in.; Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, Sayre, 
Pa., 10-in. 


The Union Sampling Works, in Denver, have 
been sold to Henry E. Woods, who proposes to 
remodel them and fit out a plant for the testing 
of ore in large quantities. The plant was erect- 
ed by Joseph M. Marshall 14 years ago, and was 
operated by him as a public sampler for several 
years. It was then sold to Herman E. Joy, who 
also operated it for a time, but it has been idle 
for 5 or 6 years. Mr. Woods intends to convert 
it into an experimental concentrating mill, fur- 
nishing a place where miners can make satis- 
factory tests of their ores with a view to con- 
centration, and ascertain not only the adapta- 
bility of the ores to concentration, but the proper 
methods of treatment. The plant will be con- 
structed, first, with a view to the most modern 
methods of concentration, and, second, to pro- 
vide means for testing any quantity of ore from 
1 to 100 tons. The mill is to be thoroughly 
equipped with modern machinery, including 
crushers, rolis, jigs, Wilfley and other tables 
and vanners, so that whatever the character of 
the ore, its most economical method of treat- 
ment can be accurately determined. 


The Diamond State Steel Company, of Wil- 
mington, Del., has let a contract for acid and 
basic open hearth furnaces of daily capacity of 
400 to°500 tons to W. W. Lindsay & Company, of 
Philadelphia. The blooming mill and tables are 
being made by the Mesta Machine Company, of 
Pittsburg. The large reversing engine is being 
made by Wm. Tod & Company, Youngstown, O. 
The electric charging machine, cars and charg- 
ing boxes are being made by the Wellman- 
Seaver Engineering Company, of Cleveland, O. 
All of these contracts are based upon such de- 
liveries as shall put the plant in shape to begin 
running in January next. Julian Kennedy, of 
Pittsburg, is acting as consulting engineer. The 
company now has upward of 1,300 employees, 
and on July 24th puddling rates, $3.75 per gross 
ton, and other mill wages became in proportion, 
this being the fifth advance the company had 
made in wages during the past few months. 
The officers of the company are H. T. Wallace, 
president; L. A. Bower, vice-president (with 
special charge of the New York business office); 
W. E. Boughten, treasurer; W. H. Wallace, sec- 
retary, and E. B. Martin, superintendent of the 
steel department. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspond- 
ents who desire to purchase American goods, and 
shall be pleased to furnish them information con- 
cerning goods of any kind and forward them cata- 
\peues and discounts of manufacturers in each 

e. 





THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the *‘Engineering and Mining Journal” 
are not brokers or exporters, nor have they any 
pecuniary interest in buying and selling goods of 
aly Kina. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ALASKA. 
Cape Nome. 

The United Coast and Geodetic Survey re- 
cently received a report from G. R. Putnam, at 
St. Michael, regarding the recently opened gold 
fields around Cape Nome. Mr. Putnam says 
he cannot vouch for the accuracy of floating re-~ 


ports, but it is certain that new fields have been 


opened from 5 to 30 miles back from the coast, 
between Cape Nome and Cape Rodney. There 
are about 2,000 miners in'this section, with their 
principal settlement at Anvil City, a town not 
yet on any map except those of the transporta- 
tion companies. It is claimed by the boomers 
that some of the new country is very rich. 


Koyokuk River. 


Sunflower Mining Company.—This Fort Scott, 
Kan., company left for Alaska 18 months ago, 
sailing in its own steamer from San Francisco. 
lt is now reported stranded at St. Michael. The 
company started with money and provisions 
for 2 years. It spent the winter on the Koyo- 
kuk River, 2,300 miles above St. Michael and 
400 miles above the furthest point it could 
reach by boat. News from them received re- 
cently tells of suffering and hardships. All of 
the money was spent in prospecting, but no 
gold was found. The report indicates the 
worthlessness of the Koyokuk District. 


Kotzebue Sound. 


It is stated that the United States Govern- 
ment will probably have to aid prospectors, 
said to number 1,000, who are stranded in this 
desolate country. Twelve hundred men went 
into the Kotzebue country well outfitted. Two 
hundred succeeded in getting over the snow last 
winter. Many died en route. The great ma- 
jority of those who went in are said to be on 
the shore of the Sound waiting for a chance 
to come home. No merchant vessels will run 
to that district this year, and the whalers 
which call for fresh water will not take pas- 
sengers. Many of the men are said to have 
been sick with scurvy and are going to float 
down the streams running into the Sound to 
wait for Government help. 

Details of the loss of the Bens expedition 
were brought by passengers of the Bertha, 
which arrived at San Francisco recently. Out 
of a party of 17 persons who left Port Towns- 
end June i1lth, 1898, for Kotzebue Sound, to 
prospect for gold, only one survives, Mrs. H. 
W. Bens, of Clay City, Ky. 


ARIZONA. 
Gila County. 


Black Copper.—This mine, owned by H. L. 
Highdon, near the Black Warrior, is reported 
shipping regularly to the smelter at Silver City. 

Old Dominion.—The new hoist at this mine, 
near Globe, is stated to be the largest in the 
Territory, with 20 x 60 cylinders, direct acting 
double reel hoist, operating 2 flat ropes % x 5% 
in. either simply or in balance, and capable of 
hoisting a double-deck cage with 2 cars from 
a depth of 2,000 ft. 

Yavapai County. 

The Big Bug Smelter at Arizona City, oper- 
ated by the Arizona, Eastern & Montana Com- 
pany, is buying ore. The starting up of these 
works, idle since 1897, adds an impetus to gen- 
eral mining in Northern Arizona. The company 
owns the Easy Boss, Governor Teddy, Hack- 
berry and Bogg’s claims. 

Yuma County. 


Polhamus.—This group of copper claims has 
been bonded by Chicago and Los Angeles parties. 
It is in Seneca District, including what are 
known as the Gregory, Grand Cross, Garfield, 
Grant, Homestake, Boston and Bay State mines, 
owned by D. J. Shackrow and James May. The 
property is on old one. 

CALIFORNIA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Anti-Debris Association.—The executive com- 
mittee of the association met at Sacramento, 
July 18th, to discuss the condition of the hy- 
draulic mines on the American Bear, Yuba and 
Feather Rivers. Some of the mines have closed 
down on account of the water supply and others 
are still running. The association intends to 
make a thorough investigation of all mining 
territory and close down all mines working in- 
juriously before the end of the next mining sea- 
son. It was decided to push to a final issue the 
cases of Yuba County vs. the Kate Hayes Min- 
ing Company, Sutter County vs. John Spaulsing 
et al., and Yuba County vs. P. Calabel et al. 


Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Belluomini Ranch.—On this property, 1 mile 
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south of Jackson, a tunnel is in 50 ft., and the 
ledge will probably be cut within the next 300 ft. 
Several veins crop out on the property. 


Moon.—This property, about 1 mile southwest 
of Jackson, has been worked for several years, 
but became so wet that work was discontinued. 
A new shaft has now been started which has not 
encountered the large flow of water found in the 
other shaft. 


Calvaras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Reserve Consolidated.—On the Bruner 
Claim, part of this property, 2 miles south of 
Angels, the shaft is down over 300 ft. and the 
ore at this point, 30 ft. wide, prospects well. 


Fresno County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chandler & Canfield have struck oil on the 
West Side. The well is spouting 100 ft. in the 
air. 

Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Randsburg District.—Work has been resumed 
on the Pinmore Mine near Johannesburg, and a 
large vein of low grade ore is being developed. 
The Yellow Aster is milling about 130 tons per 
day. Work on the Kenyon has been suspended 
temporarily. The Wedge is working 8 men and 
the Butte is taking out good ore. 


Mono County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Castle Peak.—This property, formerly known 
as the Dunderberg, 12 miles south of Bridge- 
port, has passed into the hands of A. D. Sulli- 
van, who will drive the lower tunnel until the 
ledge is reached. This will probably be at a 
depth of 150 ft. below the old tunnel, which 
showed the ore shoot to be 450 ft. long and from 
4 to 6 ft. wide, assaying from $10 up. It is 
thought the mine will prove a large producer. 

Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Jefferson.—This mine, formerly known as the 
Colan Claim, on Osborne Hill, 2% miles south- 
east of Grass Valley, has been bonded by John 
Lawrence, representing San Francisco capital, 
and work is to begin at an early date. The Her- 
mosa plant has been purchased and is now on 
the ground. The old workings show some very 
good ore. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ballakala.—This group of 18 copper claims 
near Kennett may change hands this week. 


Black Diamond Copper Company.—This com- 
pany continues development on a large area of 
ground near Stillwater. Geo. Bayha, the gen- 
eral manager and part owner, recently paid $30,- 
000 for a % section of copper claims, and has se- 
curede several sections by location, bond and 
purchase. H. Dobelstein, who arrived recently 
from Cologne, Germany, is superintendent. The 
company is composed of Dusseldorf and Cologne 
capitalists. Development may last 2 years. The 
properties are near Pitt River and a few miles 
from the Southern Pacific Railway, to which an 
electric road may be run. 


Bully Hill—This group of mines, together 
with the Baxter, Callinger, Wenthworth and 
Popejoy claims, 3 miles north of Copper City, 
has been purchased by Capt. J. R. De La Mar, 
of New York, who was represented by Hartwig 
A. Cohen. The consideration for the first named 
group was $200,000, while $25,000 was paid for the 
latter. The claims are said to be high grade 
propositions, the ore carrying a large percentage 
of gold and silver, for which they were origi- 
nally worked. The property is a smelting propo- 
sition and it is said that Capt. De La Mar will 
erect a smelter as soon as he thoroughly de- 
velops the mines. A connection will also be 
made by rail with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
at Kennett. 


Mammoth.—J. F. Coleman, who is developing 
this copper mine near Kennet, is in New York to 
close a sale of his claims, which comprise nearly 
1,000 acres of well wooded ground, 2 miles from 
the Oregon division of the Southern Pacific 
Railway and the Sacramento River. 

Old Spanish.—At this mine, 5 miles west of 
Redding, in sinking the new 2 compartment 
shaft, water has been encountered at a depth 
of 50 ft. and a tunnel is being driven in the hill 
side to carry it off. The shaft will be sunk 
about 200 ft. deeper before a level is run, and a 
second one will be run when the 500 ft. level is 
reached. On the Enright claim a tunnel, in 290 
ft., will probably cut the ledge in another 50 ft. 
A new hoist is to be erected and other machin- 
ery put in. 

Sierra County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alta.—At this mine a cyanide plant is being 
installed, and a 3-stamp mill, triple discharge to 
each stamp, will probably be running by August 
1st. Thomas J. Parsons, of the Del Monte Mill- 
ing Company, is owner. 

Kenton.—At this mine near Alleghany, a body 
of ore 14 ft. in width has been opened up and 
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arrangements are being made to put in a cyanide 
plant. This, in connection with the mill and 
concentrators, ought to give the company all 
the values in the ore. Mr. T. B. Bassett, super- 
intendent of the Oasis Mining & Reduction Com- 
pany, formerly of the Golden Cross Mine of San 
Diego County, is in charge. 


Osceola.—This mine, near Alleghany, is re- 
ported to have been sold to Los Angeles par- 
ties, who have taken possession and are laying 
in supplies and are doing preliminary work. 
Mr. E. Garnier, formerly of the Kenton Mine, 
will be superintendent. 


Plumbago.—The management of this mine, 2% 
miles south of Alleghany, is putting in a large 
Pelton wheel on the Yuba River, from which 
point compressed air will be delivered to the 
mine, about 2 miles distant, running all the 
machinery of the mine. 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Humbug Flume & Mining Company.—The 
placer and hydraulic mines belonging to this 
company, located at the mouth of Humbug 
Creek, 12 miles northeast from Yreka, are be- 
ing actively worked by Sprengler Brothers, who 
empboy a large force of men in sluicing the bed- 
rock gravel, uncovered during the winter and 
spring by ground sluicing. The water supply 
is getting light, but will hold out for some time 
yet. The mines are well equipped and the clean- 
up this season will probably be very large. 

Mabel.—Work on this property, on the north 
side of Baldy Ridge, 7 miles northeast of Scott’s 
Bar, is to be resumed under the management of 
J. W. Martin. Arrangements have been made 
for the survey of a road to the mine, and a mill 
site has been located on which a mill is to be 
erected. The old workings comprise 4 tunnels. 
The vein is from 1 to 4 ft. in width. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) ’ 

On Cedar Creek, about % mile above the Cop- 
per Queen Mine, a large copper ledge is reported 
to have been found and a number of locations 
made. 

Tuolumne County. 

Golden Key Mining Company.—This company 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: C. Nauman, president; Wm. H. Snyder, 
vice-president; A. W. McQueen, secretary; F. 
A. Wallin, treasurer, and G. W. Mann, managing 
director. F 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) : 

Goldwin Mining Company.—On the Rhode Isl- 
and Claim, 2 miles south of Carters, on the east 
fork of the Toulumne River, the winze in the 
tunnel is down 85 ft. and in 40 ft. more drift- 
ing will begin on the vein both ways. The vein 
which is 8 ft. wide, carries a good quality of ore. 
Rock from the old workings is said to have 
milled $40 per ton. 

Mexican Mining Company.—This company is 
developing the Urquhardt property, comprising 
9 claims 6 miles northeast of Groveland, all of 
which are to be opened up. A shaft is down 160 
ft. on a 3-ft. ledge, which reported to assay $29 
free gold and to carry 1% sulphurets worth $124 
per ton. The plant consists of a steam hoist, a 
2-stamp mill, concentrators and a new style 
amalgamator. Jos. Urquhardt is superintend- 


ent. 
COLORADO. 


Smelter Strike.—It now seems likely that many 
smeltermen will return to work soon. At Du- 
rango and Pueblo the striking employees ex- 
press satisfaction with the terms offered to 
them, and work may be resumed any day. 
Work is progressing at Colorado City, Florence 
and Cripple Creek. At Denver the breach be- 
tween the managers and the men continues, and 
efforts to get men enough to start up have been 
unavailing. A report that over 200 men were on 
the road from Missouri to take the places of the 
strikers at the Globe works caused much ex- 
citement. The managers had several consulta- 
tions with the police and sheriff’s office, and the 
guards at the plants were doubled. 

Boulder County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bailey Mill.—This new chlorination plant at 
Eldora to treat the ore from the Enterprise 
mine has a canacity of 75 tons daily, and is said 
to save 85% of the values. The ore goes first to 
a large “Comet” crusher, thence to the dryer, 
thence to two sets of roughing rolls, the oversize 
going to a finishing roll. From the screens the 
ore goes to a large storage bin over the feed 
hearth of the Brown straight line roaster that is 
fitted with modern appliances, including a re- 
turn cooling hearth of steel, which delivers the 
cooled ore to an elevator which carries it to a 
large storage bin, where it is weighed and 
placed in the charging hoppers over the chlori- 
nating barrels. There are 3 barrels of 50-ton- 
per-day capacity. From the barrels the solution 
is filtered into lead-lined tanks the tailings be- 
ing dumped into a reservoir for settling before 
entering the creek. From the settling tanks the 
solution is drawn to the precipitation house, 
where the gold is precipitated in large tanks by 


hydrogen sulphide gas. From the precipitation 
tanks the liquor and precipitated gold is run 
through filter presses. 

At intervals the filter presses are cleaned and 
the product, after being refined and melted is 
cast into bricks. The capacity of the mill will 
vary with the character of the ores. The ore 
is handled automatically throughout. H. A. 
Clerk, superintendent, formerly connected with 
the chlorination mill at Colorado City, has a 
force of 20 men. 


Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bay State Mining Company.—In drifting to 
the east in the large mine of this company, lo- 
cated at Dumont, a wide body of mineral has 
been opened. It is of low grade, but will pay 
to treat at the mill of the company. 


Bonaccord Mining Company.—A Chicago 
Company has been organized to work the At- 
lantic Company, which incurred considerable in- 
debtedness. The shaft has a wide streak of sul- 
phide milling ore and the mill will treat this 
product. 


Copper Discoveries.—Some remarkable finds 
of copper ore continue to be made near the di- 
vide between Clear Creek and Jefferson Coun- 
ties up from Morrison. This quartz, while not 
solid, as yet runs about 40% of copper. S. E. 
Roberts of Denver has one of the best finds so 
far. 

Crockett Mining Company.—This company has 
sunk the shaft to 800 ft. without driving a level. 
Some 8 stations are now being cut and drifts 
will be extended in both directions. An adit 
driven in the earlier days of mining has dis- 
closed a big body of ore, and it is for this that 
the Chicago Company began work. The man- 
ager says that he will have about 50 men at de- 
velopment and sink the shaft to a depth of 1,000 
ft. The Stanley Mine drains all of the Crockett 
vein. 

Frostburg.—Maxwell & Company, who are 
leasing this property at Silver Plume from R. 
O. Olds, have finally reached a body of silver 
ore in what is known as level “‘B.’”’ It runs 240 
oz. silver, 60% lead and 8% zinc. 

Garden Mining Company.—This company, 
working on Seaton Mountain, has opened a good 
streak of iron ore in sinking a shaft, and drifts 
are just starting. The same shoot was found 
in an adjoining property and nets about $60 per 
ton. 

Kaffir.—A new townsite is being established 3 
miles above Silver Plume and at the base of 
McClelan Mountain, because of the recent gold 
finds which have been made in that locality. A 
great number of prospectors are opening up 
promising leads. 

Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Aetna.—Local parties have taken hold of this 
property on Quartz Hill. The machinery has 
been overhauled and the shaft timbered up to 
its depth of 500 ft. A Sullivan air drill will be 
used. F. Dalsasoo of Central City is manager. 

Cook.—Last month’s production was 75 tons 
of melting ore, 2.750 tons of milling ore, produc- 
ing 540 tons of talings. A force of 110 men is at 
work and the property is being opened in big 
shape. C. K. Cohen of Central City is manager. 

Egyptian. The Egyptian Leasing Company 
is going to operate this property in the inter- 
ests of Eastern parties. J. B. Philipps is man- 
ager. 

Elk Park Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company is working 85 men and taking out 
enough ore to keep the mill busy, about 40 tons. 
In the mill a Cammett table has been put in, 
which is giving good results. C. L. Hathaway, 
Apex, is manager. 

Lombard.—A good strike has been made on 
this property near Yankee Hill. The crevice is 
4 ft. wide and carries values from $10 to $12 per 
ton. The smelting ore averages over $100 per 
ton. The property is owned by Dr. Abe Ash- 
baugh of Central City. 

National.—An examination is being made in 
the interests of Eastern parties. J. Smock is 
manager at Central City. 

O’Neill.—Canadian parties are interested in 
this property and will install an air compressor. 
H. C. Eastman is manager at Central City. 


Sunshine.—Southern parties are ging to put up 
a small plant of machinery and continue devel- 
opments. P. F. Collie, Central City, is manager. 

Topeka.—A shipment of ore from the property 
treated at the State Ore Sampling Works gave 
returns of $1,480 per ton. The ore was from the 
800-ft. level, and alongside it lies a 10-ft. vein of 
milling ore carrying values of 10 oz. gold per 
cord, which, with the tailings, brings the ore up 
to a value of $46 per ton, high grade for milling 
ore. Henry P. Lowe of Central City is man- 
ager. 

Lake County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Smelter Situation—The Arkansas Valley 
smelter is arranging to blow in 5 of its 10 fur- 


naces, and to follow with the remainder during 
the week. No trouble is anticipated, as the 
scale prepared is generally acceptable. The 
new scale submitted by the smelter manage- 
ment puts the prices up to what they were in 
1893. The only exception is in ‘general labor.” 
It is expected, however, that plenty of men will 
fill in to take the places of those who do not 
wish to work at the scale offered. The wages 
for the principal departments are as follows: 
Furnacemen, new scale, $3.50; old scale, $3; 
tappers, new scale, $3; old scale, $2.50; pot push- 
ers, new scale, $2.75; old scale, $2.50; general 
labor, new scale, $2; old scale, $2. Throughout 
every other department the new scale shows 
a raise, and was received with pleasure by 
the workmen with the exception of ‘general 
labor.” The Bimetallic, which has been run- 
ning for the past month, is now in full force. 


Manganese Output.—Geo. W. Cook ran ship- 
ments up to 200 tons a day this week, and will 
increase this tonnage to 250 tons daily before 
Aug. ist. He obtains the ore from the Catalpa- 
Crescent, operated by lessees, and the Garden 
City and Last Chip, controlled by himself. 


Zinciferous Ores.—In addition to the Moore 
contract, which goes to Belgium, the Golob- 
Colly people will send 150 tons to the zinc works 
at Swansea, Eng. Most of the concentrates 
run 50%. The ore comes from the zinciferous 
deposits found in the Maid. 


Board of Trade.—This new shaft in Big Evans, 
northeast of the Dolly B., and worked also by 
the Connolly Brothers, will be the largest and 
deepest shaft in the camp. It is 7x18 ft., and 
Manager Connolly intends to sink 1,600 ft. 
through the Weber grits and porphyry. Owing 
to bad roads it has been impossible to get the 
machinery to the mine, and it still lies at the 
Dolly B. 


Banker Mining Company.—The Banker shaft, 
on Breece Hill, is nearly 800 ft. deep, and 25 ft. 
more should put it into the limestone. Opera- 
tions are conducted under the personal direction 
of John Guth, of New York. The shaft is sink- 
ing on a good streak, which, it is believed, 
will lead to the main ore body. 


Boston Gold and Copper Smelting Company. 
—This Boston syndicate has purchased the old 
Elgin smelter and its ground at Leadville. Work 
will bein at once on a 300-ton furnace. The 
deal was made through Mr. W. B. Duvall, gen- 
eral manager, who states that the new furnace 
will be completed in 30 days. The process is 
the Loder Pyritic Reduction Company’s patent, 
and is controlled in this State by this Boston 
Company, which is capitalized at $1,000,000. 
Machinery was ordered some time ago, as it was 
the intention to build at Robinson, in Summit 
County, but owing to difficulty over the ground 
the site was secured in Leadville. For the 
present the company will draw on Lake and 
Summit counties for its ore, having a plant 
at Ward, Boulder County. The old Elgin plant 
is in the northern part of the city, on the 
Colorado & Southern Railway tracks. It was 
owned by the Elgin Smelting Company, of which 
Mr. Albert Sherwin is president. 

Doris.—Machinery is all in place and Manager 
Harry Mamlock begins work this week. 


Gordon.—A report received from Twin Lakes 
is that this gold property has been sold to 
Denver people. The mine has been involved in 
litigation for a number of years, and has been 
worked only on a small scale. It consists of 2 
lodes, the Gordon and Bengal Tiger, on Mt. 
Elbert, and shows several thousand feet of drift- 
ing and other development work. Considerable 
money has been taken out. 

Gwendoline Leasing Company.—Manager Van 
Camp, in charge for the Omaha syndicate to op- 
erate this Iowa gulch combination, has all ma- 
chinery in positoin, and is enlarging the old 
shaft on the Gwendoline, and as soon as this is 
completed to its depth, 70 ft., the shaft will be 
pushed to the ore. 

Orion.—Manager Stead is opening up a rich 
ore body in his development on this property. 
The drift run from the 475 ft. level has encoun- 
tered the original shoot of rich chlorides that 
was so successfully operated a few years ago 
through the Penrose. The ore is being sacked. 
It is a hard carbonate covered: with chlorides 
and a large part of it assays from 300 to 500 oz. 
silver to the ton. 

Porphyry Mountain Strike.—E. A. Brockway 
brings news of a find in that locality that is ex- 
citing attention. Frank Henry has cut a 70-ft. 
vein just north of Porphyry Mountain that runs 
26 to 40% lead- and 5 to 8 oz. silver. 

Revenue Mining Company.—No. 1 shaft, near 
Alhambra Mine, on Oscar Placer, has reached 
a depth of 185 ft. No. 2 shaft is 1,500 ft. east 
and south of No. 1, and is down about 25 ft. 
New machinery is being put in. 

Pitkin County. 

Stark Milling Company.—This is the new firm, 
consisting of E. R. Stark, S. C. Arnold and E. B. 
Green, that will operate the Holden laxiva- 
tion works at Aspen. The company states that 
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it has already assured an abundance of ore to 
run the mill with a capacity of 8 tables. 
San Miguel County. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 

Liberty Bell Gold Mining Company.—J. W. 
Mercer of Telluride, general superintendent, is 
adding 40 stamps to the company’s mill, just 
east of town, giving it 80 stamps and enabling 
it to treat from 150 to 175 tons of ore daily. The 
ore is from the Liberty Bell Group of mines, in 
Cornet Creek Basin. It runs in gold and silver, 
but the gold is largely free milling. The vein 
is from 2 to 5 ft. wide and frequently widens to 
10 ft. 

North American Exploration Company.—E. I. 
Field of Telluride, resident manager, recently 
started 10 stamps of the Telluride Power Trans- 
mission Company’s 120-stamp mill, in Bear 
Creek, on ore from the Nellie and Ella mines. 
In the next 2 weeks 10 or 20 more stamps will 
probably be at work. In the 4th level of the 
Nellie, the Star Gazer cross vein, was recently 
cut and at the intersection gives promise of be- 
coming a valuable producer. At and near sur- 
face this lead carries from 4 to 5 ft. of free 
milling gold ore averaging $15 per ton on mill 
plates. The company intends to build a stamp 
mill of its own. 

San Juan Gold Mining Company.—The large 
mill which this company last summer built in 
Gold King basin to treat ore from the Bessie 
Group, is being remodeled into a cyanide plant, 
the old method of rolls, roasters, etc., not hav- 
ing proved a success. Two hundred and fifty 
tons of mineral were sent to the plant at Flor- 
ence, and found to be perfectly adapted to the 
cyanide process. The normal capacity of the 
new plant will be 200 tons in 24 hours. W. 8S. 
Buckley of Telluride is Western manager. 

IDAHO. 
Blaine County. 

Tiptop.—The mill at Hailey is running smooth- 
ly, handling 50 tons of rock in 24 hours, and 
turning out 5 tons of concentrates. The tail- 
ings are said to assay but 40 to 80c. gold per 
ton, and the concentrates to contain less than 
7%. silica. The ore from the mine varies decided- 
ly, some carrying sulphurets and copper, and 
some being free milling. 

Idaho County. 

Basic Dredging Company.—The third dredge 
of this company, on Grimes Creek, 2 miles be- 
low Centerville, is nearly completed. 

lllinois.—William Williamson of Spokane has 
secured for himself and others a bond in this 
gold mine in Gambrinus District for $30,000. The 
property has been worked at intervals for 20 
years, but the shaft is but 75 ft. deep. It will be 
sunk to 300 ft. 

Klondike.—The Stephens Brothers are running 
a new tunnel on this lode, 6 miles below Idaho 
City, between More and Grimes Creeks. The 
tunnel will cut the lode at 175 ft. below surface. 
The lode is 8 ft. wide. 

New England Dredging Company.—This com- 
pany, which is working on More Creek, near 
Idaho City, has sent a drilling machine to pros- 
pect a group of claims in Stanley Basin. 

Philadelphia.—This company has completed 
digging ditches on More Creek, 10 miles below 
Idaho City, and is putting in a bedrock flume. 
The company owns 4 miles of placer ground 
along the creek. 

Washington.—A body of milling ore 8 ft. wide 
is reported cut in the bottom of this mine at 
Idaho City. 

Shoshone County. 

Mining Conditions.—The trial of the men im- 
plicated in the riots of April 29th is proceeding 
slowly, the defense fighting every point. There 
is no prospect of martial law being removed for 
several months. In the meantime most of the 
mines are running with reduced forces. 


Helena-Frisco.—The company is working 50 
men day shift and 30 night shift at its mine, 
near Gem, and moving over 250 cars of ore 
daily. 

ILLINOIS. 
Christian County. 


Penwell Coal Company.—This company, of 
which Geo. V. Penwell, of Chicago, is presi- 
dent, has decided to close down its mines at 
Pana, claiming that granting the locked-out 
miners’ demands would prove a greater loss than 
abandoning the mines. 


KANSAS. 


Coal Miners’ Strike.—Judge Williams, in the 
Federal Court at Kansas City, last week, grant- 
ed injunctions against President Wrirht of the 
Fourteenth district of the United Mine Workers 
of America, against the executive board in 
charge of the southeast Kansas strike, and 
against every union miner. The defendants and 
all other persons who may combine, or conspire 
with them are enjoined from interfering with, 
or obstructing the business of the coal compa- 
nies or from entering upon or congregating near 
their property, or from threatening or molest- 
ing any employee. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Copper. 


Quincy.—The new No. 7 “‘upraise”’ shaft is now 
completed, a depth of 4,000 ft. It started at the 
4ith level Jan. Ist, 1898. 

The shaft was started from surface at an 
angle of about 54 degrees. At a depth of 1,000 
ft. the dip changes, and gradually flattens. For 
several levels at the bottom the shaft is in the 
vein, while for the remaining distance sinking 
and raising was conducted regardless of the 
dip of the vein, the shaft being sometimes in 
the foot and sometimes in the hanging wall. 
The upper and lower sections holed about 60 ft. 
below the 13th level and the meeting points form 
a perfect continuation. J. L. Hains had charge 
of the engineering work and Thomas Whiting 
had charge of the mining. It will require about 
6 months to timber the shaft to the bottom. 
The territory south of No. 7 shaft, especially in 
the upper levels, is practically virgin ground. 
The permanent hoist and steel rock and shaft 
house, as well as other necessary machinery, 
have been ordered. The completion of the new 
stamp mill will occur at about the same time. 
The new shaft will supply rock to 2 heads. 


Winona Copper Company.—This property, on 
which work was abandoned in 1864, was taken 
under option in May, 1898, by Paine, Webber & 
Company, of Boston. The Winona Company, 
organized in November, is keeping steadily at 
development work. The principal lode, an amyg- 
daloid, has been opened up for 2,700 ft. by 2 
shafts and several pits. The lards are in Onto- 
nagon County, 20 miles southwest of the Baltic. 
The nearest supply point is Greenland, 16 miles 
away, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. No. 1 shaft is in the N. E. % of Sec- 
tion 29, T. 56, R. 32. It is down over 225 ft. and 
2 levels are started. The lode is 16 to 33 ft. wide. 
The dip of the lode is 72°. No. 2 shaft, 900 ft. 
south of No. 1, is down 175 ft. and the first level 
has started. Between the 2 shafts is a boiler and 
engine houses built of steel frames covered with 
corrugated iron. In it are 4 80-H. P. boilers, a 2- 
stage Ingersoll-Sargeant compressor with a ca- 
pacity for driving 12 No. 3 drills, and a hoist 
with 2 5-ft. drums holding 700 ft. of rope. The 
Copper Range Railroad will run within 1,500 ft. 
of these openings. About 110 men are now em- 
ployed. The main offices are in New York. John 
Stanton being president, J. W. Hardley secre- 
tary, and John R. Stanton treasurer. 


Wyandot.—This property, says the Ishpening 
“Tron Ore,” lies north and east of the Winona 
Lode. At present 20 men are prospecting for the 
Winona Lode at a point 11%4 miles north of the 
Winona shaft. Wm. Van Orden of Houghton, is 
superintendent. The main offices are in Boston. 
Henry Stackpole is president; W. O. Gay secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Brotherton.—This partially developed mining 
property, adjoining the Swanzy, southeast of 
Negaunee, has passed into the hands of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company, who are arranging 
to open the property. 


Queen.—At this group of mines, near Ne- 
gaunee, about 600 men are now busy, and the 
output of ore is steady. 


Iron—Menominee Range. 


A discovery of ore is reported north of Metro- 
politan, on the Felch Mountain Range, by Burr 
Catlin, of Iron Mountain. The ore is stated to 
assays 50% iron, .007 phosphorus and 30% silica. 
The find is in T. 29, R. 33. 


Commonwealth.—This company is working a 
steam shovel in its Badger pit, near Florence, 
and getting out about 2,000 tons ore daily. 


Florence.—At this mine, at Florence, about 
135 men are at work, and more are needed. 


Riverton.—At this mine, near Iron River, the 
drifts and crosscuts are being opened, but stop- 
ing will not begin for some time. More miners 
are wanted. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Two record breaking cargoes of iron ore were 
taken from the head of the lake the other day; 
one by the Bessemer (Rockefeller) tow barge 
“Smeaton,” of 8,259 net tons, and the other by 
the Minnesota Iron Company’s tow barge ‘“Ma- 
nila,’”’ and was 30 tons smaller. Both were first 
cargoes for these ships, and will probably be ex- 
ceeded by several hundred tons later in the 
year. They are some 400 tons larger than any- 
thing carried before. Both ships were laden to 
about 18 ft. The ‘Manila’ and steamer “Black” 
that towed her, carried a combined load of 15,524 
net tons. Dock managers claim that vessels are 
not coming fast enough to take ore as rapidly as 
it comes from the mines. The Eastern Minne- 
sota road, which is building to the center of the 
Mesabo range, is to erect a new and very large 
ore dock, probably with storage for 60,000 gross 
tons. It will have to be the highest dock on the 
lakes, as the company must prepare to handle 
ships of 30 ft. depth. The new docks of the Du- 
luth & Iron Range road are 59% ft. high, but 
eould not care for such ships without trouble. 


Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Auburn Iron Company.—tThis mine, near Vir- 
ginia, has shipped its stockpiue and is sending 
vut only the daily hoist. ‘tne mine has a num- 
ber of mills and a steam shovel working at the 
bottom of its open pit, 120 ft. deep. it employs 
175 men and belongs to the Minnesota Lron Com- 
pany. 

Commodore Mining Company.—This mine, at 
Virginia, is employing more men than at any 
time in its history, and is shipping some 1,5vv 
tons a day. ‘rhe mine is in better snape under- 
ground than in past years and is finding better 
ore, with prospects or more than had been sup- 
posed to exist. 


Fayal Iron Company.—This mine, at Eveleth, 
has shipped nearly all its 350,000-ton stockpile 
and will be sending out only the daily hoist in a 
few days. It has 3 shafts as well as 1 milling 
pit, but will have a second mill opening in about 
a month, 


Franklin Group.—These mines, at Virginia, 
belonging to the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago, are now 
employing about 150 men and will ship some 
100,000 tons the rest of the season. ‘I'he ore is 
rons grade. Some ore in stock will also be ship- 
ped. 


Hibbing Townsite.—This property, at Hibbing, 
has been sold by Messrs. Alworth, Washburn & 
Chisholm to a large mining company for a large 
sum. The property has been explored sufti- 
ciently to settle the fact that it has a very large 
body of Bessemer ore. It is understood that 
both lease and fee have been sold, the former at 
$75,000, the latter at $200,000. 


Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Explorations.—J. M. Underwood, who discon- 
tinued work at Robinson Lake some weeks ago, 
has recommenced and has secured a large addi- 
tional tract of land. The showings being made 
there are very encouraging. The report pub- 
lished in local papers of the range that J. J. 
Hill was back of this work are absolutely un- 
true. A diamond drill that has been operating 
on Section 36, T. 63, R. 12, for the Mahoning 
Company, has been moved to section 25, where 
the Pittsburg & Lake Angeline Company is at 
work. A drill has also been started at the west 
end of T. 63, R. 11, for R. Whitesides, of Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—There was no change in 
the price for top grade ore, but lower grades 
were slightly off, and in consequence the valua- 
tion for the week is below that of the previous 
week, although the output was somewhat larger. 
There is again a surplus, but relations between 
the producers and smelting interests are much 
more satisfactory than ever before. Top grade 
zinc ore sold for $44.50 and lead was steady 
throughout the week at $27.50 per 1,000. 

During the corresponding week last year, top 
grade zinc ore sold for $28.50 per ton and lead 
at $23.50 per 1,000, the output was less by 1,939,700 
lbs. of zinc, 20,870 lbs. of lead, and the value was 
less by $75,459. For the first 29 weeks of last 
year the output of lead was greater than this 
year by 5,611,830 lbs., but the zine sales were less 
by 67,672,380 lbs., and the value was less by $2,- 
821,794. Compared with the preceding week there 
was an increase in the shipment of 191,940 Ibs. of 
zinc and 60,450 lbs. of lead, but the value was less 
by $7,305. Following is the turnin by camps: 








Zine, Lead, 

Pounds Pounds. Value. 

GN oa dace/ dace adntied aucune 1,383,530 248,730 $35,894 
WEE REY icc tncinseswswss 799,500 35,570 16,968 
COPE EPTEIIG . occcwecicccsccce 840,030 165,100 18,369 
CI dee dh <66s00cccees |) = wakcaeca 14,673 
Galena-Empire .......... 2,233,530 416,250 53,124 
TIQOUIE® cdi secccvccecees IGDjBOD lh cceces 3,557 
BE focicdacncxececnue 157,530 1,050 2,935 
South Jackson........... 212,980 1,100 4,645 
COMGIOE CUES scccccvescsces 214,890 6,710 4,483 
SNE ENE a dvi cScacedinae es éuseves 6,127 
ee ME | vaceaan 484 
EE pdt piewacsd¢erecuen 265,000 10,000 5,012 
Pe a gk ona cacacevenean 1,685,000 10,500 19,010 
og eC ee 241,930 18,680 5,707 
Morgan County ......... 124,160 50,000 4,352 
Total for week....... 9,347,110 963,690 $195,340 


Total 29 weeks....... 292,829,850 26,215,460 $6,323,864 


An important joint meeting of representatives 
of the smelting interests and directors of the 
Missouri & Kansas Zinc Miners’ Association was 
held this week to discuss the matter of fixing 
a minimum selling price for ore for 6 minths in 
advance. The smelting interests represented 
were the Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company 
(the old combine), the great Lanyon Zinc Com- 
pany, popularly known as “The Trust’; the 
Girard Zine Company, Geo. Nicholson of Ne- 
vada, the Prime Western of Iola, Kansas, and 
the Empire Zinc Company of Joplin. Matthies- 
sen & Hegeler, the Illinois Zinc Company and 
the Edgar interests were not represented at the 
meeting, which was merely preliminary. It’‘is 
believed that the 2 latter concerns will come in 
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while Matthiessen & Hegeler will stay out, as 
they manufacture only block and sheet zinc. 
The next meeting will be held August list. The 
minimum selling price for the next 6 months will 
probably not be under $40 per ton, nor over $43 
for top grade zinc ore, and the fact that such an 
arrangement is possible and probable, shows 
that conservative counsels rule both among ore 
producers and metal manufacturers. The ar- 
rangement between the metal men and the pro- 
ducers will probably include other matters be- 
side the scale of prices and a mutually good un- 
derstanding will lead to a reduction of the out- 
put by means that will not prove burdensome 
to either operators or employees. If the Associ- 
ation is successful, as now seems probable, in 
regulating prices, the directors will turn their 
attention to other matters calculated to benefit 
the district, including changes in lease regula- 
tions, the extension of the uses of zinc and more 
efficient pumping systems. 

Mining Land Sales.—The Elkins farm of 120 
acres, west of Granby, in Newton County, was 
sold last week to Gilbert Barbee and others of 
Joplin for $4,500. Five months ago the same land 
sold for $1,600. Ninety-two acres of valuable 
land were sold this week by Sheriff Warren at 
partition sale for $9,200. The tract adjoins the 
Shaffer land at Prosperity. A % interest in the 
Wild Rose Mine on the John H. Taylor land, 
west of Joplin, was sold to E. V. Wysbrod of 
Findlay, O., for $2,500. John McGinty and B. T. 
Brown of Galena have sold a 2/3 interest in their 
8 lots east of Joplin for $4,000. The Rain Crow 
Mine in Newton County has been sold for $12,- 
000. Other sales reported foot up about $12,000. 

MONTANA. 
Beaverhead County. 


Beaverhead.—-A good strike is reported at this 
mine, 1 mile below Bannack, owned by John In- 
nes. Messrs. Mathews, Edwards, Sheldon and 
Jackson, who have a $1,500 bond on the prop- 
erty, struck at 90 ft. a rich pocket of wire gold 
just as they tapped the main ledge. The ledge 
is said to be 8 ft. wide and assays average $80 
per ton. Enough of the $80 rock has been taken 
out and sacked to take up the bond. Messrs. 
Matthews, Edwards, Sheldon and Jackson last 
year leased the Excelsior gold mine on the op- 
posite side of the gulch. 

Granite County. 


Nancy Hanks.—This mine is located at Garnet, 
11 miles north of Hell Gate River. It is down 285 
ft. The gangue matter at that depth is from 5 
to 7 ft. wide. The walls are soft granite. The 
dip of the lead is about 58 degrees north. The 
water at present time is easily handled by a 
sinking pump with a 4-in. pipe. The shipping 
ore runs about $100 to the ton, with something 
like 15 oz. in silver, and as high as 10% in cop- 
per. The selected ore is shipped to Butte for 
reduction. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 

Montana Mining Company, Limited.—This 
company reports that the total output for June 
was: Gold, 2,400 oz.; silver, 14,400 oz., obtained 
from 3,800 tons of ore crushed in the mills, and 
12,360 tons of tailings from the dams brought 
under treatment. The estimated realizable value 
of the produce of crushings is $26,000, of tailings 
$30,300, a total of $56,300. The expenditure was: 
Working expenses on revenue account, $23,000; 
development, $7,700; extraneous expenses, $800; 
permanent improvements and machinery, $500; 
treatment of 12,360 tons tailings, $14,374; redemp- 
tion of cost of tailings plant, $4,326; total $50,700; 
leaving an estimated net profit of $5,600. The 50- 
stamp mill was in operation for 27 days; the 
tailings plant was in operation for 30 days. 
There is no material change in the workings at 
the south end of the mine. The junction of the 
1,000-ft. level with No. 3 shaft is progressing, 
but not yet completed. The estimated realizable 
value per ton of the tailings treated during the 
month of June was $2.45, as against $4.07 per ton 
treated during the previous month, which prin- 
cipally accounts for the diminished net profit 
shown in this month’s return. 

NEVADA. 
Eureka County. 

Haywood Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting the following directors were elected: 
Joseph Layman, Frank Armstrong, J. J. Winn, 
Pat Quinn and William Norton. The follow- 
ing are the new officers: President, F. C. Arm- 
strong; secretary and treasurer, J. J. Winn; 
superintendent, Patrick Quinn. The company 
will shortly make a lease of 2,060 ft. of the 
north end of the mine to Ed and William Mc- 
Tigue, Jack Quinn and Alexander Armstrong. 


Storey County—Comstock Lode. 


Overman Mining Company.—The company has 
re-elected the old directors. and officials. The 
directors are: W. G. Morrow, W. E. Sharon, 
Maurice Schmidt, J. P. Martin and A. S. Groth. 
The. officers are: W. G. Morrow, president; 
Maurice Schmidt, vice-president; A. Mackay, 
superintendent, and George D. Edwards, sec- 
retary. 

Savage Mining Company.—At the annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco the old directors and 
officials were re-elected by a unanimous: vote. 


The directors are: George R. Wells, Charles H. 
Fish, Herman Zadig, Thomas Anderson and H. 
B. Goodwin. The officers are: George R. Wells, 
president; Charles H. Fish, vice-president; E. 
B. Holmes, secretary, and H. M. Gorham, su- 
perintendent. 


Nye County. 


Several new claims located by T. J. Bell and 
J. G. Court south of San Antonio last spring 
are reported bonded for $100,000 to H. A. Cohen, 
of Capt. J. R. De La Mar’s staff, on June 30th. 


NEW YORK. 
Onondaga County. 


Empire Portland Cement Company.—This 
company’s works at Warner, near Syracuse, 
were destroyed by fire July 2list. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

OHIO. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A large number of miners are being taken 
from the Kanawha coal fields to work in the 
mines in Kansas and Indian Territory. Men are 
already scarce in the Kanawha Valley. Every 
mine in that section is now getting out all the 
coal it can; the greatest trouble is a scarcity of 
cars and men, about which all the operators 
along the river are complaining. 

Sunday Creek Coal Company.—This com- 
pany, whose principal office is in Columbus, O., 
and which operates mines in Perry, Athens and 
Hocking counties, has sold out to the Morgan 
interests in New York. The same management 
remains in effect, however; J. S. Morton, presi- 
dent; Geo. W. Bright, vice-president, and J. F. 
Stone, secretary and treasurer, all of Columbus, 
O., and C. C. Sharp, superintendent, Corning, O. 

Perry County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Sulphur Springs Coal Company.—The com- 
pany is opening a store at Sulphur Springs in 
connection with its mine there. 


Sunday Creek Coal Company.—C. C. Sharp, 
superintendent, is putting in an electric plant 
at the mine 8 at Corning, for coal cutting pur- 
poses. Joseph Lyman of Gloucester, O., has been 
appointed mine boss. 

Turney & Jones Company.—The company has 
opened its Congo No. 2 Mine at Congo, after an 
idleness of several months. 


OREGON. 
Baker County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Badger Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
The company is grading for a 250-ton cyanide 
plant. 

Colorado and Colorado Extension.—These 
claims, which adjoin the Maiden’s Dream, were 
bonded on July 10th by Gen. Compson and Wm. 
O’Donnell, of Portland, for $25,000. A contract 
has been let to sink 200 ft. and drive a tunnel 
400 ft. he showing is good. 


Ednah.—An assay of the croppings gave $2.90 
free, from the Lenora $3, and an adit on the 
Cora Smith 20 ft. deep gave $32. The claims 
are on Silver Creek. 


Forrest Queen.—This claim, owned by J. D. 
Voss, is 7 miles northeast of Sumpter, on Deer 
Creek. A shaft sunk 40 ft. gives $12 free gold. 
The formation is a taley slate. Both the ledges 
average 12 ft. wide, and are the only quartz 
properties in the district. 

Four rich strikes were made in Sunsanville 
District this week by Cripple Creek prospectors. 


Little Giant.—Late in 1898 W. L. Vinson and 
Thos. K. Muir, representing London capital, 
bonded this group of claims from McAvoy & 
Sheridan for $35,000. Development work has 
proven the property to be a valuable one, and 
Vinson & Muir have discounted the bond price 
for $30,000 cash. Their order was increased from 
a 10-stamp to a 20-stamp mill. 


Pride of Oregon.—This claim, on Lake Creek, 
about 7 miles northeast of Sumpter, owned by 
Voss, Allen & Porter, has been opened by an 
open adit 80 ft. deep and 20 ft. wide, without 
either wall showing thus far. It shows a large 
vein of hematite, iron and porphyry, carrying 
52% iron and from $5 to $22 in gold. 

Union County. 


Union.—The name of this company has been 
changed to the Cornucopia. The company has 
begun to erect a cable tramway from their mill 
at Cornucopia to the Last Chance Mine; the dis- 
tance is 2 miles over rough mountains. Finch & 
Comel of Spokane, Wash., have broken ground 
on a mining enterprise adjoining the Cornucopia 
mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


A number of Berks farmers are to bring joint 
suits against the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, the Silver Creek Mining Com- 
pany, the Mill Creek Coal Company and about 
20 individual operators in Schuylkill County, for 
damages caused by coal dirt washed down «y 
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freshets on the plaintiffs’ lands during the past 
few years. 


Delaware & Hudson Company.—About 110 men 
are grading the storage grounds and putting 
in tracks at Carbondale. The storage grounds 
will be large and the coal will be stored in piles. 
Seven tracks are to run’through the center of 
the park and 3 at the upper end. The coal is 
to be shoveled and reloaded by 2 powerful 
pieces of apparatus operated by stationary steam 


beneath them, into which the coal will b¢ 
dumped and taken by the carriers to the piles. 
The track on which the carriers will run con} 


sists of a single rail. It is laid on ties, and* 


the plans call for a number of these rails, 30 ft. 
apart. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Company.—This company’s 
Packer No. 4 and Primrose collieries at Shenan- 
doah, idle since last January, undergoing exten- 
sive repairs, will resume operations on full time 
August ist. They will employ 2,000 men and 
boys. 

Bituminous Coal. 


Bedstone Coal, Oil and Gas Company.—At this 
company’s mine, at Grindestone, 5 miles from 
Brownsville, on July 24th, 4 men were killed and 
2 injured by an explosion occurring just as the 
miners were entering the pit by the shaft, which 
is 240 ft. deep. It was caused by a fall in 
entry No. 10, which drove an accumulation of 
gas into another entry, where it was ignited by 
a digger’s open lamp. 

Slate. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Albion.—The Albion Slate Company has de- 
clined to assist in removing the debris of the 
July 4th slide. Wm. Harding & Company, les- 
sees, are working the one free rope until the 
expiration of their lease in January, 1900. 


Bangor Superior.—Keenan Bros., lessees, have 
arranged to vacate their lease August Ist. Pro- 
tracted litigation is ended by creditors agreeing 
to a forced sale. A new company will continue 
the workings. 


Park Slate Company.—The quarry operators 
and the factory of the Wind Gap Slate Manu- 
facturing Company are producing 1,000 ft. of 
blackboards daily. ‘The rock is excellent for 
blackboards, blocks from 6 to 8 ft. long being 
steadily quarried. 


Danielsville Slate Company.—The property has 
been seized by the sheriff. The bondholders 
a foreclosed on judgments amounting to $20,- 


Diamond Quarry.—Quintus Sandt & Company 
have begun shipments from this new quarry at 
Pen Argyl. 

Grand Central.—This Pen Argyl quarry is 
producing 80 to 100 squares of roofing slate, 1,000 
ft. of blackboards and 2,000 school slates daily. 
New equipments just installed include a second 
channeller of special design for quarrying black- 
board material. 

North Bangor Slate Company.—Surveys have 
been made for enlarged workings and an in- 
clined tramway to the railroad tracks. President 
E. Drake and Secretary S. A. Wilkinson have 
heen re-elected. 


White Oak.—Western railroad capital has be- 
vome interested in this quarry and the Globe 
Hard vein, at Edelmans. The White Oak has 
been leased to be worked for 6 months. 


William Lobb & Sons.—This firm is producing 
from 3,200 to 3,500 squares per month now, work- 
ing 4 hoists since resuming. The balance of the 
rubbish will require about 4 months to remove, 
but does not require attention now. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence County. 


Cumberland Iron Trap Company.—This Bos- 
ton company, of which Dr. David Hunt is said 
to be president, has purchased the famous de- 
posit of iron ore on Cumberland Hill, 3 miles 
east of Woonsocket, the granite quarry near 
Diamond Hill Station and the great outcrop of 
quartz rock known as Diamond Hill, ‘besides 
several hundred acres of other land. The Cum- 
berland iron ore deposit, making a ridge about 
1,000 ft. long and over 100 ft. high and nearly 
200 ft. wide, has often been ‘examined since Co- 
lonial days as affording an iron smelting in- 
dustry for the State, there being good lime- 
stone but 8 miles distant. The ore, however, 
contains a high per cent. of titanium, is menac- 
canite rather than magnetite. The present com- 
pany proposes to use the rock for road metal, 
and is erecting a large crusher, conveyors, 
etc., made by the American Road Machine Com- 
pany of Kennett Square, Pa. The supply of 
good trap rock within a radius of 100 miles or so 
is said to be limited. A spur track about 2 miles 
long is to be run in from below Diamond Hill 
Station. The company will work the ledge as an 
iron mine, should future experiments show the 
availability of titaniferous ore or should the 
percentage of titanium decrease with depth. 
The rock from Diamond Hill makes good road 
metal, from its light color well adapted for use 
in parks or private grounds. 


engines. The 2 outside tracks will have pits mt 


% 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alexander Mill.—L. B. Parker, representing 
Colorado mining men, has leased the old Alex- 
ander Mill in Four-Mile Camp, and will put 
in concentrators to treat custom ore. Most of 
the Custer County ore is a concentrating propo- 
sition, and not free milling. 

Grand Junction.—The shaft is being sunk to 
the 100-ft. level, where drifting will be done. 
The first 40 ft. of the vein is free milling, but 
the ore is rapidly becoming’ a concentrating 
proposition. The mine is in good hands, and 
a plant will be erected this season. 

Lizzie.—The shaft is down 285 ft., and a drift 
has been run 45 ft. It is believed that the main 
ledge has been encountered. 


North Star.—The drift is being continued from 
the shaft bottom to catch the main vein of ore. 
The water is under control. 

Vigilante.—The shaft has'been put down 180 ft. 
and drifts have been run 140 ft. 

Wild Rose.—A vertical of free milling and 
concentrating ore has been opened up on the 
Wild Rose Claim, 2 miles east of Custer, owned 
by M. S. Daly and associates. The ledge has 
been stripped 100 ft., and is about 2 ft. wide. 


Lawrence County. 5 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tungsten Ore.—Considerable ore is being ship- 
ped. The producing mines are the Harrison and 
Durango, in North Lead District; Two Strike, in 
Yellow Creek District, and an old mine near 
Hill City, belonging to the Harney Peak Tin 
Company. The owners of the Harrison are 
treating the ore in the Cris Ruth stamp mill and 
concentrating it. The old ore on the dump of 
the Durango Mine is being sorted. 

American Mining Company.—Work has stopped 
again at the Dacy shaft, at Ragged Top, while a 
new bit for the diamond drill is being putin. The 
shaft is down about 500 ft., and the drill has 
gone down about 20 ft. deeper. 

Baltimore & Deadwood.—This plant has been 
running on a low grade cement ore at Central 
City, using 10 stamps. The mill is closed down 
and preparations are being made to enlarge the 
mill to 20 stamps. The company is composed of 
about 30 Chicago men. About $30,000 have been 
expended in the enterprise. 

Blacktail District—Mining is very active at 
present. It is stated that a Boston syndicate 
has leased and bonded the old Esmeralda mine 
and mill, and will add a cyanide plant. The 
mine contains cement ore. There are 3 other 
companines working on this cement proposition 
in the gulch. 

Decorah.—F. M. Wall, of Ragged Top, has 
leased a portion of the Decorah Mine, and has 
commenced shipping ore to the Spearfish cy- 
anide plant. He has made arrangements with 
outside parties to erect a cyanide plant. The 
new cyanide plant, which is being erected by 
Allen, Small, States and others, is nearly com- 
pleted. 


Hawkeye.—It is stated that the Hawkeye 
Mining Company will start up the mine and mill 
at Pluma. David Hunter, general manager, is 
expected from Des Moines, Ia. 


Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Holy Terror.—The 10-stamp mill will be started 
again this week. On account of a scarcity of 
wood for fuel only the 20-stamp mill has been 
running for some time. 

Juniper.—A rich strike of ore has been made 
in this mine, near Keystone. It is a vertical 
vein and the surface drift above the ore pans 
well. 

Pine Needle.—This property is being developed 
extensively and the indications are considered 
rood. 

St. Elmo.—This mine, owned by W. W. Marsh 

and associates, of Omaha, has closed down tem- 
porarily. A vertical shaft is to be sunk and 
a hoist put in. 
_Sunbeam.—This new property, on Friday 
Gulch, is owned by Hawk Wright and son, of 
Custer, A shaft has been sunk 60 ft., at which 
depth the vein is 2 ft. wide. 

Sunnyside.—The owners of this mine are still 
Struggling to get the water under control. The 
a rains this season have been a great set- 
DAcK, 

_Train.—This is another property in Friday 
Gulch, owned by Joe Sharp, Wm. Pettit and 
John Byers. A shaft has been sunk 65 ft. on 
a 2-ft. vein of ore. 

_Tycoon.—A vein of ore has been discovered by 
Prof. Rothermel on the Little Tycoon ground 
hear Keystone. ° 

Wheeler Hill._—W. R. Castle, of Lead, has pur- 
chased six claims at Wheeler Hill on Castle 


Creek. He has commenced opening up a ledge 
of free-milling ore. 
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TKHNNESSEE. 
Union County. 


Joha Weir Company.—The company states 
that it now contruis the property on Powells 
aviver, lu;merly owned by the Kdes, Mixter & 
Heald Zine Company. These lands were worked 
tor lead ore aS Ltar back as 1//6. ‘lhe deposits 
snow iarge bodies of zinc biende, besides car- 
bonate and silicate of zinc. ‘The mining hitherto 
has been on a small scale, without systematic 
methods. The rock crushes easily, and the 
ore can be readily concentrated. ‘Lhe Johu 
Weir Company now controls the mineral right 
of about 5,000 acres of land in Union, Clai- 
borne, Anderson, Jefferson and Knox counties. 
It is reported that the Clinton Furnace is to 
be put in working order and a furnace may be 
erected at Mossy Creek to treat ores. The con- 
centrating plant at Mossy Creek has been over- 
hauled and equipped with improved devices. 
The company expects to prospect with a dia- 
mond drill. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Shipments.—During the week 
ending July 22d there were sent forward from 
the trust smelteries 23 cars, or 937,051 lbs. lead- 
silver bullion; 2 cars, or 83,194 lbs. copper bul- 
lion. Including the cars loaded the prior week 
the second consignment of pig copper from the 
Utah Consolidated smelter consisted of 5 cars, 
or 296,413 lbs. to be credited to the week of July 
22d. For the same period there were forwarded 
East for treatment, from the different camps 
of the State 49 cars, or 1,933,780 lbs. of ore and 
concentrate products. 

Cyanide Products.—Manager Moore, of the 
Salt Lake quarters of the Consolidated Kansas 
City Smelting & Refining Company, states that 
the value of consignments of products from cy- 
aniding mills in July will be fully threefold that 
of the same month last year. The product of 
De La Mar’s Mercur mines has been marketed 
here this year but without this increment the 
increase is about 40%. It is said that in August 
the refirery of the De La Mar mill will be again 
in commission. 

Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—In the week of July 22d 
there were sent out from the 3 railroad points 
of the district 122.cars of oge, 8 cars of concen- 
trates and 6 bars of bullion. Mammoth heads 
the list with 27 cars of ore; followed by Bullion 
Beck, 20 cars; Grand Central, 14 cars; Centen- 
niel Eureka, 8 cars; Gemini, 7 cars; Godiva, 6 
cars; Swansea, 6 cars; Uncle Sam and Humbug, 
5 cars; Sunbeam, 4 cars; Four Aces, 2 cars; 
Eagle and Blue Bell, 1 car; Spy, 1 car, and 
Dragon Iron, 21 cars of hematite for flux. Bul- 
lion Beck shipped 6 cars of concentrates and 
Sioux Mill, 2 cars. From the Mammoth were 
forwarded 6 bars of bullion. 


Buckeye.—A contract is let to Del Roberts to 
sink the shaft an additional 100 ft. Preparatory 
work for the actual sinking will require 10 days. 

Mammoth.—From 1,800-level a shoot of gold 
rock, carrying $40 to $700 per ton, was broken 
into last week. Its extent is not fully proven. 


Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New Mammoth.—Since the Michigan men 
learned that the ore exnosed showed average 
values of fully $9 per ton they have resumed 
negotiations to purchase the control. 

Old Leonard.—D. W. Kimball has taken a 
lease*ard bond on this claim for $25,000. 

Red Wing.—It is easy to supply the mill with 
40 or 50 tons daily—the present capacity. Some 
slight improvements would more than double 
its capacity. 

Utah Consolidated.—The wire tram to the 
railroad is idle half the time, as the smelter 
cannot take the ore. Superintendent Channing 
states it will be easy to maintain a 500-ton daily 
output. 

Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Northern Light.—Within 10 days 2 consign- 
ments of cyanide product were sent out. The 
mill is doing excellent work. President Airis 
says that dividends may come by Christmas. 

Star.—This Pine Canyon Mill has. estab- 
lished a new record for cyanide products mar- 
keted in Salt Lake City. A choice lot last week 
brought $71 per lb. The outlook for the prop- 
erty is hopeful. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alice Eureka.—The tunnel is in 100 ft.. and a 
contract has been let to run it 75 ft. further. 

Black Tai].—The north drift has cut through 
2 small quartz veins, respectively 1 and 2 ft. 
wide. It is in 154 ft., and should cut the main 
lead at 20 to 25 ft. further. Sinking continues on 
the Surprise vein. The shaft is down 33 ft. in 
ore on the hanging wall with good assays. 


Golconda.—This property is owned by a New 
York Company, of which Dr. A. R. Ledoux is 
president. The quartz cropping, 4 or 5 ft. wide, 
shows quartz running from $2 to $47 per ton. 
The property is opened by 75 ft. of tunnel and 
250 ft. of shaft work. It has been idle some time. 


Golden Harvest.—The tunnel on the vein is in 
405 ft. At 340 ft. a winze has been sunk on the 
vein 57 ft. The vein is 9 ft. wide at the bot- 
tom, of which 7 ft. is quartz, and 1 ft. in the 
hanging and footwalls is of talcose material. 
The last 20 ft. the quartz runs in value from $11 
to $26, with an average of $18 per ton. The 
claim has been idle for some time on account of 
an adverse claim having been filed against an 
application. for United States patent. 


Golden Lion.—The tunnel is in 390 ft. in solid 
porphyrite. The drift on the quartz stringer 
has been discontinued. 


Gopher.—A permanent shaft has started to 
cut the vein and follow it on the dip. A whim 
and skip will be used for hoisting. 

Manhattan.—The tunnel, in 40 ft., has been 
idle, but work will start on it immediately. 


North Star.—The new tunnel is in 140 ft., and 
the first 50 ft. are substantially timbered. The 
ground breaks from 4 to 5 ft. a day, with 2 shifts 
employed. The winze from the upper tunnel is 
down 80 ft. 


Palo Alto.—A crosscut is started 60 ft. from 
the mouth of the tunnel, to ascertain what has 
become of the big ore body the tunnel started 
on. Another crosscut is started at the end of 
the tunnel to cut vein encountered in the cross- 
cut 115 ft. in. 

Quilp.—The main shaft is down 60 ft., and an 
upraise has started from the tunnel to connect 
with it. Upon its completion the shaft will be 
continued below the tunnel level. 

San Poil.—The south drift has been running 
some time on a pinch, but a few days ago a 
sample of ore taken from the face assayed $140 
per ton, of which $21 was in silver. In the north 
drift the face presents 2 ft. of ore, with fair 
values, and a.crosscut has started for the 
hanging wall to ascertain what it carries. 

Zala M.—At this claim, in Sheridan Camp, the 
company has begun running a tunnel to strike 
the vein 600 ft. in, at a depth of 300 ft. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fayette County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Capt. W. R. Johnson has begun work on a 
road up Blake’s Branch of Smither’s Creek with 
a view of developing his coal lands there, of 
which he owns 10,000 acres. This road connects 
with the Kanawha & Michigan Railroad near 
Cannelton. 

Jefferson County. 


Prospecting for copper is reported to be going 
on in the hills near Shepherdstown. The work 
is in charge of David Carvalho, of Atlanta, Ga. 

Kanawha County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Campbell Creek Coal Company.—The company 
has shut down their mines on Campbell’s Creek. 


Great Kanawha Power Company.—The com- 
pany has its electric plant started at Riverside. 
Two coal companies, the Riverside Coal Com- 
pany and Big Mountain Coal Company, are cut- 
ting their coal with the power, and the other 
companies expect to start in a few days. 


FOREICN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
Rhodesia. 


The total output of gold reported by the 
Rhodesian Chamber of Mines for June was 6,104 
oz., making 36,204 oz. for the six months ending 
June 30th. This is equivalent to 29,697 fine oz., 
or $613,827. 





Transvaal. 
The gold production for June and the six 
months ending June 30th is reported as follows 
by the Chamber of Mines of the South African 














Republic, as below, in crude ounces: 
Witwatersrand. Other Districts. Totals. 
January 410,145 20,865 431,010 
February 55) 20,831 425,166 
March ...... 441,578 22,458 464,036 
MEE Senedas 439,111 21,238 349 
EY epea-meaenniws 444,933 21,519 466,452 
I cd akecehngas 445,763 21,508 467,271 
TOtaAle. sis. 2,585,865 128,419 2,714,284 
Totals, 1898 .... 1,961,663 127,143 2,088,806 


The increase in the Witwatersrand for the six 
months was 624,202 oz., or 31.8%: in the outside 
districts, 1,276 oz., or 1%; making the whole gain 
625,478 oz., or 29.9%. The entire output this year 
was equal to 2,225,713 fine oz., or $46,005,488. 

ASIA. 
India—Mysore. 

Colar Gold-field.—The output of the mines in 
this field for June was 37,160 crude oz., the high- 
est reported this year, though it was exceeded in 
one. month in 1898. For the six months ending 
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June 30th, the total was 206,913 crude oz., against 
207,163 oz. in 1898; a decrease of 250 oz., or 0.1%. 
The total this year was equal to 186,222 fine oz., 


or $3,849,209. 
CANADA. 
Ontario. 

Great Lakes Copper Company.—This company 
has been organized with a capital of $3,000,000 in 
$5 shares, to develop and work two tracts said to 
contain copper deposits. One tract is 25 miles 
northeast of Sudbury, and on it two shafts have 
been sunk and a tunnel driven. The other tract 
is 5 miles west of Sudbury. 


British Columbia.—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Horse.—Operations have been suspended 
at this Rossland mine for some days. Various 
excuses have been given, but it would seem that 
there is little in sight to justify further expendi- 
ture. 

Le Roi.—Recently an accident to the compres- 
sor caused the suspension of ore shipments. July 
13th, 14th and 15th, up to July 20th, this com- 
pany had shipped approximately 45,000 tons; the 
War Eagle, 23,200 tons; Center Star, 2,700 tons; 
Iron Mask, 1,350 tons; miscellaneous, 200 tons; 
total, 72,450 tons. 

Rambler-Cariboo.—This old Slocan company 
has been disorganized and reorganization takes 
place under British Columbia laws. The new 
company has its headquarters at Kaslo. Its 
capital stock is divided into 1,250,000 shares of 
$1 each and 1,000,000 of the new shares will be 
exchanged for the old certificates and the re- 
maining shares will be placed in the treasury. 
The new officers have not yet been elected. 

War Eagle.—This Rossland company, July 
14th, at Toronto, declared its usual monthly divi- 
dend of $26,250. The total amount of dividends 
paid by this company to date is $361,500. The 
new electric hoist is now running smoothly un- 
der the direction of E. J. Balfour. 


Ontario—Rainy Lake District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Decca Mining Company.—At this mine, also of 
the Mine Center group, a 10-stamp mill is to be 
installed next winter, development now having 
reached such a point that this can be economi- 
cally done. An 8-drill air plant has started up, 
and drifting is in progress on a 5 ft. vein 100 ft. 
down. This mine is owned in Montreal. 

Golden Star.—At this mine, located near Mine 
Center, dead work is being prosecuted with more 
vigor than at any time since mining began, with 
a view to making the mine an economical and 
steady producer and of selecting rock for the 
mill. The mine is earning well, but its dividends 
are to be reduced from 1% monthly to half that, 
payable quarterly, and a surplus will be built 
up, the development pushed and the mine put 
into shape for heavy future work. 

Headlight Mining Company.—At this mine, 
located near Mine Center, developments are 
showing the most flattering results, and the ma- 
chinery on the property will soon be increased 
materially. 

Olive Mining Company.—This company, lo- 
cated near Mine Center, is testing its ore body 
with a diamond drill, the first to be used in the 
Seine River region. It is expected that many 
drills will be at work there another year. 

Sturgeon Falls.—A survey of the large water 
power at Sturgeon Falls is-being made by Capt. 
J. J. Durage, of Duluth, for a syndicate of Eng- 
lishmen who have possession of it and hope to 
utilize the power for electrical transmission to 
the mines of the region. 

Yukon District. 


The Dominion Government telegraph line to 
Skagway from Dawson is completed to Five 
Fingers, and is progressmg so rapidly that mes- 
sages probably can be sent to Dawson in less 
than 2 months. Two representatives of a com- 
pany which claims to have a concession for a 
cable from Vancouver, B. C., are now in Skag- 
way. They say steps will very shortly be taken 
to begin the laying of the cable. Much London 
capital is said to have been subscribed for this 


cable. 
CUBA. 


Cuban Steel Ore Company.—This Philadelphia 
concern, with $3,000,000 capital, which proposes 
to develop iron mines 60 miles west of Santiago, 
is stated to have close relations with the Tide- 
water Steel Company, as the ore from the Cuban 
mines will go to the Tidewater Company’s plant 
at Chester. The officers of the company are: 
Evans R. Dick, of Dick Bros. & Co., Philadel- 
phia, president; Luther S. Bent, vice-president; 
Josiah Monroe, secretary and treasurer. The di- 
rectors include the officers and A. W. Gibbs, 
George S. Graham, Isaac N. Solis, E. E. Glenn, 
Herman Michaelson, F. A. Baker and Robert 
McKinstry. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Dutch Guiana. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

Mindrinitti Placer Mining Company.—I am en- 
gaged just now for this company in moving a 


small mountain about 1,000 ft. by means of a 
pair of Cameron pumps, and two giant nozzles, 
knocking the stuff into a sluice over riffies into 
a sump, out of which it is raised by an 8 in. cen- 
trifugal pump and deposited 1,000 ft. away. 
The gravel itself runs from $1 to $7.50 per cu. yd.; 
but we are moving a deal of lean stuff with it 
just now, which reduces value to about $1. The 
tailings, mostly quartz and ironstone, carry $15 
to $25 to the yard. The whole mass seems to be 
of decomposed quartz reefs; limonite and quartz 
conglomerate all yielding readily to the nozzle. 
This is underlaid by a mass of kaolinite from 10 
to 50 ft thick, filled with stringers of quartz from 
% in. to 12 in. thick, running in all directions, 
intersecting one another; and plates of hematite 
from 3 in. to 12 in. apart, the space between 
filled with rotten quartz all carrying gold and 
crumbling as it falls under the stream. We get 
the free gold on the riffles (stone), but it would 
make you feel sad to see the good stuff going 
off in the tailings. These will stay where they 
are put, however. In the meantime our daily 
output of tailings of this sort would supply a 
50-stamp mill. This will be another story, how- 
ever, when we get to it. The gold shows no in- 
dications of transportation. It has evidently 
been liberated by the rotting of the quartz about 
where we find it. It is an extremely interesting 
country, and you will hear more of it, as the 
proper appliances are brought to bear to dis- 
place the native hand labor, and handle the stuff 
in quantities. 

I have been here now over two years, and the 
deadly climate seems to agree with me very 
well. I never enjoyed better health. Keep out 
of the noonday sun, “fear God and keep your 
bowels open,” is the proper prescription. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


Anthracite. 
New York July 24. 


The demand for coal to go up the lakes by 
way of Buffalo is excellent. One company, and 
by no means the largest, reports that its west- 
ern customers could easily take 1,000 tons a day 
more. The labor troubles at Buffalo led to a 
congestion of cars there that has not been rem- 
edied yet, and there is a general complaint of 
a short supply of cars at the collieries. 

Demand in the east is very light. The sales 
agents of the large companies are all very posi- 
tive in their refusals to sell coal for less than 
the schedule prices. Deliveries, however, on or- 
ders placed before July 1st are very active and 
the movement of coal is practically confined to 
such orders. The real test of the market will 
come in a month or less, when these orders are 
filled and buyers show no desire to pay the 
25e. advance. 

The supply of vessels at Buffalo has not been 
sufficient at current offerings to supply the de- 
mand and freight rates have risen to over 40c. 
a ton for Lake Superior ports and 60c. for Lake 
Michigan. 

It looks as if there would be a period of wait- 
ing in August and September, at least so far 
as the New York market is concerned. In the 
past few years the consumers have usually 
profited by such waits. Whether or not they 
will this year remains to be seen. 

Bituminous. 


There continues to be a pressing demand for 
soft coal from along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the chief limitation on trade just now is the 
short supply of cars. This shortage hampers 
shipments decidedly. The heaviest demand is 
from points beyond Cape Cod. Many of the 
shoal water ports in that territory are stocking 
up, but buyers find fault with the high vessel 
rates asked. Captains realize that the supply 
of shoal water vessels is limited and are asking 
excessive figures, feeling that they have ship- 
pers and consumers at their mercy. Consumers 
realizing that this is the time of year when ves- 
sel freights should be lowest, are trying to rush 
coal forward on their delivered contracts even 
in cases at some loss rather than risk facing 
the high freight rates they fear are coming. At 
Long Island Sound ports the demand continues 
very good. New York Harbor trade is compar- 
atively quiet, but what orders come in are gen- 
erally for immediate delivery. Transportation 
from mines to tide is slow, and there is prob- 
ably a large amount of coal hung along the 
main lines or at the seaboard shipping ports. 
Car supply is very irregular, one day it may be 
up to demand, and the next day away below. 
Probably the actual supply is less than two- 
thirds of the demand. In the seaboard vessel 
market, vessels are scarce and in demand. We 
quote current rates of freight from Philadel- 
phia as follows: Boston, Salem, Portland and 
Bath, 85e.: Providence, New Bedford and the 
Sound, 75c.; Wareham, 80c.; Lynn, Newbury- 
port, Bangor and Gardiner, 95c.@$1; Ports- 
mouth, 85@90c. 5 

Quotatiors are unchanged at $1.60@$1.65 for 
best grades at Philadelphia and the Chesapeake 
Bay ports. As a matter of fact, some comna- 
nies cannot attend to transient orders, and oth- 
ers ask from 5 to 15c. above regular rates for 
immediate deliveries. 
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Birmingham Ala. July 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The output at the coal mines in Alabama for 
the year 1899 will show a decided gain over what 
it was during the previous year if the present 
conditions keep up. With two exceptions, all 
the mines in the State are at work, and at some 
of them every effort is being made to increase 
the output. The State Mine Inspector and his 
assistants are being kept busy looking after 
the mines, and the output is growing larger 
every day, while new mines are being opened 
right along. The latest mines to be opened are 
at Corona and Dogwood. The Corona Coal and 
Coke Company is opening a good-sized mine in 
Walker County, while the Export Coal Company 
is opening a small mine in Shelby County. The 
new mines being opened at Brookside, in Jeffer- 
son County, are beginning to get out coal for 
shipping purposes. At Pratt City, where are 
located more than a half dozen large mines; at 
Blocton, where are located four large mines, and 
at Blue Creek, where are three big mines, all 
worked by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, the work is steady. 

Good prices are being obtained for the product 
in the State, though operators of mines pro- 
ducing coal for the domestic trade altogether 
claim that the miners’ wages advance more 
rapidly than do the prices for the product. The 
miners are now looking for another advance 
in their wages on Aug. Ist.. Their scale is now 
a per ton, and an advance of 2\%c. is looked 
or. 

Strikes at Brookwood and Mable mines, in 
which about 500 to 600 men in all are interested, 
will be settled this week. 


Chicago. July 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite.—The middle of summer finds the 
anthracite coal trade in and about Chicago in 
a very fair condition. The buying of coal has 
increased during the past few weeks, the July 
circular price evidently having been thoroughly 
digested and dealers are really buying in larger 
quantities than for some time past. There ap- 
pears to be very little cutting in price, but an 
unusually large contract might be shaded some- 
what. Out of town purchasing is better and 
considerable hard coal is moving North and 
Northwest. There is a plentiful supply of hard 
coal here and shipments via lake are becoming 
large. August circular prices are being dis- 
cussed, and there would not be much surprise 
were another 25c. added. 

Bituminous Coal sales continue good, the 
manufacturing prices continuing to purchase 
and take large quantities of soft coal, causing 
thereby a good steady movement of!coal and a 
considerable help towards the maintenance of 
prices. A great deal of soft coal is finding its 
way to town, and it would have t6 be a tre- 
mendous market that would absorb such a 
tonnage from day to day. In consequence of 
the overproduction, consumers continue to buy 
soft coal at prices materially below the high 
prices of the past season. There appears no 
early probability of the mines limiting produc- 
tion, and it is likely that present conditions will 
prevail until cold weather comes. 


Pittsburg. July 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The demand for coal is increasing and 
prices have advanced. Some consumers are said 
to be offering a premium for prompt delivery. 
Cormplaint is made in some sections of a scarcity 
of miners. A number of diggers who had been 
engaged in Virginia to go to mines in the West 
arrived in Pittsburg last night and were induced 
to remain here. A strike, which has been threat- 
ened in the thick-vein mines since the mining 
rate went into effect on April 1st, will not occur 
this year. The diggers in the thick-vein mines 
work for 13.2c. a ton less than those in the thin- 
vein mines. They wanted this differential wiped 
out or cut in half. The question has been under 
discussion for several months and has just been 
settled at a convention of miners. It was de- 
cided to allow the present rate to continue until 
the end of the scale year. No labor troubles of 
any kind are expected and coal operators say 
the output this year will far exceed that of any 
previous year. 


Connellsville Coke.—The coke production in 
the Connellsville Region last week exceeded any 
weekly output in the history of the district. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Company has every oven 
in blast except 24 at Sterling No. 2. The com- 
pany is still importing workers from Virginia or 
any place where they can secure hands. Other 
large concerns are also importing men. All the 
abandoned ovens in the region that are worth 
it are being repaired and put in operation as 
soon as they are in shape. 

The shipments last week aggregated 10,238 
ears, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and 
river tipples, 3,283 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,730 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
2,225 cars. This is an increase of 1,499 cars as 
oa with the shipments of the week pre- 
vious. 
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Shanghai, China. June 12. 
(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—Though demand has been rather light, 
a cargo of Cardiff which arrived this week has 
been placed well. In Australian there has been 
a heavy decline, owing to the breaking up of 
the syndicate which has controlled sales here. 
In Japan the market has been quite demoralized 


by heavy receipts, especially of the poorer 
grades. 
We quote: American anthracite nominal at 


15 taels per ton; Cardiff, 13.50 taels; Sydney Wol- 
longong, 11.50 taels; Japan, 5.50@7 taels, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Kerosene Oil.—Seldom have we seen -a fort- 
night when so little business has been done in 
American; first hands have parted with very 
little and the tea shops have also been inactive. 
The small sales that have taken place are an 
improvement on our last quotations. The ‘‘Mus- 
koka” arrived June 6th with 92,230 cases; our 
stocks now amount to 1,107,738 cases. With 
Batum a fairly good business has been done. 
and sales have taken place in good quantities. 
Stocks now in godowns are 417,000 cases. Lang- 
kat seems to have followed the lead of Batum, 
as a good business has also been done in this, 
several parcels changing hands. Stock equiva- 
lent of 87,400 cases. Quotations: Devoe’s, 1.68 
taels per case; Batum, Anchor Chop, 1.51 taels 
per case, and Horse Chop, 1.50 taels per case; 
Batum, bulk oil, 1.48% taels clean per two tins; 
Langkat, 1.43 taels per two tins; Langkat at the 
tanks, 0.11% taels per gallon. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. July 28. 


The trade continues excellent. The market is 
very firm and orders are coming in faster than 
quarrymen can attend to them. Some sizes are 
reported very scarce and hard to get. This is 
particularly true of, it is said, sea green slate. 
The stocks at quarries are pretty well used up. 
Pennsylvania quarries are troubled more or less 
by the shortage of labor, due to the great de- 
mand for workmen from ore banks, mines and 
industrial establishments in other parts of the 
state and in the West. The activity of build- 
ing in all parts of the country, and the 
general tendency to a more solid style of 
construction has had a very favorable effect on 
the slate business. The same causes have made 
the market for mill stock active. In school slates 
and blackboards there is little change. 

The Bangor and Slatington districts in Penn- 
sylvania are the most active at present, though 
the Vermont quarries report a fair share of new 
business. 

Export trade is only moderatly active, though 
a number of shipments are being made. ‘The 
freight rate question is still the most important 
in this branch of the business. 

Freight rates are about as follows from New 
York: To London, 12s. 6d. ($3) or about 86c. per 
square roofing slate; Liverpool, 12s. 6d.; Man- 
chester, Bristol, Leith ard Glasgow, 15s. ($3.60), 
or $1 per square; Hamburg, 12s. 6d. prompt, and 
15s. near future; Copenhagen, 16s. 3d. ($3.90), or 
$1.11 per square; Newcastle and Hull, 17s. 6d. 
($4.08), or $1.47 per square; Denmark, Stettin, 
17s. 6d., all with a 5% primage per ton weight. 
To Bremen the rate is 15s. net ($3.60), or $1 per 
square. To Sydney, New South Wales, 15s. net 
is asked for roofing slate in cases or in bulk. 

The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries is given be- 
low: 





Prices of Roofing Slate. 
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A sguare of slate is 100 sq ft. as laid on the roof. 





In Brownville and Monson delivery quotations 
can be had somewhat lower than above, which 
is also true of other brands. No. 1 Bangor are 
\0c. extra when full 3-16 in. thick, and Peach 


Bottom 25c. extra per square. Intermediate sea 
green, $2.25@2.45 per square, according to size. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 150.) 


New York. July 28. 


The market generally feels the influence of 
midsummer weather and no more new business 
is being transacted than is absolutely necessary. 
This is the vacation season, when nobody is 
anxious to work, and trade is quiet accordingly, 
though unusually brisk for the season. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Buying is limited for im- 
mediate consumption, but for next year’s deliv- 
ery orders are still booked for domestic caustic 
soda on basis of $1.45 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. works. 
Bleaching powder, owing to the warm weather, 
is in request. Chlorate of potash is still easy. 


























Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. _—_ —_—_ 
F.o.b. Works.)In New York |In New York. 
Alkali,inbags.| 67144@70c. 80@85c. 80@85c. 
Caustic Soda, 
high test ...| $1.55@$1.65 | $1.60@$1.65 | $1.60@$1.70 
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Sai Soda 62K4@70 
- - My 1.60@1.65 
car a.. s 
- | 2.1214@2.25 
Bleach, Padr., 
Eng. prime..|. 1.424%@1.50 
other br’nds.}. 1.25@1.35 
Chl. Pot cryst 9.50@9.75 
“6 powa.}... 10,00@10.25 








Prices are mney for large quantities, and in many 
cases depend upon make, test and package. 





Acids.—The increased prices of sulphuric acid 
for export are held; otherwise there is no 
change. There is talk of raising prices again, 
but nothing definite can be said. 

Acetic and muriatic acids show a good demand, 
while blue vitriol has eased off in consequence 
of further speculative offerings. 


Quotations are in large lots delivered in New York and 
vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 


Acetic, com. No 8. $1.50 | Nitric, 38°........ $3.75@ 3.80 
Blue Vitriol, best .. .. ..5.25| Nitric, 40° . .... 4.00@ 4.05 
Chamber, 50° ,ton.11.50@12.00 | Nitric, 42°........ 4.62@ 4.65 
Muriatic, 18°. SINE | TPRIED vccece cvactaces - 6.25 
Muriatic, 20°. 1.20@ 1.25 | Sulphuric. 66°.... 1.10@ 1.15 





Muriavic, 22°..... 1.35@ 1.40 hurous, 100% 
Nitric, 36°........ 3.50@ 3.55 ' 2 anhydrous. 8,00@10.00 

Brimstone.—Demand continues good and prices 
unchanged. Spot best unmixed seconds can be 
had at $21.75@$22 per ton, and shipments at 
$20.50@$20.75, while thirds are quoted from $1.75@ 
$2 per ton less. 

Pyrites.—The supply is not much better, and 
is not easy to secure large lots, most of the 
material to arrive being already contracted for. 
This is also the case with the output of domestic 
mines. We quote American pyrites as follows: 
Mineral City, Va., lump ores, $3.25 per long ton 
(basis 42%), and fines, $3; Charlemont, Mass., 
lump, $5.50, and fines, $4.75; Pilley’s Island, lump, 
$6.50, and fine, $4.50 per long ton, delivered in 
New York. Spanish pyrites, 12@14c. per unit, 
according to percentage of sulphur contents, de- 
livered ex-ship New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain from 46% to 51% 
sulphur, the American from 42% to 44%, and Pil- 
ley’s Island, N. .F., 50%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Demand is uninterest- 


ing and prices soft, but gas sulphate of am- 
monia is high. 
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- ~ aes sosceces --e | k SOLES 
DO Fin dssGs avenue oO A ed Memgedawwe 1.85@ 1, 
Bone black, diss., 17@18%...ton a - | 16,00@16.50 
Fish scrap, aci getesce sss |, UCREDELGD 12 50 
= = dried ete 19 50@20 21 50 
Tankage h. gr.. Chicago.... “ 164@17 .00 21.00 
“ concentrated.. unit. | 1.45@1.50 1.90@1.95 
i WONG s. savices RS tiscidvenctasas 20.09@ 21.00 
Bane, STOUR .. osc0sace-s - : coe cove! 23.50@25 00 





The quotations on potash are on the basis of foreiga in- 
voice weights, tares and analysis, in quantities of not less 
than 500 tons bulk sal's or 50 tons concentrated sa!ts. 





Nitrate of Soda.—We still have talk of higher 
prices, but dealers continue to take orders at 
$1.5714@$1.62% per 100 lbs., while the spot stock 
is ns $1.60@$1.621%4, and one or two large 
sellers ask $1.65 per 100 Ibs. 

Phosphates.—Export demand for Florida high 
grade stock continues strong, and no stocks are 
accumulating abroad. It is estimated that the 
August shipments will not be far from 50,000 





tons. No Florida land pebble is offering, as miners 
are under contract; hence quotations are nom- 
inal. In Tennessee fields increased operations 
are noted, especially among exporters. In South 
Carolina a like conditions exists. 

Latest quotations for American phosphates, 
delivered c. i. f. United Kingdom or North Sea 
ports, are as follows, per unit: Florida, high- 
grade rock, 77@80%, 914d., all positions (about 
$14 per long ton); Florida land pebbles, 68@73%, 
8d. (about $11.20 per ton); Florida Peace River, 
58@638%, Td. ($9 per ton); Tennessee, 78@80%, 
8d. ($12.64 per ton), while Algerian, 63@70%, is 
quoted 74d: ($9.38 per ton), and 58@63%, 6%d. 
($7.80 per long ton). 

We quote: Florida high grade, 75@80% rock, 
$10 per long ton f. 0. b. Fernandina. The freight 
rate to New York is about $2 per ton. Florida 
land pebble, 68@73%, $7@$7.50 per ton, delivered 
in New York. Florida Peace River rock, 58@63%, 
$4.50 per ton f. o. b. Punta Gorda. South Caro- 
lina, hot-air dried, $4.50 per ton f. o. b. Fetter- 
essa, S. C. Tennessee phosphate rock, 75% av., 
$3.50@$4 f. o. b. mines for export, guaranteed 78% 
bone phosphate of lime and 3@4% iron and alu- 
mina (ex-vessel New York, $9@$10), and $3@$3.50 
for domestic brown, and $1.90@$2 f. 0. b. for blue 
or Hickman County rock. The difference in the 
price of this phosphate and Florida high grade 
is owing to the higher percentage of iron and 
alumina in the Tennessee rock. Concentrated 
phosphates, 13@15% av., P.O; 60@62%4c. per unit 
at sellers’ works. Acid phosphates, 60c. per unit 
at sellers’ works in bulk. 

Liverpool, July 12. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 

There is no special feature to’ report in the 
position of heavy chemicals, but the market is- 
firm and for some lines prices are inclined to 
stiffen. The following are particulars of ex- 
ports of alkali and bleach for the month of 


June as per Board of Trade returns recently 
issued: 


Bleaching 

Alkali, powder, 
cwts. cwts. 
Total exports for all quarters... .314,645 112,607 
Exports to United States alone.. 36,566 73,152 


As compared with June, 1898, the total exports 
of alkali show an increase of nearly 13% and 
bleaching powder about 34%, which is satis- 
factory. In alkali, shipments to Germany, 
France and the United States have decreased, 
but‘exports to all other markets have increased. 
Although the total shipments of bleach are heav- 
ier than for same month of last year, the ex- 
ports to the United States alone are about 4% 
lighter, which decrease is not to be wondered 
at, seeing the very heavy shipments during 
the first five months of this year. Soda ash is in 
demand and rather scarce for early delivery. 
We quote maximum range for tierces about as 
follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, 
£4 5s.@£4 15s. per ton net, cash; ammonia ash, 
48%, £4@L4 5s.; 58%, £4 5s.@£4 10s. per ton net, 
cash; bags are 5s. per ton under price for tierces. 
Soda crystals are in good request and barrels 
are generally quoted at £2 17s. 6d. per ton, less 
5%, with allowance of 7s. per ton if taken in 
bags. Caustic soda is scarce and has inclined 
to stiffen. We quote spot values as follows: 
60%, £6; 70%, £7; 74%, £7 10s.; 76%, £7 15s.@£7 
17s. 6d. per ton, net cash. Bleaching powder is 
quiet, and £4 15s. per ton is about nearest spot 
value for hardwood packages. 

Chlorate of potash is selling at about 314@35d. 
per lb. for crystals, and 3%@3%d. per Ib. for 
powdered, as to quantity. Trade, however, is 
not very brisk. 

Bicarb. soda is moving off at varying prices, 
according to market, ranging from £6 15s. per 
ton, less 2% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. 
kegs, with usual alloyances for larger packages. 

Sulphate of ammonia is rather languid, and 
nearest value of good gray 24@25% in double 
bags f. 0. b. here may be called about £10 7s. 6d. 
@£10 10s. per ton, less 2%4%. 

Nitrate of soda is in retail demand and slightly 
lower at £7 17s. 64@£8 per ton, less 244% for 
a bags f. o. b. here as to quantity and qual- 
ty. 

Valparaiso, Chile. June 3. 
(Special Report of Jackson Bros.) 


Nitrate of Soda.—The market was compara- 
tively quiet until May 27th, when, owing to ru- 
mors of new vroposals for a combination, a brisk 
demand set in, especially for season deliveries, 
prices advancing from 4s. 10d.@4s. 11%d. per 
cwt., steamer terms, for August-December ship- 
ments. June-July nitrate has been very scarce, 
up to 4s. 10d. being paid alongside vessel. The 
refined quality is also difficult to get, several 
parcels of July-August being placed at 5s. 1d. for 
the United States. The project of the new com- 
bination is to limit the exports of 1899 to 29,000,000 
Spanish quintals, but only allowing the shipment 
of the production up to October 10th, that made 
from this latter date to December 31st to be 
shipped in the following proportion: 40% in Jan- 
uary, 1900; 40% in February, and 20% in March. 
The exports for May amounted to 1,615,000 qtls., 
making a total of 10,537,000 qtls. for the first five 
months, as against 8,625,000 qtls. in 1898. The 
market closes quieter, the European market not 
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having responded to the rise on this side, and 
we quote: 95%, June, 4s. 9d.; July-August, 4s. 
10d.; August-December, 4s. 10%d., and 96%, 5s. 
1%d., all ordinary terms, sellers. The price of 
4s. 9d. with 27s. 6d. all round freight stands in 
6s. 7%d. per cwt. net, cost and freight, without 
purchasing commission, Sales reported during 
the past fortnight amount to 1,077,600 qtls., of 
which only 162,000 were of refined nitrate. Re- 
sales in the same time were 343,000 qtls., of which 
33,0u0 qtls. were refined. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw YorK, July 28, 1899. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast 





| _____Week ending From From 
Fuel used july 29, 1898. | July 28, 1899. Jan.,’98.|Jan., ’99. 
| ees. | Tons.'F’ces.,; Tons. | Tons. | Tons 
An’ racite 24 19,229 40 35,350) 712,125) 823,427 
Coke...... 142 222,200; 164 223,150' 6,016,291) 6,371,255 
Charcoal. 19 | 6,657, 20 6,250! 173,631) 152,485 


Totals..| 185 248,086! 224 | 261,750 6,902,047| 7,348,167 








The iron market has been rather quiet during 
the week, with no especial change from the 
previous week. Prices continue very high, Bes- 
semer pig having sold at $21 in Pittsburg, with 
other products in proportion. For foundry iron 
there has also been a good demand, and prices 
are high. Southern iron has been advanced 
from 25 to 50c. a ton, and the present rates are 
rather above the parity of Northern makes. 

The statement for the half year ending June 
20th, made by *the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, shows that our estimated figures have 
followed the production very closely. The in- 
crease in output of pig iron is less than some 
parties have insisted must be the case. The 
gain in the current half year, however, will be 
very much larger, as the list of furnaces now 
going into blast shows. 

One of the curiosities of the present situation 
is that steel billets are selling at a higher price 
than steel rails. This has never been the case 
before, and seems a reversal of normal con- 
ditions. 

A strike of the ore-handlers at the Lake Erie 
docks seems probable. If it takes place deliv- 
eries of Lake ore may be seriously delayed, and 
furnaces embarrassed. 

The labor situation in general is rather an 
uneasy one. With the present level of prices 
and the knowledge that all kinds of products 
are selling at double the quotations of six 
months ago, it is not at all singular that work- 
men shoulé consider the small increases in 
wages which they have received an inadequate 
share of the advance. We hear of demands for 
further increases from all quarters, and trouble 
is anticipated. 

The expected begins to happen, and we hear 
of several cases of plants preparing to start up 
in comnpetition with the American Steel and 
Wire Company. Some of these probably expect 
to be bought off: but that is an expensive pro- 
cess and a never-ending one, when it is once 
started. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Cleveland “Iron Trade Review” says: 
“On Friday of this week papers will be passed 
by which the National Steel Company acquires 
the well-known Chapin and Winthrop Mines 
and the steel fleets of the Mutual Tranporta- 
tion Company and the Menominee Transit Com- 
pany. All these properties are familiarly known 
in the trade as allied to the Hanna interests, 
and L. C. Hanna, who is the active head of 
M. A. Hanna & Co., has represented in the ne- 
gotiations the various owners of both mining 
and vessel properties. On the part of the Na- 
tional Steel Company the deal has been con- 
ducted by President W. E. Reis. Th* National 
Steel Company has acquired almost all the 
stock of the following companies: Chapin Min- 
ing Company, holding a 20-year lease, dating 
from 1894, of the famous Chapin Mine of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., Menominee Range; Winthrop 
Tron Company, owning the fee of the Winthrop 
Mine in the Ishpeming District, Marquette 
Range. The company has in fee 160 acres of 
mineral lands and, in addition, 80 acres of sur- 
face lands. The Mutual Transportation Com- 
pany of Cleveland, owning the steel steamers 
‘Coralia,’ ‘Corsica,’ ‘Corona,’ and ‘Camori’; 
also an interest in the docks at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The Menominee Transit Comnany of Cleveland. 
owning the steel steamers ‘Grecian,’ ‘Roman.’ 
‘German,’ ‘Saxon,’ and ‘Briton.’ These vessels 
have an aggregate capacity of 1,000,000 gross 
tons of ore per annum. 





Birmingham, Ala. July 24. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The quotations of pig iron in the Birmingham 
district have been looking up in the last week, 
and there has been an advance of 25@50c. per 
ton, making No. 1 foundry iron $16. The furnace- 
men when spoken to on the subject state 
that these prices are only for immediate de- 
livery on small lots in Birmingham and are 
not the regular quotations. The local pur- 


chasers, on the other hand, state that they 
cannot get the product unless they give these 
advanced prices, and therefore believe that the 
figures paid are asked of others. The demand 
for the product has been persistent, and it was 
believed some days since that prices would look 
upward. The advance therefore has not been 
unexpected. 

The indications all look bright for the future, 
and it is believed that the activity that began 
several months since will continue for some 
time. The output in the Birmingham district 
and in the State is keeping up wonderfully 
well. During this week the Vanderbilt furnace 
will go into blast, adding from 100 to 125 tons 
a day more to the amount produced in the 
district. The furnace is now being dried out, and 
will be ready for the torch toward the end of 
the week. The iron to be produced here, how- 
ever, has been sold ahead for some months. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany is making extensive repairs about the 
fourth furnace at Ensley and is building a new 
one there. The blowing power at this plant 
will be enlarged so that all of the five furnaces 
can be kept in blast at all times. There is some 
improvement being made on the machinery also 
at these furnaces. The same company is re- 
pairing furnaces in the city and at Oxmoor and 
before many days will be ready to blow one of 
them in. 

The following are the quotations given for the 
product: No.1 foundry, $15@$16; No. 2 foundry, 
$14.50@$15; No. 3 foundry, $14@$14.50; No. 4 
foundry, $13.50; gray forge, $13; No. 1 soft, $16; 
No. 2 soft, $15. 

The shipments of pig iron from the district 
continue as brisk as they have been. There is 
more iron being sent away from the district 
than is being made, and the yards are begin- 
ning to show the inroads being made on them. 

The finished iron demand continues active. 
The rolling mills are working pretty steadily, and 
are having large outputs. There is a larger 
shipment than production, and every effort is 
being made to fill the orders as promptly as 
possible. The Birmingham Rolling Mill will 
within the next 6 or 7 days have every one of 
the departments in full blast; at present one 
or two of the departments are under repair. 

There is much work going on in the foundries 
and machine shops in the Birmingham District. 

The Birmingham Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, whose plant was destroyed by fire a month 
ago at East Birmingham, will protect all con- 
tracts that were on hand at the time of the 
conflagration. 

At Ensley there is much work being done 
toward completing the big steel mill and steel 
wire and rod mill. No time is being lost to 
get the plants up and in operation. It is ex- 
pected that some of the contractors who have 
delayed matters will now rush their work in, 
and nothing will be left undone to have the 
plants in operation by October. 

The pipe works at Bessemer, both the big pipe 
works and the soil pipe works, are doing con- 
siderable work. Work will soon begin on the 
erection of another plant at Bessemer for the 
manufacture of soil pipe. The new concern 
will not be in the combine recently formed. Re- 
ports from the car works in Gadsden and 
Anniston, Ala., and Lenoir City, Tenn., are to 
the effect that there are many orders on hand 
and much of the product of this district is 
being used. 

Buffalo, N. Y. July 25 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


There is practically no change to be noted 
in the market conditions this week from those 
of last week. A fair volume of business for 
the first half of next year is being taken on 
by furnaces. -Prices are very firm, as quoted 
below, for cash f. o. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 
strong foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, 
$21@$22; No. 2 strong foundry coke iron, Lake 
Superior ore, $20@$21; Ohio strong softener No. 
1, $20.50@$21; Ohio strong softener No. 2, $20@ 
$20.50; Jackson County silvery No. 1, $27; South- 
ern soft No. 1, $20.50; Southern soft No. 2, $20; 
Lake Superior charcoal, $22; coke malleable, $21. 

Cleveland. O. July 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—While it is probably not safe to say 
that no ores were sold during the past week, it 
can safely be asserted that most companies 
have sold nothing. Some companies may have 
closed a few transactions, but the market as a 
whole continues quiet. There is nevertheless 
a firm market, for whenever any of the com- 
panies may feel they can safely offer to make 
more sales they will undoubtedly do so at a 
little more money than was realized in the 
earlier sales of the week. A very active ship- 
ment is still being made of ores from the upper 
lakes. Rates are about the same aS reported 
a week ago, 74c. per ton from Escanaba, 80c. 
from Marquette and 90c. from the head of Lake 
Superior. 

The quotations are as follows: Specular and 
magnetic ores, Bessemer quality, $4@$4.25; spec- 
vlar and magnetic ores, non-Bessemer, $3.25@ 
$3.75; red hematite ores, Bessemer quality, $3.75 
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@$4.25; red hematite ores, non-Bessemer quality, 
$2.75@$3.25. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market continues very 
strong and very active. Transactions were very 
fair this week along the line of foundry iron. 
Very little business was done in Bessemer, or 
other kinds of iron. Though the market is al- 
together very firm, no higher prices were reached 
than were reported last week. The tendency, 
however, continues upward. The following are 
the quotations for pig iron f. o. b. Cleveland: 
Lake Superior charcoal, $22.50; Bessemer, $20; 
No. 1 foundry, $20; No. 2 foundry, $19.50; No. 
1 Ohio Scotch, $20; No. 2, $19.50; gray forge, $18. 

Philadelphia. July 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—The eastern Pennsylvania iron and 
steel market has enjoyed another relatively 
quiet week. The situation on the surface is 
just what it was a week ago. Careful hunting 
for points and happenings have brought a poor 
crop. Many people in authority are absent from 
the city. Furnace people do not want to do 
business. Quotations are not higher unless $21.50 
for No. 1 X foundry is higher. No. 2 X foundry 
is $20.50; No. 3, $19.75; gray forge, $18@$18.50. 
There are a number of consumers quite low in 
stocks. What they may decide to do next month 
is uncertain. Some hesitancy is shown by buy- 
ers, and this pleases makers, because they see 
so many reasons for iron advancing this fall. 
The market is adjusting itself as fast as possible. 


Billets.—Quotations are nominally $36.50, but 
in the absence of business it is impossible to 
give an intelligent account of the market. 


Merchant Bars.—Store-keepers report this 
week an active demand for material in small 
lots. There are many small purchasers in the 
market, and prices are close to 2c. for com- 
mon and from 2@2.25e. for small lots of re- 
fined, tested and steel bars. 


Sheets.—No. 28 is 3.80@4c., and there is enough 
business in sight to make all buyers anxious 
to get as much material in hand as possible. 
Corrugated material is very active for late de- 
livery. Architectural iron buyers are unable to 
get promised deliveries in many cases. 


Skelp.—The inquiries for skelp indicate a sea- 
son of great activity this fall. 


Pipes and Tubes.—No further advance has 
been announced, but the highest previously an- 
nounced quotations prevail. Material is very 
hard to get, and delays in tube work is the 
cause of frequent complaint. 

Merchant Steel.—Unless buyers are very ur- 
gent they find it no easy matter to get mills 
to agree to definite deliveries before Oct. Ist. 
Those who have a little capacity to spare are 
anxious to keep it. 


Plate and Tank.—Those who use boiler plate 
are the worst off because of the difficulty of 
getting mills to look at little orders. There 
are large orders for material awaiting accept- 
ance, and promises are out. Small buyers will 
have a time of it for the next few months. 
Tank steel is quoted at 2.75c.; shell, 2.80c.; flange, 
2.90c.; firebox, 3c. 


Structural Material.—Angles sold yesterday at 
2.25c., special lots. Tees average 2.25c.; deck 
beams, 2.45c.; angles, 2.20c.; channels, 2.15@2.25c. 
The inquiry for material continues from all 
parts of the country and for lots big and little. 
The bridge-builders have lately secured some 
sort of understanding with material makers 
which has taken them off the anxious list. 


Steel Rails.—Steel rails are quoted at $28@$29, 
and light sections at $32@$36. Small orders are 
being sent to mills. An order for 2,500 tons 80- 
lb. sections was placed with the Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel Company at Scranton. 


Old Rails.—Old iron rails are $20@$21. Old 
steel rails, $16@$17. There are plenty anxious 
buyers. 


Scrap.—Iron axles sell when they can be pro- 
cured at $24@$25. Steel axles, $17; old car wheels, 
$17; heavy steel scrap, $15.50; machinery cast, 
$14; cast borings, $11. . 


Pittsburg. July 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent,) 


Notwithstanding the fact that July is usually 
a dull month, there has been no falling off in the 
production of iron and steel, and in some lines 
the output has been increased. The interuption 
to production due to the customary shut down 
of plants for repairs has been a minimum. The 
production has not yet caught up to the con- 
sumption, and deliveries are nearly as hard to 
obtain as last week. There has beea no material 
change in prices, and if the demand is not les- 
sened it is certain that during the fall months 
rates will far surpass the present level. In any 
event, it is not likely that prices will recede be- 
fore the end of the year. Local iron and steel 
manufacturers predict that the average of prices 
during rext year will be about the present range. 

The production of pig iron has been curtailed 
owing to the inability to operate three of the six 
Sharpsville furnaces where the labor trouble 
prevented the operation during the first two 
weeks of this month. The furnaces had been 
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hastily banked when the strike began on July 
ist and did not retain the heat, so that three are 
peing shoveled out. About four weeks’ time will 
be lost. ‘The total loss of production on account 
of the labor trouble at Sharpsville will amount 
to about 30,000 tons. Bessemer iron is very 
searee, and but little can be obtained for de- 
livery during the balance of the year. About 
10,000 tons o alley iron have been sold during 
the past week compared with 20,000 tons the 
week previous, most of which brought $20 at the 
urnaces, although some lots have sold as high 
as $20.25. 

All the tin-plate mills are being operated to 
their fullest capacity. The American Tin-Plate 
Company has advanced prices to 4.37%c. for a 
box of 100 lb. coke plates, other grades being 
advanced in the same proportion. There is a 
fair demand for coke plates from canners. In 
roofing plates the demand is good and difficulty 
is being experienced frequently in securing 
plates for building purposes. Since the advance 
in tin-plates there has been a further advance 
in pig tin, but there is not likely to be a further 
advance in coke plates, at least for the present. 

Two new foundries are to be erected in Pitts- 
burg, one by the North Pittsburg Foundry and 
Machine Company, and the other by the Sterritt- 
Thomas Foundry Company. Both are new con- 
cerns. The output will include all kinds of 
foundry and machine work, besides specialties 
in steel and iron. 


Pig Iron.—The Pittsburg market for Bessemer 
pig is $20.75@$21. In foundry iron there has been 
a moderate demand, but iron is very scarce, and 
prices have been forced upward. No. 2 can 
searcely be obtained at $19, Pittsburg, and as 
high as $20 is reported to have been paid. In 
gray forge there is also a scarcity, and sales 
have been made at $17.40@$17.65, Pittsburg. 


Steel.—The market is quiet and there is scarce- 
ly any inquiry for billets. The quotations re- 
main as they have been for some time, $33.50@$34. 
Slabs are higher than billets and $34@$35 has 
been paid. Some sheet bars have been sold at 
$35. There is practically a famine in open- 
hearth steel, and sales have been made at prices 
ranging $42@$45 for ordinary open-hearth. 

Sheets.—The mills are all in operation, but 
there is no change in prices. Deliveries are still 
hard to secure, although mills are getting de- 
liveries of sheet-bars about as well as formerly, 
and in some cases better. In galvanized iron 
prices are quoted at 70 and 5% off with a 1ldc. 
freight allowance. All the mills are well filled 
with orders while some are out of the market 
for the present. 

Ferro-manganese.—Scarce; 80° is still quoted 
at $80 and upwards. 

Structural Material.—There is no change in 
prices and the mills are all busy. Beams and 
channels up to 15-in. are quoted at 2c.; 18, 20 
and 24-in. 2.10c.; universal mill plates, 2.25c. 

Wire.—The advance in prices did not have any 
effect on the market and the demand continues 
to be heavy. 


New York. July 28. 


The volume of local trade shows no especial 
change from last week. In foreign trade we 
note an order for 10,000 ft. of iron pipe and 
zood-sized orders for railroad material 
from Brazil; a shipment of 10 carloads of ag- 
ricultural machinery and $20,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools to Germany and a shipment of 
£50,000 worth of iron pipe to South Africa. 

Pig Iron.—Buying continues largely of a 
hand-to-mouth order, with prices very firm. We 
quote, for Northern brands at tidewater: No. 
1 X foundry, $21; No. 2, $20. Southern brands, 
New York delivery: No. 1 foundry, $21; No. 2 
foundry, $20; No. 1 soft, $20; No. 2 soft, $19; No. 
5, $18. 

Warrant Irons keep going higher. Alabama 
No. 2 is $15.50; No. 3, $13.50; No. 4 and gray 
forge are steady at $12.75. 

Bar Iron.—The market is good and prices are 
firm. We quote refined iron 2.15c. in large lots 
mn dock, and common, 2c. 


Plate.—The local demand continues moderate, 
with prices higher. We quote large lots at tide- 


some 


water: Tank, %-in. and heavier, 2.75@2.85c.; 
tank, 3-16 in., 2.85@2.95c.; shell, 2.85@2.95c.; 


flange, 2.95@3c.; marine, 3@3.10c.; firebox, 3.10@ 
3.20e.: universals, 2.70c. Higher prices will be 
isked for pressing deliveries. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The quota- 
tion for rails remains nominally $29 for standard 
sections f. 0. b. mills. Small rails are nominally 
quoted: 12-lb., $34; 16-Ib., $34; 20-Ib., $34; 30-Ib., 
$32; 40-Ilb. to standard, $30, with the usual ad- 
vance for small orders. Angle bars are 1.85c.; 
spikes, 1.95c., and bolts, 2.25c. 

Structural Material.—The demand for all 
kinds of structural material remains good and 
prices are very firm. We quote for large lots at 
tide-water: Beams, 15-in., 2.25c.; tees, 2.25@ 
2.35¢.; channels, 2.25c.; angles, 2.20@2.30c. 

Nails.—Demand is fair. The increase in price 
does not seem to check buying. Wire nails are 


$2.75@$2.80 for large lots on dock. Cut nails are 
$2.45@$2.50. ; 
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METAL MARKET. 


New YorE, July 28, 1899. 
Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 

















At all United States ports in June and year. 
June. Year. 
1898. 1899, 1898. 1899. 
GoLD. 
Exports $375,529; $20,908,327} $6,226,192} $27,203,119 
Imports 3,330,612 3,105,686] 92,372,070 23,050,019 
oe I, $2,955,083) E.$17,802 641) I. $86,145,888) E. $4,153,100 
ILVER. * 

Exports 4.166 €50 3,843,099 24,607,997 27,569,918 
Imports 2,028,803 1,917,215 12,893,039 13,921,403 
Excess!E. $2,137,847\ E. $1,925,884! E.$11,714,958) E.$13,648,515 





This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending July 26th, 1899, and for years 
from January Ist, 1899, 1898, 1897, 1896. 


P Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
e- | ——_________. | __—_——_——__|_ cess, Exp. 
riod. Exports.|Imports. |Exports-\Imports. or Imp. 











We’k] $110,151! — $47,448) $429,208, $1(9,623) E. 
1899. .| 11,535,118) 7,419,174) 15,921,220, 1,983,075 E. 18,054,089 
1898..| 4,458,463} 69,024,674! 19,347,111) 1,897,575 I. .026, 

1897 ..| 27,287,216) 2,147,742! 29,830,187) 1,196,078| K. 53,773,582 
1896. .) 40,327,798| 17,494,397| 22,114,713) 1,388,102 E. 43,560,012 


$382,283 





Gold imports were chiefly from the West Indies; 
silver from South America. Gold exports were 
scattered to various points; silver exports were to 
London. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 67,000 oz. 
for the week. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 





Bid. Asked 
Waewican COUAIW se iosciccccsseccsiess sto. Or $ 49 
Pe. uvian soles and Chilean pesos..... 43 46 
Victoria sovereigps............. 4.86 4.89 
Twenty francs... .... 3.88 3.92 
Twenty marks . 4.78 4.3 
Spanish 25 pesetas . sesece cco S008 4.84 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 











1899. 1898, 1897. 

Month. |Lond’n,; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. |Lond’n, N, Y, 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29 | 56.77 | 29.74] 64.79 
February..| 27.44 | 59.42 | 25.89] 56.0/ | 29.68 | 64.67 
March.....| 27.48 | 59.64 ' 25.47 54.90! 28.96 | 63.06 
April...... 27 65 | 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 | 28.36 61.85 
ies Sis 28.15 | 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 | 27.86 | 60.42 
June ....| 27.77 | 60.43 | 27.09 | 58.61 | 27.58 | 60.10 
MM a Scaled Reeaicecboeowuce 27.32 | 59.06 | 27.36 | 59.61 
PON ss laciwesveltiewcdiis 27.48 | 59.54 | 24.93 | 54.19 
MOMCSURIOE «<< + cceel acceso: 28.05 | 60.68 | 2566) 55.54 
October ..|........].... 27.90 | 60.42 | 26.77 | 57.57 
November |........| .-...- 27.93 | 60.60 | 26.87 | 57.93 
DOCOMREF.|..- as focccves. 27.45 59.42 | 26.83 | 58.01 
_Year... | ....!... ... | 26.76 58.26 27.55! 59.79 
































Tk: New York prices are per fine ounce; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, 925 fine. 
Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York 
COPPER. TIN LEaD. SPELTER, 
Month. . — -—_ —- 
1899.| 1898.| 1899.| 1898.) 1899.; 1898.| 1899.| 1898. 
POM csc 14.75] 10.99) 22.48) 13.87/4.18 | 3.65 | 5.34 | 3.96 
i 18.00) 11.28] 24.20) 14.08|4.49 | 3.71 | 6.28 | 4.04 
March.,..| 17.54) 11.98] 23.82| 14.38/4.37 | 3.72 | 6.31 | 4.25 
April. 18.43) 12.14) 24.98) 14.60/4.31 | 3.63 | 6.67 | 4.26 
MAP. sas 18,25) 12 00} 25.76) 14.52)4.44 | 3.64 | 6.88 | 4.27 
June,....| 17.93} 11.89} 25.85) 15.22|4.4244] 3.82 | 5.98 | 4.77 
SOUR i vcschospecs BES. «<0 i cf 1 eee 4.66 
Auguse,.j..00--| LE B.....- ee 4.00 |. ....| 4.58 
Se eS ks 6s<s IGT 66.000: 4.67 
October..|...... BR icowen' Ba vse i 4.98 
oa ciulacnnes 12.86)..... 18.20) ..° ve- 70 5.29 
i eee oe BROilce cass 18.30}. Bee Viccews 5.10 
ROO ci decides 18.08 05. BOT Ol ss 655s S.98 }icces 4.57 





The price given in the tanie is for Lake Copper. The 
average price of electrolytic copper in January was 
14.26c.; in February it was 17.02c.; in March, 16.35c.; in 
April, 17.i3c; in May, 17. 20 c.; in June, 16.89¢. 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


The silver market has been steady but de- 
clining a fraction upon the completion of the 
oe for 20,000 kilos, closing firm at 
‘ . 





Business generally continues active for mid- 
summer. There is no cessation in manufactur- 
ing work, and the demand for goods of all kinds 
continues larger. Railroad traffic reports’ are 
very favorable also. There has been-some re- 
action in the speculative markets, but it has nt&t 
affected general trade. 


Imports and Exports of Metals, 


Week, July 26.; Year, 1889, 


Port. 
Expts.;lmpts. 


Expts, ;Impts. 




















*New Work. ‘ | 
“ adiabaee We ndiva nas 











Aluminum. ..... long tons 25 302 12 
Antimony ore... = 904 
. ““regulus.. _ : Le tadualiaseaceuhisees a 590 
rass dueccvess oa - .* £ sendees geeececs 
Chrome ore...... er tes te se elewe weeelace 1,988 
Copper, fine ..... “  “ 953 | 656 | 30,840 | 13,171 
2 — « « 120| 556 | ‘683 
eS MP Ms ed Mawes 10,399 
| eee a t 20| 156 
se oneete - oa pee Prererre ie: See 0” 
“ othee <2 “8 & Fcccccccctoe te eeeelseeeeee- 
Cop-nickel matte “ ** [..seee Gan dae eee 53 
Ferro-mangan’se ‘6 ‘“* |........ :  eearees 136 
Iron ore .... * CEE theenie teeeeses “eee 50 
* pig, bar, rod a 2 ” 172 wa 1,404 
® Sede auc des CE BR accesees cy eee 
“ plates, sheets ‘f |..-cecee{eeeeesee 712 15 
Lee F ee seeeee Ps ° "1.050 ye 600 rane 29 962° 
Ua. + 26a.6s« eee ’ ’ , , 
Manganese,ore. ** ‘* |........ 10 3,291 
Metals, oldscrap “ ‘“ 474 43 | 2,790 | 1,752 
Composition - CN eiceukukiiws 4,857 71 
Nalls, enesncncee [SSB Y SI) ange |. 
Nickel aes a 7 70 jcccceee 1,142 ‘ 723 
. scene : OT ceaasals, eeaedieascieas ,020 
§Railr’d material “ ‘“ Get bene | §,853 | 2,263 
Rails, old..... 6  iawawiastrecdages | po er ee 
Spiegeleisen..... “ oe Taabeeens 7 ee 342 
Stee. boxe, plates “ “ 24 148 | ae . 
ae | | Se 0 J eccccce. jeccceces i 5 
** hoops....... “ Ww), c cacukenednade 486 Ayes 
= wire........ .. be 1,238 424 21,506 478 
Tin not speci’d. haps 83 < 9,597 Bo 
“drossorashes “ “ |........[ecce-.-.] 60 [ees seen 
“ and black plates‘ . ey? TEE occ sas. 20,613 
_. Recaaud nessa ee ae eee a 4 = 256 
MOOR decay 9 OE | BB icccneeet (Gee Wevda ‘ 
“* ashes, skim ‘‘ a ‘ a | ae 85 
Ne, Ad iue okies = ‘ pa Paccsecns Pan Liens 
© QMOG: évvecs ba - IP Pacasieauss 2,432 | 288 
tBaltimore. 
Alumina ........ 55d, WR atu has 0sscnsuealieenseis 3,479 
Antimony regulus...casks}........ seGhacssEcaccaaes 252 
Chrome Ore...... long tons}........|.0+ il aaaee 
Copper, ets “ee TE Ri tacawxe GAR teeks cada 
a: " eadededalewenaccdbaatwdlsahoast aves 
= sulphate “ oa Maneddacten dase 7 | ae 
Seca. See WE ane exe bednawdee MOO Te tenses 
Ferro-manganese “ °° |... ...ee0|-ccccees pane 1,7 
Ferro-silicon..... “ Ae” Sidvihiasteeccadie 184 <3 
Iron pig, bar, etc. Be = sun oaaalae a 808 ; Rs 
. pyrites.... es renege 2,850 yaaa 36,561 
ecccccoce Jeccec-ce i 2, 
Manganese ore.. “ “ |........ | 1,225 |...: | | 21.609 
Metals, Wee Bececonae bawadeat 4,413 14 
IMME civ scaess ca ee ee , 
Pipe,iron & steel “‘ sala CP ote) Pee 3,526 ; 
Spiegeleisen... . “ ‘“ sg Enawaraaaatscr aes 843 
Stee , bars,pl’es.. ie i ee 24,923 56 
a —— atese : " an waeaeses | saan 231 
WEB «cv ance DP hana eens 33,675 | rer 
ae specified. . ie - Oe Fascdcccst 874 | 4 
WU a eR re 
and blackplatess; | oc.0... 35 |........) 1,360" 
oe Ss ee 
rE Sapames.. ve > ad aaieai eee Mei. | 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony.. ..... long tons 
Chrome ore,..... “ “* 
Copper ore....... be 
i ep ceo 
Ferro-manganese ‘* ‘“ 
Ferro-silicon.... “ - 
Iron, Ds cce. ea 
OMe seas ve = 
“* pyrites...... = Ss 
Manganese ore.. *“* ‘“ 
Spiegeleisen..... rs a 
Wee sc codee oo ee 
“ andblack plates“ . 
Zinc dust........ - - 











“ore A. we Med sa uudiebtaes s, 


Total United States.s§ 


May. | Jan.—May. 




















Articles. ——_ -—_ 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts. 
Antimony.. ... long tons}.... "70° eae 598 
ee as >” ba 249 |..... ; 714 
Copper fine...... z 5,879 ) 2,919 | 41.230 | 7,935 
su!phate.. a : ME Fe cesnas 9,376 |... 
Iron, pig & bar.. — es 24,589 | 2,541 2,538 | 15,671 
* OF@..... 2... . ’ 890 | 37,426 | 1,481 |169,140 
Sey >) bs dca 4,924 | 
Iron& steel plates “© | 5,558 |"" 162 | 30,585 |" "5 
ay “ wire ‘ “ > 
om : billets, — eT 
rods, etc....... ke 9,201 | 2,390 | 51,836 | 10,931 
Steel rails. “| 99'395 7 55 : 
Lead, pigs bs 379 | 93,563 523 
ee = 71 12 150 1 
Lead, ore ....... 2 - 5,342 5 
Nails, eee < ° 1,066 oor ate iene 
wire...... a OD SAI sot $95)... 
Tin Picemes ae Oeabas ms si 105 2,119 216 | 15,684 
: plates....... a 2 9] 6,239 166 | 21,100 
INC. 2... eee. ‘ 206 183 | 5,674 | 497 
Cs eee - Pak Wutisesdtta etd 8,630 . 
*New York Metal Exchange returns. +B our S ial 
Correspondent. §Not specified. t Week ending July 2st. 


§§ Moathly returns of the Treasury Department. 


The dutieson metals under the present tariff law areas 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 3c. alb. Lead, lke. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 2c. per lb. on pigs, bars etc ;2%4c.on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. | Nickel, 6c. per lb. 
Quicksilver,7c. perlb. Spelter or zinc. lke. per Ib. in pigs 


and bars;2c. onsheets,etc. C i i 
free of Gate. te opper, tin and platinum are 
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The large demands of business are shown by 
the fact that there is a shortage of small bills 
in New York and elsewhere, and the banks are 
having some difficulty in meeting the demands 
of customers for such bills, both for local use 
and for shipment to the interior. This has made 
necessary the use of some gold and the Sub- 
Treasury in New York has been paying out a 
considerable amount in $5 gold pieces; some of 
the banks also doing the same. 


The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Thursday, July 27th, shows balances in ex- 
cess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement for the 
corresponding date of last week: 

7. July 20. 






Changes. 








Gold . $245,021, 25 1. $1,317,629 
DE. “a sn ovistekeseee 4,870,652 5,604.2 D. 434,250 
Legal tenders...... 15,123,791 15,062,881. 69,910 
Treas. notes, etc.. 876,549 727,578 =. 148,971 

Totals ............$267,209,870 $26,116,649 i. $1,993,221 


Treasury deposits with national banks 
amounted to $77,698,289, a decrease of $742,381 
during the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House—for the week ending July 15th, gives the 
following totals, comparison being made with 
the corresponding weeks in 1898 and 1897: 

1897. 1898 1899, 
74,900 $634,945,900 $767,8:3.600 





Loans and discounts.$54), 


[th GUC seuubkhinbee 6: 5,700 741,328,800 874,882,000 

SEP OMMMERED, .ccoscsscctis 13,534,600 14,434,300 13,603,400 
Reserve: 

Specie ...... ........... 91,377,990 167,641,500 173,653,800 

Legal tenlers.......... 111,615,100 = 60,702,700 57,122,300 
Total reserve........$202,998,000 $228,344,200 $230,776, 106 


Legal requirements... 155,631,425 185,332,200 218,470,500 


Balance, surplus.... 347,361,575 $43,012,000 $12,305,500 
Changes for the week this year were increases 


of $1,356,850 in surplus reserve, and $1,015,300 in 
legal tenders; decreases of $8,828,600 in loans, 
$2,664,400 in specie, $12,023,800 in deposits, and 


22,600 in circulation. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding dates 
last year: 

















1898. - 1899. 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
a EE eer SIFE GEE 000 ..0.000s05005 
Fengland ... 181,264,225 ............ DD cctcesavensa 
France .... 374,965,090 $247,657,350 382,347,540 $241,079,645 
Germany .. 139,340,000 71,780,000 135,610,000 — 69,860,000 
Aus.-Hun. . 174,460,000 63,195,000 181,670,009 63,680,000 
PE: csenee 50,790,000 25,360,000 64,800,000 67,695,000 
Neth'l’nds . 17,680,000 34,655,000 15,820,000 30,450,000 
Belgium 14, 480,000 7,240,000 14,740,000 7,370,000 
SURED. wsvonne 74,555,000 9,660,000 75,535,000 10,310,000 
Russia ..... 556,790,000 22,065,000 472,830,000 26,845,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date July 22d, and the others are of 
date July 21st, as reported by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’ cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank of 
England reports gold coin only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to July 138th, 1899, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 





1898. 1899. Changes. 

DEL ccbusashaphen tanks £2,987,440 £2,675,900 D. £311,540 
SIR | ccc Gk coneh hh ons 354,140 740,353 I. 386,213 
ROE. ... nn omsbene 150,762 41,046 D. 109,716 
Totals ..............-£3,492,342 £3,457,299 D. £35,043 


Receipts for the week this year were £116,000 
from New York, £30,000 from Chile, £11,000 from 
Australia; a total of £157,000, all bar silver. 
Shipments were £145,000, bar silver, to India. 





Indian exchange has been quieter, but with 
sufficient demand to take the 50 lakhs of Council 
bills offered in London at 16d. per ruvee. 





The foreign merchandise trade of Great Britain 
for the half-year ending June 30th is given by 
the Board of Trade returns as follows: 





1898. 1899. 
IE, cn cusipssccnpnemiabesan £235,995, 701 £236,736,876 
INGE cosce sce coueeseneesrsct 144,481,741 160,029,211 
Excess, imports.......... £91,513,960 £76,707,665 


The increase in imports was 0.3%, and in ex- 


ports 10.7° The gold and silver movement for 
the half-year was as follows: 

Gold. Imports. Exports. Excess. 
1899 ...............£15,974,418 £11,606.411 Imp. £4,368,007 
BONE: éicacoutbbanten 26,627,557 18,192,083 Imp. 8,435,448 

Silver: 

BOD -Kvonscnedssscus 7,157,852 7,980,050 Exp. 822,199 
BES <n.g0 coneponedvesse 6,038,991 6,837,219 Exp. 798,228 


Of the silver received this year £4,668,379 or 
65°, came from the United States. 








Other Metals. 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New 1tork. 

















5 Silver. Co r. ) Spel- 
wo eaepeeeneto iipieentc ttre mnael Tin, |Lead | ter, 
q = | Fine Lon Lake 4 lon cts. | cts. | cts. 
eo OZ. on, | cts > | ¢ 
=| Se > * lytic. ard £ | #1b.| # Ib. | @ 1b. 
5 am | Os P'nce| # Ib. |’ ib. @ ton. | 
22| 4.8744) 27%4| 18% 17%... | 30% 14.5246 5.8714 
24/4.8714| 2734| 1836| 17144 | 76100) 31 [4.55 5.85 
25/4.8714| 60361 2734) 186] 17.15 77 2 6) 31% [4.55 |5.80 
264: 871g) 6044] 2714) 1844) 17.20 77 5 0) 32% |4.55 15.80 
27\4.8744) 60%4| 27H}) 18h] 17.25. 76 10 0) 3246 [4.55 5.80 
28'4.8714| 6114] 2734! 186! 17.25 76 10 0! 32% 14.55 15.80 





The quotations given *for electrolytic copper are for 


cakes, ingots and wirebars; the price of electrolytic 
cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these figures. 


Copper.—There has been quite a large demand 
for copper for delivery over the next two months, 
which could hardly be satisfied, as most of the 
producers are entirely sold up, and in conse- 
quence stiff prices had to be paid. There was 
also somewhat better demand for delivery dur- 
ing the last three months of the year, and vari- 
ous transactions are reported. Lake copper is 
very firmly held and nothing is obtainable below 
181%c. In electrolytic copper a good business has 
been done at 174%@17\c. for cakes, wirebars and 
ingots, 16%.@l17c. for cathodes. Unless all signs 
are deceiving, it looks as if the upward move- 
ment in prices has not yet reached an end. 

The market abroad has not followed the course 
of ours. A great hesitancy is shown abroad by 
the consumers to make any larger purchases at 
present figures, and the transactions reported 
are all below the parity of the prices which can 
be realized here. The speculative market opened 
steady and afterwards advanced 15s., but this 
was lost yesterday on account of somewhat 
alarming political news from France, and the 
market closes at £76 10s.@£76 12s.9d. for spot, and 
Ys. 6d. higher for three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £80@£80 10s.; best selected, £80 
15s.@ £81 5s.; strong sheets, £87 10s.@£88; India 
sheets, £86@£86 10s.; yellow metal, 7d. 

Imports of copper into Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 30th are given by the 
Board of Trade returns as follows, in long tons: 


1898. 1899. Changes. 
CED BIE oes 5 nose races 25,675 37,210 I. 11,535 
Matte and precipitate .. ..... 41,215 38.170 D. 3,045 
Pe ci cukesistnss net 33,919 30,045 D. 3,874 


The total this year was equal to 52,851 long 
tons of fine copper, against 57,094 tons in 1898; 
a decrease of 4,243 tons, or 7.4%. Of the imports 
this year, 355 tons of ore, 3,382 tons of matte 
and 13,547 tons of fine copper—the whole equiva- 
lent to 15,274 long tons of fine copper—were from 
the United States. 


Tin.—The excitement continues and the mar- 
ket is simply wild. Prices are again consider- 
ably higher than last week; nevertheless a good 
consumptive demand exists. Spot stocks in New 
York have become exceedingly light, so that 
practically a premium can be exacted. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said that the present values 
have had any detrimental effect on consumption. 
Throughout the. week the market was neces- 
sarily irregular, and we close to-day at about 
the best, 32%4c. 

In London, on the 24th inst., the market opened 
£3 higher, at £140; on the evening of the 25th 
a further advance of £2, and on the 26th a fur- 
ther £2 was scored, bringing the market up to 
£144 for spot, £145 for three months. From this 
a slight reaction took place, on the evening of 
the 27th, when prices gave way £1, and the 
market closes at £143 12s.6d.@£143 15s. for spot, 
and 7s.6d. higher for three months prompt. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain for the six 
months ending June 30th were, in long tons: 
Straits, 8,546; Australasia, 1,573; other countries, 
2,824; total, 12,943 tons, against 11,631 tons, in 
1898. The increase was 1,312 tons, or 11.3%, this 
year. 


Lead.--The market is exceedingly firm and 
stocks are dwindling down everywhere to quite 
an alarming degree. The strike in Colorado con- 
tinues and there is no prospect of any settle- 
ment immediately. Under the circumstances it 
is astonishing that the price for lead does not 
advance, but there are still persistent sellers at 
4.55¢c., New York, at which figure buyers can 
easily fill their wants. 

The foreign market is dull and slightly easier, 
Spanish lead being quoted at £14 7s. 64d.@£14 
10s., and English lead 5s. higher. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain for the six 
months ending June 30th were, in long tons: 
Spain, 49,906: Australasia, 32,758: United States, 
15,844; Germany, 3,550; other countries, 1,796: to- 
tal, 103,854 tons, against 92,801 tons in 1898, show- 
ing an increase of 11,053 tons, or 11.9%. The 
most notable change was in the imports from 
Australasia, which showed an increase of 13,623 
tens, or 71.7%. The lead credited to the United 
States is nearly all foreign lead, refined here in 
bord. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as _ follows: 
Lead is dull and very quiet. Common metal is 
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selling nominally at 4.524%c.; chemical and de- 
silverized brands for 4.55c. 


Spelter has been rather pressed for sale and 
the few transactions which are reported are at 
slightly lower figures. Galvanizers have not 
purchased much of late, and the moment they 
enter the market it is fair to assume that prices 
will quickly advance again, as there are hardly 
any stocks to speak of. We quote 5.80c. New 
York. 

The foreign market remains dull and easy at 
£25 15s. for good ordinaries, and £26 for spe- 
cials. 

Imports of spelter, or commercial zinc, into 
Great Britain for the six months ending June 
30th, were 36,808 long tons, against 39,893 tons in 
1898; a decrease of 3,085 tons, or 8.4%, this year. 


Antimony.—There is no change. We have to 
quote Cookson’s at 101éc.; Hallett’s and U. S. 
Star at 10c. 


Nickel continues on unchanged lines, and no 
alteration in prices can be reported. We quote 
for ton lots, 33@36c. per lb., and for smaller or- 
ders 35144@38c. London prices are 14@16d. per 
lb., according to size of order. 


Platinum.—Demand is active and prices con- 
tinue high. For large lots $15.50 per ounce is 
now quoted in New York, for smaller orders, 
$16@$17. The London quotation is 62@64s. an 
ounce. 


Quicksilver.—The New York quotation remains 
unchanged at $45 per flask. The London price 
is also unchanged at £8 7s. 6d., with the same 
quotation given from second hands. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for 
the six months ending June 30th were 3,295,629 
lbs., against 3,830,566 lbs. in 1898. Exports were 
1,078,774 lbs. (1,263,547 Ibs. in 1898), showing 2,216,- 
855 Ibs. consumed or added to stocks, against 
2,567,019 Ibs. last year. 


The Minor Metals.—Quotations are given be- 
low for New York delivery: 





Aluminum. Per lb. Per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots......35@37c. | Biswuth....... -$1.45@$1.50 
No. 2, 90% ingots..... 31@34c. | Magnesinm....... . 82.75@$3 
Rolled sheets ...-88c. up | Phosphorus.......... 40@50c. 
Alum.-bronze....... 20@23c.| Tungsten... ..... ....70e. 
Nickel-alum .........33@39c. | Ferro-tungsten, 60%.... 60c. 





Variations in price depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


A despatch from Reno, Nevada, July 27th, 
says: “Charles L. Taylor and John M. Fulton, 
of Reno, yesterday bought from Samuel Hunt, 
Orin Bennett and S. D. Thacker the antimony 
mine in Humboldt County, about 70 miles north 
of Winnemucca. The price paid is not stated. 
The mine is to be actively worked.” 








The first conviction in the trials of the mem- 
bers of the Coeur d’Alene Miners’ Union who 
destroyed the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mill, has 
been secured. At Wallace, July 27th, in the case 
of Paul Corcoran, charged with the murder of 
James Cheyne, in connection with the Wardner 
affair, the jury arrived at a verdict of guilty of 
murder in the second degree. Judge Stewart 
sentenced him to seventeen years in the peni- 
tentiary. Within 20 minutes after the jury re- 
tired last night 11 of them favored the verdict 
finally rendered, one man holding out six hours 
for murder in the first degree. 





(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The output of the Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
mines for the month of June, in spite of the 
strike in the smelters which occurred about the 
middle of the month, is very good. The output 
for the month was 30,861 tons of ore of the value 
of $1,083,986. Of this 6,400 tons of the value of 
about $70 per ton—making $448,000—were sent to 
the smelters and 24,461 tons of the value of $26 
per ton—making $635,986—to the mills. Both of 
the local mills were shut down during a part of 
the month. The value of the milling ore will 
probably be more per ton during the month of 
July, as the mills are now handling a higher 
grade than formerly. 





By Telegraph. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville, Colorado, July 27th, 1899.—The Ar- 
kansas Valley Smelter has been successfully 
started. The men here are anxious to return to 
work, and about 400 have already been given 
employment. Five furnaces are now operating, 
and it is expected that the remaining furnaces 
will be blown in by August ist. A citizens’ com- 
mittee voluntarily proffered services to the 
smelter management. This committee, consist- 
ing of 1,000 taxpayers of Leadville offered to 
prevent any interference by outside committees 
with local workmen; and promised that, should 
any such committees come to Leadville to agi- 
tate, as it was reported they would, they would 
be given one hour to leave town. The Bimetal- 
lic Smelter is now running full blast. 
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MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 146, 147 aud 
148 of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 





Baltimore, Philadelphia. Paris, 
suston. — St. Louis, Rossland, 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. Shanghai, 
Denver. San Francisco, ‘Loron.o. 
New ork. London. Valparaiso 
Mexico, 
Rew York, July 28. 


Midsummer and holidays have taken what 
life there was in the mining stock market 
pretty well out of it, and there is very little 
doing. 

The copper shares have been dull in sympa- 
thy with the Boston market. Amalgamated 
Copper is a little lower, closing to-day at 
$97@$97.50. Apparently no support is being giv- 
en the stock here or in Boston. 

Nobody believes in Comstocks now, but it is 
still the custom to deal in them a little, for 
the sake of old times. Consolidated California 
& Virginia sold about $2. A new crop of as- 
sessments is coming on, making the others 
rather dull. 

Standard Consolidated was called at $2.50. 
The only other California stock was Brunswick, 
at 15e. 

Of the Utah stocks a little was done in On- 
tario at $6.50. Horn Silver sold at $1.25. 

The Cripple Creek stocks were rather neg- 
lected. Portland sold at $1.25 and Isabella at 
sie. 

The dealings, however, were small and there 
was nothing in the market to make it inter- 
esting. No revival can be looked for before 
September. 

The Royal Salt and Chemical Company, with 
an authorized capital of $1,500,000, has been in- 
corporated at Trenton, N. J. The company is 
formed to work salt, coal and other mines, and 
to manufacture the products of such mines. 
The incorporators named are: James H. Snow, 
Gilbert Seaman, Pertez M. Stewart, Ralph Gil- 
lette, Thomas E. Adams and Samuel E. Pyle, 
all of Jersey City. 


Boston. July 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market has’ been 
through the week, and coppers have been 
neglected. The market can hardly be called 
weak, since prices were well mantained, but it 
was narrow and without incident. What specu- 
lation there was concerned itself chiefly with 
the railroad stocks. 

Calumet & Hecla brought $820 as the high- 


quiet 
rather 


est; Boston & Montana, $368; Osceola, $8814; 
Franklin, $19%; Butte, 78%; Isle Royale, $47; 
Utah, $441%, up $%; Parrott, $53; Centennial, 


$34. 

The gold stocks were little in demand, and 
were hardly mentioned. There was some talk 
about the quicksilver shares, but very - little 
actual business. 

It is vacation time in earnest, and the attempts 
to renew the boom have been generally given up 
for the present. They were not wise or well- 
timed, and some of the long-headed brokers 
would not join in. Apart from the fact that no 
one wants to do too much in the summer, a 
great many people are loaded down with new 
stocks, and cannot well do more until they see 
what will be the result of these flyers. It would 
be a surprise to many if we could get a true 
statement of the quantity of trash Boston people 
have bought since last January—largely on faith 
in big advertisements and bogus guarantees. 
It will be a long time before this stuff is dis- 
posed of. 

The Calumet & Hecla report for the year end- 
ing April 30th gives little more information than 
usual, the only addition to previous reports 
being a statement of the quantity of copper 
produced. It is also stated that production is 
being pushed at present, though the directors 
think this is not good for the mine, and do not 
propose to keep it up very long. 

The Boston papers are still unanimous in their 


policy of treating Governor Murphy’s tilt at 
Arizona fake companies with ‘enthusiastic 
silenece.””’ But then Boston has always been an 


adept at ignoring what might not be agreeable. 
It is a little hard on their readers, however. 
Salt Lake City, July 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A better tone rules in the Utah mining share 
market. There has been an appreciable strength- 
ening in prices since last Saturday; the volume 
of trading continues, light and there is less dis- 
position to realize at a sacrifice. More outside 
inquiries are being received. 

Bullion Beck and Centennial Eureka are firm 
and unchanged. Chloride Point is in somewhat 
better form. Daisy was boosted above 30c., and 
then softened slightly. A choice is given of fa- 
vorable and doubtful reports from this property. 
Dalton and Lark shares do not reflect the an- 
nouncement of important ore uncoverings. Daly 
is strong and Daly West is once more well above 
$12. Dexter presents a better front, with two 
new ore finds of moment reported. Eagle and 
Blue Bell has made another shipment of good 
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grade ore. The shares show improvement. Four 
Aces is fairly strong at 21c. bid. Geyser-Marion 
is about stationary. A dividend is intimated by 
September. 

Grand Central has moved up to $9.20 bid. 
Homestake droops. Hora silver is weaker, with 
little doing on this market. Joe Bowers is a 
less active trader and holds under 18. Lower 
Mammoth is stronger. Mammoth will pay a 
$40,000-dividend August Ist, which a.ouncement 
yesterday advanced the shares above $2. Mer- 
cur droops around $7. Northern Light about 
holds its own. Omaha is higher. Ontario has 
fallen off a few points. Sacramento to-day de- 
clared the $5,000-dividend, payable August Ist. 
Star Consolidated sags. Sunbeam is more in 
favor. 

San Francisco, July 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There has been nothing exciting or important 
to affect the market this week. The reports 
from the Comstock have nothing new in them, 
and several small assessments have been an- 
nounced. The market, accordingly, has been 
weak and prices lower. The business-has been 
on the usual small scale, selling and buying 
being on small terms and by small operators. 
The public still lets the exchange alone. 

Some prices noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $2@$2.05; Ophir, $1.05@$1.10; 
Caledonia, 60c.; Sierra Nevada, 60c.; Potosi, 54@ 
55ec.; Hale & Norcross, 35c.; Chollar, 27@28c.; 
Savage, 23c. 

A new crop of Comstock assessments is coming 
forward. More are announced this week: 
Belcher, 10c.; Chollar, 15c., and Sierra Nevada, 
15e. Several more are expected to follow soon. 

There is some talk of extending the Sutro 
tunnel westward under Mount Davidson to see 
what can be found. President Leonard spoke 
of it here a little while ago, and said that the 
question would be brought up at the annual 
meeting of the company. 

The talk of cheap electric power for Comstock 
mills is still kept up, but no definite progress 
can be recorded. The facts seem to be that 
certain parties have taken up all the water 
rights they could get on the Carson River, and 
are ready to levy toll on the Comstock should 
it prove worth their while. 

‘ihe latest weekly official report from the Con- 
solidated California & Virginia mine reads as 
follows: ‘‘Work has been as follows: 1,400 level 
—The west drift has been extended 18 ft.; total, 
678 ft. The face is in soft porphyry, with seams 
of clay and occasional spots of quartz. The clay 
walls passed through are crushing the timbers 
so that we had to relieve them during the past 
week. We have to run 35 ft. to make connection 
with crosscut No. 2 from the Consolidated Vir- 
ginia shaft. 1,650 level—Necessary repairs are 
being made on this level. 1,750 level—The stopes 
have béen extended 1 set south and 1 set west, 
and in doing so we have extracted 66 tons of ore 
of a gold value of $18 per ton. From the second 
floor we are following the clay wall to the south- 
west with a drift. This clay wall having shown 
spots of ore, we will, as soon as possible, cut 
through it and see what is beyond. On the sill 
floor at the north end of the stopes we ran a 
crosscut 23 ft. east; face in porphyry and quartz 
assaying $5 per ton. We have stoped this 
crosscut and we are now sinking a winze on a 
hanging wall clay in this east crosscut. The 
winze is now down 5 ft. in quartz, with streaks 
of clay and porphyry and some ore. 1,800 level— 
The station on this level and 30 ft. of the south 
drift has been cleaned up, the face of the latter 
being in caved rock. We cannot tell the condi- 
tion of the drift beyond the cave. We found it 
necessary to put in a small pump to drain the 
seepage water out of this level, said water being 
held back by the slime. Since reaching the sta- 
tion we had occasion to make but two short runs 
with the pump, and for the last 24 hours we have 
not run the pump at all. We may, however, 
find a little water in the drift as we go south. 
All work in the mine was suspended between the 
mornings of the 4th and 5th. The machinery on 
the surface and underground is in good order 
and working nicely.” 

London, England. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A recent industrial flotation is the British 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, with a capital of £1,500-, 
000, in 200,000 6% preference shares of £5 each, 
and 50,000 ordinary shares of £10 each, that is 
formed to establish works for making every de- 
scription of electrical machinery. The com- 
pany has secured by an agreement with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of America, valuable rights for the United 
Kingdom, its possessions, protectorates and de- 
pendencies. George Westinghouse, Jr., the 
presideyt of the combined American Westing- 
house interests, is in England completing the 
details of the enterprise. A site of 40 acres for 
the proposed works has been selected at Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester. It is stated that the 
British Westinghouse Company has acquired a 
% interest in the Heilman Works, one of the 
principal French manufaeturers of electric ap- 
pliances, near Havre. 
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Paris. July 16. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The excitement over the arrival of M. Dreyfus 
and the prepacatiou for his trial has subsided, 
and poiiticat matters have takea on a quieter 
to.m. Nevertheless it is summer, and peopie ave 
icss disposed to do business. lt tollows that the 
stock markets have not been veiy active, and 
mining stocks have sultered especially. 

‘the market for the ‘lransvaai guid shares has 
been active, but distinctly weak. tieretofore 
most of our financie:s have held that the tiou- 
bles between Great Britain and tne ‘lra.svaal 
would be settled by negotiation; but now they 
are listening to the blustering ot Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and begin to think that armed intervention 
may .esult, with consequent interrruptio.. of the 
mining iudustry. The large production of goid 
in June failed to help the market. 

Vhe metallurgical shares have been quiet, and 
but little attention has been paid to them. This 
does not apply to the Russian group, which has 
shown a great deal of movement. ‘here is talk 
of more additions to this group, a.d they will 
probably be taken up without difficulty. 

The coal stocks have been in unusual demand, 
and there seems to be a prospect of a strong 
speculation in these shares. 

Although copper is definitely stronger, the 
copper shares show little or no gain, and have 
been very quiet all through the week. Specu- 
lation has not pointed that way. An attempt 
has been made to place here some of the new 
copper stocks which are being brought out in 
London, but our people do not take them, and 
the effort failed completely. It may be renewed 
later. 

The zinc and lead shares have taken an up- 
ward turn, though the change is slight. The 
rise is justified by the high prices of the metals, 
which are fully maintained and promise to in- 
crease also. In zinc especially the supply is 
kept up by extreme activity at the mines is 
not large enough for the demand, and buyers 
have to wait some time for deliveries. 

The gold and silver movement in France for 
the five months ending May 31st is reported by 
the Ministry of Commerce as below: 















Imports, Exports, Excess, 
Gold: Francs. Francs. Francs. 
SM ccccnpacouwe 129,027,366 64,967,801 Imp. 64,059,563 
1893 . 92,397,086 140,350,333 Exp. 47,! 
is7 ais .-. 66,608,700 33,3 Imp. 33,2 
Silver: 
Le re ; $2,694,296 Exp. 2,135,918 
DOO sdicncassees j 48,015,811 Imp. 28,109,727 
NON anes seenweas 80,375,$ 66,395,418 Imp. 13,980,559 
Imports of copper, bronze and nickel coins, 


rated at their face or coinage value, were 29,700 
fr. this year, 36,900 fr. in 1898, and 44,100 fr. in 
1897. Exports of these coins this year were 304,- 
200 fr.; this compares with 282,600 fr. in 1898, and 
1,901,700 fr. in 1897. 

The Mint is again in the market for a con- 
siderable quantity of silver. The white metal is 
needed chiefly for colonial and foreign coins 
which have been ordered; though some French 
silver coins are to be made also. 

The foreign mercha~dise commerce of France 
for the six months ending June 30th is reported 
by the Ministry of Commerce as below: 








1898. 1899, 
Francs. Francs. 
RIGO, icv is ceeded cise dtenes 2,341,829,000 2,186,314,000 
Exports 88, 1,854, 108,000 
Sxcess, imports........... 655,441,000 332,206,000 


The decrease of 155,515,000 fr. in imports was 
entirely in food-grain; the increase of 167,720,000 
fr. in exports was largely in manufactures. 
There was a consequent decrease of 323,235,000 
fr. in the surplus of exports over imports. 

M. Méline, in his journal the ‘Republique 
Francaise,” has taken alarm at a passage in 
the speech made by M. Millerand, the Minister 
of Commerce, at the American banquet on July 
4th, at which he was a guest. He stated that a 
treaty of commerce was about to be concluded 
between France and the United States by which 
each country would concede its minimum tariff 
to the other. This, the Minister said, was a 
natural consequence of the arrangement come 
to last year, by which the duties were mutually 
reduced on a limited number of articles. M. 
Méline remarks that if the reduction last year— 
he was then the Premier—was restricted to a 
few articles, the reason was that the Govern- 
ment of the time knew that the concessions 
made by France would not imperil French agri- 
culture and industry. But there was a differ- 
ence between onering the door a little and open- 
ing it wide. The present Minister of Commerce, 
M. Méline supposes, had not studied economic 
anestions, and does not comprehend the neces- 
sity for such a distinction. He declares, in fine, 
that by concedirg to the United States the most 
favored nation treatment, M. Millerand will in- 
fallibly ruin a great number of branches of 
French industry and agriculture, which being 
unable to support an unequal comnetition, will 
have no other resource than to wind un their 
affairs. He predicts for the Minister of Com- 
merce the maledictions of the workine classes 
when the men are without work and their wives 
and children without food. All this is in’ the 
familiar Mélinesque style. Azote. 
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Name OF Loca- 
Company. tion. 





Adame Con..... Colo.. 


Alamo.... ....-- 
Alice.....- .| Mont. 
Alliance.........|Colo. 
*anaconda, Mont. 
Anaconda Gold Colo.. 
AnchoriaLel. 
Argentum- -Jun..|_“ 
Belcher... ....... Nev... 
Best & Belcher. 
Breece...........|Colo.. 
Brunswick......|Cal... 








aueee- soe 

0 Ps 

Chrysolite :|Colo 

Comst’k T.,b’ds Nev... 
do. stock... .. 
do, scrip...... 

= Cal. eva: = 
on. imperia! 

Cr & Cr. Creek Colo. sl 








Eureka.. 
Father de Smet| Dak... 
oo Con..... .|Colo 
Gilpin & Line’n| “ 
Gold Coin C.Ck| “ 
Gold Coin Gilp.| “ 
Golden Fleece., 
Gould & Curry.| Nev... 
Gregory Gold...|Colo . 
Hale&Norcross.| Nev.. 
High Five ...... Colo.. 
Homestake.....|8.Dak 
Horn Silver ....| Otah.. 
Iron Silver.. ...|Colo. 
Isabella......... om 
Jefferson. 





Jennie Blanche, ea 
Justine...... Hg 
King & Pemb,. .|Ont... 
La Crosse... .... Colo.. 
Leadville Con...) “ 
Little a ° es 
Mexica Nev... 





Mollie Gibson... Colo.. 

Morenci Cop. pf Ariz.. 

Moulton. Mont. 
Rosa 





Phoenix.. "| Aris... 
Plymouth Gon..|Cal... 
Portiand....... — 
Potosi....... Nev... 
Quickstiver..... Cal. oo 
0. pref.... meee 
Rocky ma: eee oe. ei 
Savage......... Nev... 
Sierra Nevada,.| “ 
Small Hopes... -|Colo. ° 





ork -|Colo. 
Yellow Jacket. |Nev.. 


Ap-Sp.§36, eoraee 
am.8 &W Con aaa 
“a f'rn sse-8 


Central of N. J. |N. J * 
Col. Fuel & I... |Colo.. 
Col. & H.C.&I. |Ohio., 
Del. & Hud...... |N. Y 


National ; 
National Salt... 
New Central 


Phila. & Read.. 


Tenn. C.,1. &RR. ; |Ala..: 
pt 


val.) wo IL. 


= 07 


Par July 21.| July 22.| July 24. | July 25. | July 26. —,.... 1 u.,| July 21.) July 22,| July 24, | July2s.| July26,| July2. | 


5 

1 

2 

3 ° 
8 oes 
: 1.65) ..-.| 1.65)..0+0|.- 
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10 
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COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 


$100) 3936) 3794) 40 | 3016) 026) BBM) BB ST¥4y 194) BT | BB... | Gadd 
100| 86 | 84%4| 86s0| 854g) 8584] 8144| 85%¢| 8434] 8440) 84 | 8436). 2. | Bi5u4 
100} 5636) 89%; 5636) D6%4| Stra] 56 | 5634] B6i4) 5676) 56, | 5634) .--.| 14,795 
100| 96 | 953g] 96 | 9594|.....|. .../ 96 |..... 9645_| 9636] 9659| ....| 3,675 
100|11634|1i6 |11634)... tis 115d5| ....|...../11594|.... | 2,241 









46 | $544)... eed ‘i “a5ig| 45 |...--| Mig) ons] 46 | 225.) 1/260 
121% 12g Epie 3154) i 
il 53 

















69be| 69 6834 69%} 69 | 69%] 69 | 6954! °-./ 10,150 











* Ex-dividend. +Assessment paid 








NAME OF iL ’ca- 


Par | ——— ancient 
ComPanY. j|tion. | Val.| H., L. | BH.) L. | B., L. | B., L- |B. , L. | BL 





Bethiehem I..| Pa. 
Cambria Iron.| “ 
Cambria Steel) “ 


Choc. Tr. - wed 


$50 

50 

Choctaw. pref. IT. g 
5u 


Lehigh Val.. Pa. 
Penna. R. R..| “ 
Penna. Steel. . 
“ ° @& r’: 
United GasI..) “ 
Welsb. of Can. Can. 
Welsb. Coml.. 


a. 
Welsh. Light.| “ 


Total shares sold, 15,297. 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
July 20. ; July 21.; July 22. ; July 24, , July 25. , July 26. 
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VALPARAISO, CHILE." June 18, 





Name oF Company. 











Capital | Sh.Vai. | Last Div’nd. Prices. 


Loca- eerceetaareae rape deaimesaieseissdleaaseerraetigatasincecriasioe 
tion. - | paid. | paid up. ant IDate.!| Bid. |Asked.|Last sal 








Arturo Prat, silver........ Chile. $3,300,000 $10 4 pc. 1897 216 22 22 
Caracoles, silver....... eos 315,000 100 /|10 SEED Jaccocvcnelcece eel soocesece> 
Huantajaya (ates) sliver ‘ eeee| 1,000,000 100 18 “ bith sb al bbbnaniel osha eben 
silver.. 8,000,000 23 14 “ | 1895 8 
a a. bisa ‘|Chile... 800,000 200 covsvel sees 280 28) 
Todos Santos, silver es 2,000, 100 | 1 5005 }...... A 5 6 
Agua Santa a = 50 - 1898 145 145 145 
pe rey lec 200 | 2 “ | 1898 125 128 125 
ee eal - GO | cccccee. 1 S Jccvrcsecee 
nitrate.........0000) “ ...| 8,000,000 200 jrrcccceele 32 37 
Syecial report of Jackson Bris. Values are in Chilean pesos or dollars. 





Sales | NAME OF 











ere sc al BOSTON. MASS.t 











L. | 8. 


L. 


ee ee | eee 


Par| No. | July 2. July ai.) July 2. (July 24. | July a. / July 2. 
Company. |val.|%..|H.) L.|H.| L.|H.|L.|H.)L. |B. 
Aetna, cons. g.. 000). ....).. ob bl ME ceaiel vasankedacs al nasa 
Adven’u’e,Cons 100,000] 9.50) 22025] 9°00). 22.) 2 722152752] 9.50]. 22.21 9.75); 
Alloves, ics ea 000 enaee| Tatil s -0<s) BAB eess ienanie ee 


$s 
> 

Am. Z., L. &8.. 25 60,000)48 00] << <..].....|-.cc<|-cove] sc. c|43.00]..c0c]. 
28 . 


17 
S860) 7235 ies 






eees |49.50/47.50) 5 
Anaconda...... 1,200,000 Shocks §6.25|..... ios 
Arcadian, c. ... 100,000/64.00). ... » |) 65.00]64.00| 65. 00|64.25/70.00/45.00]69 63/67 .50 7,317 
Arnold, ¢.... rt] 25} 60,000) 14.25) 7.22/15. (0|£4:50}..-..]..c..].- 0} osee [15.00] 14.25) 15 — 15.00} 2,105 
Ashbed, c..... 25} 40,000) .....}..... wavlocensiensesic 4 
Atlantic, ¢......| 25} _40,000/s0. 32 00/39:00) .°22°|2°222]30200) 277: 
Baltic, C........ 00, 82.00/84 0)/35.25]83.60)... -. |33.00). 
Bingham, c.&g. oloe os (hd 2 
Bonanza, g..... 


Boston Mg...... 
Bos.&Mon,Tr.R| 25 
BIROROD, vccvncan ste 
British C., Ltd. 
Butte & Bost., ¢ 
Cal. & Hecla, c. 
Catalpa, 8.... .. 
Centennial, c. . 
Cochitt, g....... 
Copper Range.. 
Crescent, 8...... 
Dominion Coal.| 100 

do. pref.......| 100 150,000! 3" 


» ee 1.17] 1.16 
8000058" C0) 57" 26 58 38 18. 7.88 8. 38/88.00) v 















3.50|. 400] . 
coerce i 50) 13.38 i. 00 14:35 it: 50| 14.25 abe 


seer eleeree | seeeerleeeeeleereel| eens [tenes 









*/52.00/50.56/53 00/53 -00}52.00 80 25 = 





















Federal Steel,..| 100 «| 1,81 

do. pref.......| 100} 464,843).....| ..../80.25]80.00/80. 2 Joe -oheness eeess 83.00 rH 

Franklin, c.....| 25! 527,676/19 25)...., “900 Kesbaloa ced satesdss cash o-c-<teRas sean 195 
DORA TIIG, Gons,] Bl BN ecseclocsccheseselec « lecsselecese MB enssslecccel conclecscestssen| S50 
Guanajuato....| 5} 114,000)..... pss] edeshoesonlooses|cocsehesees] tocnelecocetssenelwoose cvelescoce 

e P Te * eee ees ere ese Teutselsecatl=<eos} en sel ¥eiuliusedlcse sa] oeees 
Humboldt, c. 25 bosch coenchoeceaiesesst ++ slceese 
I. Royal Con. c., 25} 100,000/44.56/44.25 “i ‘Bo s.00 io ersolsoncelesses -| 48-00) 45.5047" eee 2,300 
Mass..con......| 25} 100:000/12°09|.....|12.50,.....| ....|-0. 12.00|..... 138. 00}12.50)1 cocos| 005 
Merced, g... 15 on ° einen 
Michigan... 25 
Mohawk, c. 25 
Napa . a 5 
New Idria.. _.|.... “BO 
N.A.Gold Dre’ gz Ww 50. 
Old Colony, c. 25 38 
Old Dominion,c} 25 00}: 
Osceola, ¢.......| 25 -00).... 
Parrot, sc...... 10 75/52. 
Pioneer, g.......| 10 00)..... 
Quincy.¢.......| 25 sada a 0 
Rhode lIsland...| 25 7.50| -00) 7 Su}. 
Santa Fe,g.&c| 10 ; -|18 63]13.50)..- 2272113" 63/18 25/13 
San. Ysabel,g..| 5 130,000].....|...0e]eees- on sccee[kseWlecoce ld ae 
Tamarack, c...| 25 60,000)... ees  e{2BB focce (222 (221 [281%¢f... .|.....] occ. it 
Tecumseh, c....| 25] 40,000]. ;.s.| 6.25] 6.00]. .|...--| 6 38 i. cossheesesizces f ecccl see 
TrimountainMg 25 100,000 ee ere ees | ee ee 1 0D]......{10. 78]... 210 
U.C.L.&Ma.Co| 25} 80,000) ....).....]. 000]. eco-e] oo--[ose of coed + sfosee-fooers 
United Stats .-| 25] 250,000]... °° 22 50)..... : | 23700] 22.50] 28.00}22.63]23.00]22. 50] 1,210 
Utah Cons,g &c| 5} 300,000/43, 15/48 00}43.80}13.00]43.00). slit] ele. |ee se 0/44. 75[43.50/44 5043.25] 25645 
VEOCOR, Boo rove) 8 200,000 aa Swebk ea. ah eomcheatiel eadlaeh use 
Victoria. . 5.25'.... / 5,50) 5.00) 550 
Washington : 50 
White Knob +0 20 
Winona, c.. 220 
Wolverine, 520 
Wyandotte..... on de 215 

+Official quotations Boston Stock orn Total sales, 2090s. 
COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! 

Name or |Par| July 17. July is. { July 19. July 20. July 21. ; July 22. Sales. 
Company, |val) B. ( A. By a. _A. | B. | A. Bf: A. | B. A. | B. pees: 
Alamo.....| $1 | .09%| .095% 04 “J0954] .0944| 20954] .0944| .0955| 093g] 0984] .c954) 0984 
Anaconda.| 1 | .47 | .48 wo os | 94846] 049 | a8 | 249 =m ae “a 50 150 
Arg’ntumJ| 1 | .265¢)......|.. ..]...... 226-1... .| 26 | 27 | “26r¢| 228 | 227 | 328 1,750 
Cadillac... 046) .0436) .03%) .04 | 0356) .0894)......].ceeee|eeee-o|seee-slevsere[e-- 0+] 25,000 
C. C. Con... -10 . a ee I 7,500 

a Se ee 7,000 
ElktonCon 

Paso G.. 
Favorite...) 
Findley... 
Golden Fl 
ay Hill,. 

. Con.. 





be ella. 
Jack Pot... 
Lexington. | 
Magnet R 

Matoa...... 
Midway.... 





Mobile 
Mollie Gib. 
Montreal. 
Moon-A’e’r 
Mt. Rosa... 
New Haven 
Orivle...... 
Pilgrim C.. 
Pinnacle... 
Portland... 
Prince Alb. 
Princess.... 
Pythias..... 
Specimen.. 
Tornado... 
Trachyte... 
Union...... 
Uncle Sam 
Vindicator. 






coe -|1.1036{ 11286 ]1.10 *|1.1134 
hey meee od “16 2734 “2 eld 


evceselecosecloceccclecesce 


21836] 220 ||" "2034; 220 
seacee _ do 3 











06.4)". -*| dog 








bt pet fh ph rh fh eh Ph ph ht to ho hh rh tt rt 


20a} -00. CAME os Mowvs Ghscecie}snseisdtcseoole 
“ -06 Al Sones 


sees eeewelenee eleceeesle 


ig]. 8634)” 86) 
-39%| .40 


eeeeeelereire 


see ssle eeeel woe eleceree! sereelsenes 








O54) 0» +2 |o-0-0-). - 05% “sisal “a0 
Work 224s!" 13ag) “214g: “aa 2 “24ha! 2436) 2414 





"99361100" 
w24bal 2434 





29,500 
6,900 
500 


7,000 
000 
18,000 


seeerelancee = + 


“tgs 
1,800 
56350 


+ Colored» Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Sales for week ending July !9th, 623,015; quo- 


tations from July 2th to July 22d by telezraph. 








SPOKANE, WASH.* 


) Prices, 



















NAME OF Par 


ComPany. val, NAME OF ah 


CoMPany,. 








Admiral ~yitbedegagen . a 
Anaconda. ........ ..-« 


As. sicuhice aves i 

PE. se ccGigocess oo ete 

 ccncrsaganaed 1 

Bullalo Hump . ......Jcces|--. -<foos-- 

Buffalo L. Tender. . cocelecercolecessef oo coc] MUOVERES cecccce 


Cariboo “> McK)..! 1 
Cariboo N 

Cnespa Blue a 
SUED - \ccccce-csculesns 


wseeeeel ese 








Crystal Butte... ...... woes) CAO | ADE ccccoss | PMMMD. 1000050 20 000 
Crystal Ft. Spokane. oalveesto 

Dardanelles. . 1 

Deer Trail No. 


Evening Star 
Gold Ledge.... 
Golden Harves 
Good Luck Con 
Hit or Miss..... 
Insurgent. . 
Jim Blaine ..... ° 
Kate aere.. sovcce|coce 
MmOd EAL. ... -coccee coleess|s ® 
Lone Pine.........-. con Lo 














se eeeeees of 


Mabel ° 
Mark Tapley..... ce one. $0.05). MV OMGSSTEL, 00<6  evvcee'ose> 








Week July 20. 
Prices, 
. Sales. 
H. ° 








*Official quotations ies Stock Exchange. Total Sales, 11,900 shares. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
DENVER, COLO.! SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH." July 22. 































































































































































No, 
NAME OF July 17. | July 18 | July 19. | July 20. Par| Bid. | Asked. srocxs.+ | of Par! Bid. |Asked 
ComPANY. va mts | @ A. | B A. | B A. shares. 
Mines: Secmmed i ee anne 
Anac’daG..| $5 | .4634) .49 | .46 |...... +4636) .49 abt $i 00 Horn Stiver......|  sonoulss | °1 25 $i.70 
AEE. Sonor: : “ise sores 26 |eveees ‘ol 150 10} -70 | 80 Joe Bowers ....| 400,000] 1 AT) Ig 
Bankers 1 | -0824)....-- 0856). ++ 08/6) . . ck & Gi: Too] 10) 5:80°|....°2l| Lower Mammoth|  150°000] 1 86%] 38 
CrippleC.C.) 1) 10 |---| - vse cs| 10 | 10 | AL |... -| -12 |see---- | Centennial Eureka) 30,000} 50| 50.0) | 53.00 Mammoth........| 400,000.5 | 2.08 | 2.05 
Della S..... 1 | .03 eese| 0834). -O33q].. ...] .083q)......] -O8%4]..... +|-+. «+++ | Chloride Point.....| 00,000] 1 74 1,00 Mere: 900.000) 25 6 95 701 
Elkton Con} 1 | .92. |.....-| .93 95 92 |......].. wifece sole rove] OF |-seeeees | Dalsy.. cecee-ceseeee| 500,000' 3] -3014| Northern Light.:| 400,000) 5 5894) 59 
El Paso.....| 1 | .2086].+---0]  socclececee cove] BABE) -SBdq].cc.- 0] oD Jocccccloccccces agli veeee| _ 500,000 5 10156 02 Omaha......... ..| 300,000, 2 : “40 
Fanny R....| 1 | .39 Je.----| .39 ofc. cvcclecccsolesecess co 42 ones ia +++e+s-- | Dalton & Lark......| 2,500,000} 1 50894 .1034|| Ontario..... .....-|  150,000/100 | 6.50 750 
Findley. 1 : 19%)... 2. e|e sees 198 tesees 4,000 eseseesecee seeee] 150,000} 20) 1.49 | 1.52 || Richmond-An, ..| 500,000} 1 ? lg 
Garf. Con..| 1]. 136) «1334 -149| .1346 8 1,000 Daly West.......... 15,000} 20) 12.19 | 1250 || Sacramento......| 1,000,000] 5 47g 
Gold Coin. | 1 |2 weet 2 200 | Dexter... 000] 5] 2.20 | 2.45 || Silver King. .....|  150,000/20 | 43.90 | 50.00 
Indepnd’ne| 1 $ -61%6| 60 | 6226) 6236]. 0.5)... Eagle........ 150, 1 :06 || Star Conso idatd 500,000) 1 | 7 -80 
Iron Clad...| 1 | . . tegzee YE|-+.-06| .O5H6)...0.6) -05% 1090 | Eagle & Biue Beli. 250.006 1) 140 Sunbeam... 250,000] 1 | .45 | -50 
Isabella.....} 1 | ‘St o<-0k> ol 85 esse} 8846] 89 cD fecece ° 1,930 Emerald. 1 10 250,000) 10 59 60 
Jack Pot... 1 3634 . co 00] TORR) coccedce: coleccce 8934)... 3934 seeeeees | Four Aces. 1 21 100,000! 5 3. 924 4.20 
Jefferson. .| 1 | .06%| .07%4| .0644) .07 4o| 08 07 08 covets 0 -->; |} Galena. .. 10 at 150,000] 1 20 172 
Keystone .. 1 i2 tn deans 1256) .1354| .13 184 eecoce 1334 «134 21354 1,000 Geyser-Mario ..| 300,000 5 5 tah.. 100,000 1 1.05 
Lown eles 1 | .394)'.09 | 0854) 09" “OB8c|..5.--| .0884|..,---| O84] 0954) Osa) 09 | 8,000) Grand Central™.'::| 250,000! i! 9 2 | 10.00% |) Valeo ccccc22i22:| goood | Za) “hs 
ollie GID. | 9 | «6% [cee ©] 10 Jeeee . eeer elo . oe se] MEP oceeee eeeeees 
NewZealnd| 1 | .29}4) .82 2 | .83 | .27 | 88 | .2 03d [cece] « eo 00 0 *From Our aa Correspordent. f Utah companies. 7 ithies in Vanderbilt, Cal. 
Ophir. 1| si | 85 of eSB 1.0. sf 3234) .34 . eveses ines in Tuscarora, Nev. 
Pnarmesist i ues (800 |utbe 20 oe licai “|a.9s ltr is". — 
Portland. . . 2. ° as well hie Se i. 3 . eeqiis * 
Specimen; 1 aso -sagt w gig bois (984 sel i 06 La jae $000 ROSSLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA. July 20. 
cues 0) «2844 736) . 7156 Pz oo A 
Work. =| | “2ibe) “i| “ain 2) 24). 00...| “RBM. ia 24° |..05..] 2000] Name oF Company, | NO.of | Par, Selling |) aur or Comrany. | NO.Of | Par, |Selling 
hee cts; ° ° . . 
C.C onpici Bh icaeee sardine 00d ne ose. sh » crcl 0+ [.002 |) .002%5 i meats 52,000 ee 
Gene Field.| 1 | 002  |.0024¢ -|.002 |.9023¢|.002 |.002%).002 |.0023¢).002 |.0u2%¢|.... ... | Brandon & Gold. Cr.. Lerwick.......-.++0+..| 800,000} $1 
Illinois ....| 1 |.COT%*). 008 074g -) OO7S6).. ...|.008%)). .... 04 1,006 | Brit. Amer, Corp’at’n BAR PART. caccosccecacs 1,000,000 1 
@ld Gold...| 1 | .01%4 “0136 01348 itis J ‘ Kpdawehésacee "018 | O15 | .013 |.01 1834 2,00) | Brit.Col. Dev. Co.. Lon.&Van.Fin.Dev.Co *500,000 5 
Puritan ...! 1 | 0049g|}.005 |.004 {..... J 0.5%}... sasawstsence 2,000 | Canadian Gold Fields London B. C. Gold F.. 250,000 5 
Miscell.s ATIDOO,.......ccceeeee Monte Cristo 1,000,000 1 
Acacia......| 1 | .I%K 1934| 1336) 1434]. ---.| .1994 Commander. . New Gold Fields, B.C. 250,000 1 
AIMED. «000 |S he muuicen - Ue 09%} .09% eer Park.. Novelty...... 1,000,000 1 
O1B..sesee 1 | .025¢) .02%¢|. . .., 0346) .0255].... -|..--. [ooo -025¢| .025{| .03 |...... Dundee...... Queen Pp. 120,000 5 
Battle Mt.. OT BP. Vacca: Oe Aveacenl senecacsal SNE. Diaccad a. lee ae Evening Star. Rambler Con.... 1.000,000 1 
C.Cc. & M...| 1] .10 11%) .11% 124 eras WON. ssncses BOOGscccccccs:0 1,200,000 1 
De Beers...| 1 | 0114 bes we ae le a8 Ollsa)}... .. Gold Fields of B.C... Red Mt.View.. 1,000,000 1 
Des Moines| 1 | .03 |....-. .03%%| 01134) 04 | .035g|......| 2,000 | Hall Mines............. 8t. Elmo. ..... 1,000,000} 1 
Favorite....} 1 | 6434 i easel t eacilcceas tease «...-.. | Hattie Brown.... St. Paul.............++-| 1,000,000 1 
Goldstone..| 1 | .0135% [0:34] L01b6 -0136| .0144| .014¢6 0156) “0136 *,0135|""" 6,000 | Homestake...... Sarah Lee.............| 1,000,000 1 
Insley....... Ot: cavaeta ‘ cocce AMET OUS Le. cccle sere coclco-conce F IPOME OOEeeccceese Silver Queen....... ..| 1,500,000 1 
Magnet R...| 1 .04%4)|.-- 70444 sevs| O43G). . .| .0496| .04%6 "046 "03 6,000 | Iron Horse...... Slocan Star........ 500,000 1 
Mobile......] 1 | .O5be|.. .. ° 0634 | 0536] .0634). .. .|.... of. cosccelecccocee | LOM Mask. Vie.3r. MinesDev. Co. 25,000 5 
Trachyte... i 06% “aga"* oe | ‘aid .06 ‘aeiig “aay: |-gig ii ‘oie *{** ‘eee Josie... y Mie ows soeee aleve H 
Wh.of For.c ceeel ‘ ‘ aaaeate 0:8 }, q ee! «waa peaeecus se ar Eagle Con. «| 2,000, 
Seance... wo Mines.. payed F 
. eysto ao ar. -| 8, . 
t Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange. Sales: Mines, 27,10) shares; Prospects, in Y 
cluding a mentioned, 57,000 shares; Miscellaneous, 81,083 shares; total, 165,133 shares. ey Gold Fields Wild Horse. -) 00,000 1 
* From Our Special Correspondent. 
oe 
MEXICO. July 13. 
Prices. Prices. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NAME oF Company, |No. of| Last | —————|| Name or ComPany.|No. of 
shares.| div’d. |Op’g.)Cl’g. shares. diva Op’s. crs. 
laser | a J ay —_ aay 7 | omy a Chihuahua: as _—— | ee 
PANY. on. value. ; 21. 2. 24. : 
NAME OF COMPANY ee x esac)  GUNEERGsccctecceocens) S00R cccee.| QO Oe essen. 2,554 | 10.00 790 750 
Alpha COM, .cccceececcsere Nev. 1.00 -04 +08 .08 -03 -03 03 | Durango: San Francisco Hc} 6,000 2.00 19) 
“ 2.00 .08 10 08 06 07 07 —a ne 3a eocces © 50: 40|| San Rafaely An.| 1,200 | 10.00) 1, ola 1,000 
- 83 00 .16 16 16 15 18 18 Candelaria de Pan.| 1,200)........ = 20 do. aviado .. ..| 1,200 6.00 400 
- 3 00 25 224 25 227 * Capuzaya.........-. 2, 30 do. del Oro......} 3,000 5.00 3 5 
. 8 00 53 50 50 Sl 4 53 POR nsase <ccces 2;500| “30:00 20a 2,000|| Soledad........ ..| 960 5.00} 360} 290 
“ 1.00 09 09 09 08 .08 08 Restauradora.......| 10,000]..-..... 20 es... «| _ 960 5.00} 225) 240 
“s 8.00 63 59 £9 36 59 63 Rosario y Anexas.. 4,800 hedsenes io 10||_ Union Hacienda,.| 2,000 5.00) 385) 380 
2 3.00 +28 225 25 +23 " Guanajuato: Mexico: 
" 8.00 -30 26 Angustias........... 2,400} 5.00 850} 840]| Coronas.. ........ Me Iéee-a0 B 5 
Confidence..........+- - 8.09 85 85 cmeo Senores y An 2/000 15.00 330| 800||_ Esperanza y An..| 3,000 | 10.00| 1,350) 1,450 
Con, California & Virginia... me 2 50 2 00 2.00 1 Oro..... < Miiemcwans 80} 30||Michoacan 
Cons. Imperial......se.sseeeeee “ 1.00 01 01 do. pref. 380 80|| Luz de Borda ava’ 3,000 |...... 22 30 
Cons. New YOrK...++++e+e0e004 =~ TAD Nicccscasl eens Guadalupe Hacie‘a 200| 250 do. aviado....../ 1,000 |......| 20) 2 
Crown Point ... Zs 8.00 24 ‘ — , aviador . 115} — 90)| Pueblo: 
Excheqguer...... - ee Vag) sess aviado........ 100} 95||_ Tlauzingo.........| 2,400 |..... 27; 8 
Gould & Curry.. re 3.00 38 .38 -38 40 4 Z Zona Minera de Paz 60} 68||S. Luis Potosi: 
Hale & Norcross = 3.00 +35 34 .33 4 3 334 Hidalgo: Concep. y An.....| 2,400 |. ....| 60| 100 
Julia Con....... . 1.00 02 = — yConcord. x a oo *400 | 10.00) 715) 720 
f 07 y} atecas: 
seston, “wes “ 109 03 Bartolonie ae Med. 2 a aan y An.. ae 10.00 99 - 
Me@XICAN.....cccccceee-cerescocs a . . wseeee -29- 5} 450|}] Cabezon ..... . aceces 15 
re htt 3.00 25 a de Mara aravilias.. 180| 150|| C’delar. de Pinos.| 2:500 |:...::| 95] 90 
gegen aie | ER Pabelionesnives ow ai] | “R|| Falmade Bombe! 2000 oc] ol 
SVSEERER. oes 50400 Sonvece 2. ll 
P A asccd-coeseceseseeoscesees . 8.00 52 Moun te mast of the older Mexican mining companies the shares have =o fixed par value. 
secans A caeunanen = 2 50 25 The capital is formed of a certain number of shares, the total value not being. named 
Seg. eicher ‘eM. 8 2.00 07 Bony newer companies have a nominal par value, usually $50 or 8100. Prices are in Mexican 
Sierra Nevada.. 1 8.00 +61 dollars. 
a: Cal 10:00 |" 38" 
tandard.. . : 
Guion Gen. Nev. 2:50 | 36 PARIS. July 6. 
Utah Con. - 1.00 -12 Betaen 
Yellow Jacket.. ie 8.00 334 NAME OF COMPANY. Country. Product. ool Par | Latest . 











Stock. | value. | divs. |Op’ning.| Closing. 














Official telegraphic quotations of San Francisco Stock Exchange. 















































































Francs.| Fr. Fr. Fr. \ 
Acieries de Creusot...... |France......|Steel mfrs.. ee 2,000 7%5.00| 2,020.00) 2,075.00 
«© Firminy.... kin” To ,000| 500. | 85.00} 3.50000] 8, 
Sf eS halen aces) |e) cael ne 
u | Russ! ooee- | LPOR eso ccccces TTT TT UU, 245.) 
TORONTO, CAN." «“ Ja Marine... |France......|Steel mfrs..|20.000,000/ 500 | 40.00) 1,620.00) 1,630.00 
“ Longwy....| ; “ 500 | 35.00} 1,28).0u| 1525.00 
Name or eg Suis | July )_July 2.) July) July) July a. . - : “icooo''| 190-08) Stauocoo| Sisnocay 
x 3 —_—— — — : ‘ 
Coupanr, RP\"B) A |B | a) Be a | Ba |B | a |B - |Lower Gai... |Copper.---.- S| 1 Meal tne 
a | ee | nt ccc aaearaaeas| EMR s--eeee+| 8,000,000} 400 |°°900:00] 45,000.00) 45,000.00 
Ontario: | oi) on: Uae . as | Gape Copper... ........ 18. Africa... ccheiootoo, “So | 2-8) “erto.se] “07S 
Bullion..... |$1 | .65 j--oeee| 250 | - : : eoess] © 63 25 ee Go 8,335,000 25 8.75 51.00 54 
Empress. <= 1 | “he G50] oa cs | ume taxgl “as7*| “OU -086 Gourrleres.<...-7-.2:-'-. [Rrance.....:|Goal::.-.-..:|,_'6unc00] 900 | @0:00| 2,510.00) 2,495.00 
Golden Star | 1 | .38° | -4084) 834) 42, | 4194) 48 408) 42 | -41 | -#8 | 98,800 | De Beers Consolidated... |8. africa....|Diamonds .. 98,750,000 135 15.68} 707.00] "730.10 
Ham Reef.. | 1 | 20 20, | -256) +30 | «28 Z| 25, | 225 |... Denain-Anzin............ |FFance.,....|Ste@l........|.+0- e+ere| 500 | 20.00 930.00! 984.00 
J.0. Gh. cc. 1 02 0334 0254 03 (234) .0 02%) 03%4| .02 04 9,500 browa Bi 500 12.50} 1,090 60 1 00 
— 5 tisk: 11 wv 70 .80 75 83 0 82 85 edges Donetz e “ ee ra egy ees . 1'320.0. 1,335.00 
ritis! et eee eee “oe Seeeeeetlone eeeeer v = Fe’ 
Alice A. 1 | .19 | .22 | 1994] 2056] 1936] 22 19 | .21, | .18 | .21, | 4,500] Dontscite Gentrais, a Explostves., Mio | “aa5s| -'s200] ’ste-00 
Dardangiies | 1 | :10%| “126| -1%6] 18 | .1ie| 13 1154) 1274) «12 | 1246) 10,500 | Bpinac....6. . .sse0e ccess MeiEEcoascascl- 2,500 | 20.883] _ 575.00] 875.90 
DeerT’INo.2 | 1 | 245y| 22, | 22 | «26 | .23%4 2494 23 | +26 | .22%4) .24)4| 11,550 | Escombrera-Bleyberg... |Spain. .. ..|Lead......... 500 85.00| 1,097.9] 1,087.80 
Even’g Star | 1. | .0834| .103¢| .(9 | 10% 210 +0874) -1074) .U8%4) 10 | 5,000 | Fraser River...... ...... |Brit. Col’mb Gold... cee) 5000 ME bicccane 7.00 7.0) 
}’view corp | 34 U9 | 08 | .09 | 8} .10 -08 | -10 | 0734) .083¢) 5,500 | Huanchaca........-....- [Bolivia .....|Silver. ......|40,000,000} 125 |” '.00 53.00 53.00 
Iron Horse. | 1 | .09. | «2034 .03 | -10%4) 074) - 11 08 | 10 Jo. 25 -.] set Langlaagte istate...... |S Afries....|Gold.........411-750000/ 25 | 11:2) 85.001 91.00 
Iron Mask.. | 1 | .65 | .75 | .65 | 022 | .65 | .75 65 | 75 | .65 | .75 | 3,000] Pagunas.........00-2c.s-+ |Chile........|Nitrates.... 16,250,000} 125 | 12.5 85.00] 28.00 
Knob Hill... | 1 | +94 | $8. 90 | «95 | o+-/--55. BF | oe le oot ]-eg5t] 1:00 | Laurium.... ............. |@reece......|Zine & lead.|16,300,000, 500 | 80.0) 625.00] 610.00 
Minnehaha. | 1 | .19)4) .212¢) .1974, .22 | .18 | . +20 | .22 2 | 2 £00 | Lautaro.....sscyscece oven (ChMle........|NItRate8...../13.750,000] 125 |... 98.00 90.00 
Noble Five.. | 1 | 18 | - Min “todd ‘ cove] MB | 028 25 Malfidano,....... ........ |Italy.-.. ....|Zime.........|12,500,000) 500 |" 40.00] 1,310,4| 1,280.00 
N’rt’'n Belle. | 1 | 0156] .08 | .0i :: ars 0194) .08 Cis 02g 10. Metaux, Cie. Fran. de... 'France......|Metal d’lers. 25,000,000 500 | 30.00 2.00} "530.00 
Old Irons’es | 1 sep -[LedO |. SL + es okta-el-Hadid. ria. vee « «./18,312,500| 500 | 40:00} 1,230.00} 1,20 :-00 
Rambler... | 34) .24 24.) 28 | 2539] .28 2536} . . 25 | .28 2,300 Napthe Baku... Petroleum..|. : .00 
Rathmullen | 1 | .06% +06 thd] O6b¢} 0728) 07 | Or) .L6d -0634) .0734| 6,000 | Napthe, Le.... “ 
Republic.» | 1 {1,18 |1°28 (1.10 22> (Lag [.22 [1.22 |... 1:20 [3.22 |11187|1°22"| 60 Napthe Nobel. enon 
gun Bells |) Oi) 05 | 3B] | onal as | 00") Se! tial “uta| BT | 288 ari. “1 fi "|: 
Smuggler... | 1 0 : . . 3 d ‘i eee eee 
VanAndes’ | 1 | “ooge] 1s) Us| ibe) “Bose tz | at | Steg) Gus] an] “lol car | aso | Belela.goeeeeeeeceeee x. aii pared :----| aa 
Victory Tri. 1 07 | -.05 o. | .0 04 300 | Re’ sevseccvessceseees |OO1O*dG,UB. Gold. 002 5,000,000, 25 |........ 6.00 7 
WarEagle.. | 1 |3.60 |3.69 |3.60 |3.69 |3 64, |3 70 |3.69 62, |8.69  |3.69 _-» | Rio Tint0,....--ssc20eeee |Spain,.., ...|Copper....--|40,625,000| 125 4.40 1,125.00] 1,166.00 
Waterloo... |).10| .0784| -1034| ..0734] -10%4) .C784} .1034| -07%4) .i034) .u7%4} 1036) 08 | “104/250 | “w= preferred | ee cee 125 |........| 183.50] °152.50 
White Bear. | i | .03%4] 0454] .03| .01) 0 05 | 0346) .047¢) 0314) .04>, 2,500 | Rive-de-Gier............. | France...... Coal. senda ecaa ee deca Golaceaenss- 19.50 20. 
= innepeg.. | 1 | :8lbe 0 |. 8 229 | 680 | 27 L | 2024) . , inso 8. Africa, 759, 195°°|°""i3:50) 271.00] a1. 
evelop Co. | secessee| 18.00] 479.75] $76.00 
B.C.G.Rilds | 1 | .0334| .063| 03 | 05 | 03%] .05 | .09%6| .05 | 08% 03 | .o4.| 1,000 s 
Can.G.F.S.. |0.10| 107 "| “089%| .06%| .08%| .063g] 108 | 07 | [0854] 10684] .08%4) [07 | ‘os |..".. a a 
Gold Hilis” | i | 10434] .06 | |0434| .063¢) .04%1 "06 | “05 | “05%q) [05 | [06 | 0484) [05341 °° “500 500 | 35:00 545.00; 
— s : 50 8.75 7.00} _ 207.00 
*Official quotations of the Standard and Toronto Mining and Industrial Exchanges. Total, Vicoigne-Neux....... . ‘ia WUE <; 44 CMMBIEs se: cscaladtaxcins 1,900 700.00 24,000.00 24,0 0.00 
shares sold, 404,475. Vielle Montagne........ |Belgium....|Zine.........' 9,000,000 80 80.00 UL 785.00 
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LONDON. July 7. | MEETINGS. 
Author- Last dividend. Quotations. . s Date. Place of Mee’ 
intuit, Simian wisad’ e Par ee ee NAME OF ComPany. | Location | Moctine. | | ting. 
aiceetientinl: cnetetaiieiaen sateusinaeliale -_|Puyers'—_—--— | Bangkok-CoraBell. |Colorado.. |Annual.. | Aug. 3.|620 Mining Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
26. d. 28.4.|2 8s. d. | Cactus.............. Utah.... . vo ony &. oat Mg ° 
Abate DARING. vonccoers | AINE e nnn ome meen ¢ dige “ Aug. 10.|85-36 Commercial Blk., SaltLake City, Utah. 
alaska-Treadwell, g 5 0 0 0} 415 0 . Aug. 11.|Denver, Colo. 
Anaconda, ¢., 8. 500 Oj11 12 6 - Aug. 12./428 Atlas Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chiap: i 100 Tt ee ebb enge tonnes osanel enceoscoooseyooses Sol pudiacedachebes mpeducbase 
Con Gold Field 100 61 2 6 seversecee [eeesee o- [oer ceceecceretereees. seeceescoreres seeeeeeeenes 
D2 Lamag, Ga 6. --: 4 100 0 40 wer weweese leserseeens|soeeecersseeeesssecees Cocccccccccece eccesccccocce 
Elkhorn jority (New), 8 Colorado........ 100 8 8 9 @-@2ewevce [eccccces+slececceos co Corcceccccoccecces cos cocecccccccs ecce 
Golden Gate, g....-.--.---. | California......| 80,000} 1 0 0}. 10) 20 
Grand Central, g.,8. ..... | Mexico..........| 300,000} 1 0 0 17 6} 1 2 8 
Hall Mines, c., 8...-..8.*r¢-> British Col 250,000} 2 0 0 11 3} 13 9 
Le ROL, B..cccccce s.0-s00000 . 5 0 0}. 163/618 9 
EAA... 00 20 2.000pse0n0 100 6°53) 1°8 9 
Lillooet, F. R. & Car., g.- SE canine piatiebi os 8 0 5 0 
Montana, g., 8.....-- anne 100 46 5 6 
Mountain Copper. 5 0 0/26 7 7 618712 6 
Newfoundland, c..... .... | Newfoundland, 000i 1 O O}...... 17 671 2 6 
Paimarejo & Mexican,g.,8 | Mexico..........| 800,000] 1 0 O|°..."° 20, 30 
Piumas-Eureka, e-..---+++ California......| 281,250) 2 0 0) 06 1 3 2 6 
Ricnmond, G., 8, l..eceeeeee | NOVAAB....- 00+ 270,000; 5 0 0} 10 5 0 6 3 
Sierra Buttes, g....... California 245,000; 2 0 0/06 6§ 10 
C lomb. Hydraulic, g Colombia. 75,000} 1 0 0) 6 ‘2 8 9 
Copiapo, C...-..--- pone Chile.... 200,000; 2 0 0) 60 315 014 00 
Froutino & Bolivia, g. Colombia 140,000} 1 0 0116 22 625 0 
St. John del Rey, g....-... | Brasil...... 60,000] 1 0 0} 18 1 7 6] 110 {0 ° 
rolima A., 8., . .+++« s-ses | Colombia....... 5 0 0/50 115 Uf 2  O | ccccccccc-coccvereccce josereceee+-0 foe eaves. oe 
Tolima B., Bae aBoy} ae cieeee Ry $ 9 9 50 i ab 110 io shape aioe eccuraeeas | ekg eean : bee ; jas uastsandainios 
a apis BritishCGol’mbia| 200,000} 1 0 0..--:. i i 5 0 
» 1 0 O| rts. 10 6/11 6 
< 30.000] 2 0 Ol 30 sis 0 48 0 
4 
Rio Tinto, ¢ .. 5.0 lize é 3 Ob wo ASSESSMENTS. 
“ “ DP x ud 7 
Tharsis, C..... St _seeseeseeeee! 1,250,000) 2 0 O11 0 80 05 5.9 5 : : 
Dein, sc conteesen>y-ccns | BRIT ove a0: shone 252,000) 5 gv C) 26 6} 2 176 | NAME OF Com- |Loca-|6 a i 
Kneoe, Gold Mines......... W. Austratia.” | S000] 1°0 0120 10 *0| 12 6 PANY, tion.|2| Dia. | Sale. | Amt OFFICE. 
Broken Hill Prop.,8...... 8 0110 22 61250 —_—— — —_— j|—_ —| ——— span aliagaiiitaieanste anit 
Great Boulder, Bi scee 20:16 1 sho 19 0 June 
Hannan’s Brownbill, 10 076 ‘1 7.6 | Shower Con...... Utah| 1} 2 |Aug. 2} .02 | Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ivanhoe Gold Corp. : 3 : 50 on 1h 8 July 
Fen, G---o-a- iodose Dg sla 18 8 | Ben Butler....../Utah|..| 18 |Aug.15| .02 | Progress Bldg., Salt Lake City,Utah, 
Mt. Lycll M. & R., &. 3 0 0/30 9 5 01910°0 | Cedar Valley ...|Utah| 1) 11 |July 2y) .00%5| 431 Atlas Block. Salt Lake City. 
Mt Morgan, g... .. opp sere 1,000,000; 1 0 0) 7 5 6 315 8.9 Central Eureka.|Cal../12| 3 |July 24) .03 | 320 Sansome st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Watht, Be sseersosreees cee ew Zealand,..| 320.000} 1 0 0) 20 7 0.0} 7 2,6 | Con. Imperial....|Nev..|42) 20 |Aug. 10) .¢ Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
W est Aust. Jt. Stk.L.&F... | W. Australia...) 1,000,000) 1 0 0) 10 8-0} 8 6 | Great Kastern...|Utah| 2| 22 |Sept. 9| .00%%| Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
Champion Reef, g.. Colar, Fields. Re 58256) 8 2 3 | Joe Bowers Ext.|Utab)..| 17 |Aug. 4| .01 | 310 McCornick Bldg.. Salt Lake City. 
ae “ 4200011 0 0116 3 inal 3 9 | Mayday ....../Cal .| 2] 10 |Aug. 28] .10 | 24 Post st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oorecum, g..--. “ 145,000} 14.0 0] 26 313 °9( 3163 | NationalCon .. |Cal .| 7) 10 |Aug. 1) .05 | 773 Mission st., San Francisco, Cal. 
« "pref. * 120,000] 1 gO 0) 26 "4710 0) 41246 | Pacific. Utab} 1] 16 |Aug. 2} .003¢| Diamond, Utah. 
Angelo, g@ ..... «- ++. | Transvaal..... +| 275,000) 1 "0 0150 7°550/710 0 | Silver King......,Ariz 21} 10 |Aug. 8) .25 | 310 Pine st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bonanza, g, = ca anlaiceilan baa Denial 200,000} 1 0 01110 147 6) 4 125 6 Tracy .... .. |Cal..| 1) 7 |July 31) .05 | 400 Parrott Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 
Brite GA, chartered. | Gn. Qfrten.....-| SAE) i 2 o ee Pb 83.3 8 | Willow Creek...)5. D.|..) 7 |July 22) .0075| Le Mars, lowa. 
ape copper, Sesnesoneee ° a ‘ia x : ate 
“ ie aoe 2 ° 0 "y 
City & Suburban (ew 8 Transvaal.. 1,360.00 ria 0 30 iu 8" 1) } Alpha Con....... Nev..|22| 16 |Sept. 7) .03 | 309 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Con Deep Level, g = . 200,000) 1)40 0)x all. 1 7 6/112 6 eS eee Nev..|6] 16 |Sept. 6} .10 | Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Crown Reef, g... “ seeeee| — 120,000) 1 0 Chiou 5 011715 0 Best & Belcher. |Nev..'67) 4 |Aug. 25) .10 | 309 pmepemeety st., San Francisco. 
De Beers Con., d.........-. | Cape Colony....} 3,950,000) 5 0 0/21 |June, 1899/2815 0/28 17,9 | Chollar ee ee ..| -15 | Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dassen WESRSPOEED, G. -- | TENQwES -----| Tt 5 tes 1999 6° 2 6 67 6 | Golden Chan.Gr.|Cal |..] 1 | .... | OUG) on... .eseeeeeeeee ele cash taerencns . 
jeldenbuls Deep, @.. ..-.- OO] 1 0 O89 luge, isos) 1s Olt: & 6 | Justice .......... Nev .65| 8 |Aug.29| .10 | 309 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Jeldenbuis Est., g...... Im” 0176 1899] 7917 6| 3: 2 '6 | Old Bonanza .... Cal..| 1) 1 |Aug. 19) .0244) 163 Crocker Bldg.,San Francisco,Cal. 
inaberg, E.....-+6 ‘ "p 0} 40 3 8 9\ 3°11 3 Pe Nev..'75| 8 |Aug.28] .ls | 309 Montgomery st., San Francisco. 
Henry Nourse, 1,§0 0/100 |June, 1899) 3 10 0) 8 15 9 Rose Creek ... ../Cal | 3} L | sug.19) .05 | 163 Crocker Bldg.,San Francisco,Cal. 
Heriot (New),&.-. 1 0 0/50 |Aug., 1899) 7 2 6) 737 6 Sierra Nevada...|Nev..'16]} 18 |Sept, 7| .15 | Nevada Block, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jagersfontein, a. 5 0 0/90 |June, 1899/1470 Olle 5 ip Rt s Ai pobtelesseesbeee Sndd ccuenerenseod sweCSSs Rab ewe eke 
sohunmanounr tein. 10 0120 |aug-, 1897] 121 3) Lamb | vccocttteeeet cette [teetee|s fereeeepee tees we enss seen 
DEREEIL IE, ddcvsnbscsoconces 1f0 0/50 |Aug, 1899] 635 0) 615 O [rrrrrreescesetereee| creed She LeshshecntSepeel sssesneweseupweesss set aneus soinkerees ae 
Jumpers, @ a la ts canis 1,30 0 50 Aug., 1899 5 10 0 5 15 0 See emma rew ere sees eo eee fowls eeee freee anea ee eeee | sarees eseeeesseeeee eeeersees eecccccccceoces 
Kleinfontein, @... .. s+. 1°°0 0) 20 BIT BES GBT GB fb vc covcccvessccccces|ececsel os] -00cee] -000nese]secnee | 00600008 00es 00000 cavecenes eeccccccce 
Canglaagte Estate, g. .... 1 0.7 30 B27 GC SIO O | ..coe coccvevccccce]-coces e]cccee] covccce|-cooce eweseeee $000eees oss sees ences ce. ebaceesn 
May COM. ©. .- o--seeeee ee eee BO On i ices snseserdscpeaioel -aed Epawe os<fensses 1 ccee Seu pw wah neseNReRensews po Seubavadeane 
Meyer & Chariton, g 1 0 0| rts. 612 6 617 6 ¥ Shad! San <7 le paeee ll aeavecena sen eccccccce 
Namaqua, ¢..... . 10 066 AT 614 2G [oreceereeeses tee [eeeeeelee] coeer] vee + [ereeee| eee eecccces eeecece 
§ rimrose (New 10 0 60 Feb., 1899| 4 li 3 413 ne Crvccecsecsse:|seccselec|* wee eelioccersele-seee eeeeeeeres eereceee . eee . eee 
<and Mines, g.... 1 0 0/15 0 Aug., 1899'40 15 Ol41 0 0 weeeeree Peer ewereeelsseeerios| sever seeeeee| -e084 | coves 8% see8 cece eecccccecs eoeeecesocce 
Vovinxon, F .. «ee 5 0 0) 8U |Aug., 1999]10 10 V)1015 Ui | -ceceecececeeee see] seeeeleclsoee pisessuod ec0s] eccvede e0s8 +0+e0080 Ce6cessonensencdeee 
S rea, G.....0c-cevcerccece 10 0106 CPE BOD |b ccnews $066+0005s0s] cs neneles lessees] vocesenclesenes] cncsepes 8 8=©— 86006 scanashasaseasiocenexe 
Sin. & Jack Prop., g...... 5 0 0) 40 1 Se re cusucshansena end css Geet oad csiesukane shiewens Sedee doped UNNReUSER OSES ONiSSONsses000 ie 
W?MMET, Be. -+- eo-eevee-ee 80, 1 0 0/160 |Jume, 1899/13 5 011315 9 |. senrarRelbsdeeehes I psake’ a wakes SeLaTE GEE RENSS abe be Wes ou pubbeseueee janeteue 
-y olbuter, @..... °° eee 4 0 0/20 |Feb., 1899) 4W 0} 5 0 0 — Pee 
‘TOrreRter, MR ....- o-ccccce 100,000 1 0 0} 30 (May, 1899}3 0 013 5 0 oe . eee] ceeeelen| seeeel eee reeeleeesee| oe eeemeenete eoreces ereeee eee 
Sees “Te eee a ee es eine ineeneceenwoncloccsnndas lesan shh isenapes cu ebbewhed des chunbe vans pees eneeeaen ese 
DIVIDENDS. 
; Paid Grana Paid Grand Paid Grand 
NAME OF Co. Date.| Am’t. 1899. lotal. NaME oF Co. /|Date.| Am’t. 1899. Total. NAMEOFCo. |Date.| Am’t. 1899. Total. 
Alamo, Utah .....|....0-. seeeeeeees $2,500 $2,590 |Grass Valley Ex..|July20) 37,500 $22,500 $22,500) (Republic, Wash. .|;Augl5) $35,000 $129,500) $295,000 
Alaska-Mexican,.|...... a) seeeeeeeee 36, aya | Gwin, Cal ---|July ll) 5,000 25,000 76. > eee seal sapeshnces 50,000) 1,050,000 
Alaska-Treadwell.| ......1....00++ -| 150,000) 4,070, Helena & Frisco..|...... Spi tees 125,000 550 000] Sacramento ..... Aug. 1 5,000 40 000 97,500 
Aitna Con. ......./Suly 1{ $10,000 30,000 180.000 |High Five, Colo...|July25| 10,000 10,000 10,000] |St. Joseph Lead. .|.......)..ee.06 « 75,000] 2,859,500 
American Coal....|  ... «|... pone 75,000 652,500 |Highlana. ... .... 5 20,000 140,000} 3,924 718] |Silver King. ......|July1l0 50,000) 325,000} 2,075,000 
American Gold. ..|  ...0.] ~ 0... 48,000; 434,000 |oly Terror. é ere 5,000 122,000] |Smal] Hopes...... |... ..-|ee+-e 25,000} 3,325,000 
Am Zine-L. & Sm.|\July 1 20,090 20,000 20,000 |Homestake. . 62,500 437,500) 7,618,750) |Smuggler......... Julyl5 70,000} 1,165,000 
Araconda Copper,| ...... .+ ee-ee+| 150,000) 9,750,000! |Horn Silver . 20,000 40.000} 5,270,000 uth Swansea July21 30,000 134,060 
Anchoria-Leland,,| .....+|-..+5 2+. 36,000) 198, Idaho. B. C....... sinbesewe’ 28,000 292, Standard, Cal.. weeks 20,000) 3,859,226 
Apoiio Con., Alas 40,000 140, SS ea, es ee ee 150,000 450,000) Standard, Ida. ale 30,000] 1,745,000 
Argonaut, Cal. .. - 120,000 300, PTE rene 360 ivescevdacen isoeus 25,000 29, Strong...... o cvces / SUlYIS 175,000 100,000 
Aurora Iron. ......|-.+++» -. 50,000) 800,000) |Jamison, Cal. .....|.... cnhibpaebeene 11,700 50,790) |Swansea.... . ....|Julyl0 35,000 171,500 
Bald, Butte..... --|Julyll 5,000 3,000; 724,648 |Lake Superior Ir..|.......|....... + 84,000 227,860| (Tamarack ........|....- siibsseboee é 240,000} 5,910,000 
Bonanza Dev...... esses] sees ~~! 1,050,000] 1,500,00 |Last Chance,B. C.| .....|..... -- oe| 25,000 45,000] |Tomboy..... Citeains wcuibanieeas 80,000 730, 
Boston-Aurora ..,|July25 5,328 5,328 5,328 |Lillie..... ........ July 1 11,250 78,750 235,360| |United Z.&L.,pfd.|July15| 20,000 20,000: 20,000 
tso ston-Duenweg,z' Julyls 4,000 12,000 12,000 [Mammoth ... .... Aug.1} 40,090 20,000} 1,470,0: tah, paseo dilal ekksl shaomstoke 2,000 179,000 
Boston-Provid’nce|Julyl5 750 4.500 J ee Ec. nee sewinunese eee 40,000 120,000] | Vindicator..... ..-|July20| 50,750 126 875 53.7. 
Kosten & Cal. .... oe] ss -cseees 72 000 72, | ere July 1 25,000) 50,000) 1,291, War Eagle, B.C. .|July15| 26,250 183,750 361,500 
Boston & Mont....| Aug21) 1,500,000) 3,150,000) 12 275,000 |Mo. Zinc Fields ...|July10 2,664 5,328 SA AW GLVRTEEB..os0cncs]sbses oleces e090 90,000 150,000 
RIOD cnccuce 3550) there cose +200 20,000 50, Modoc ..... eee. |JUlY25 10,000 70,000 150,000) |Yellow Aster.....|Julyl0 10,000: €5,000 7 
Bal. Bec.&Champ.,.|Julyl5) 10,000 70.000) 2,388, Montana, Ltd..... : Spin ease 98,855 ETE. ccGdbASGcepaebonnesh bAgeeslbbede S504) Suahbvecss! Lewetatassee 
Banker Hill& s. ,|....... ppeab ses 105,000 705, Mont. Ore Pur. = |July27 80,900 400,000} 1,200. Seehevkien ene sny anaes Spdbelicunssussgienseuseraeeslanaessstese 
Caluniet & Hecla.|.......|.... seo 6.000,000| 62,850, Morning Star, Cal.| ...... sienioe cues 44,40) DEL <cnsseussebous pach okt sb oeveslpduaess welakacdss soos! s as Naebne 
Cariboo-M’ Kinney] ......|...... « 75.000 311, Moulton, Mont....|.... cpl icmibenaes 20,000 480,000) |...... Sab wa eMeSNO KE ackaeel <>) aveueshebeheensee sel ananwendeys 
Centi nn’! Eureka. |July15| 15,000) = {105,000} 2,135, t. Shasta, Cal..../ ......- ako 6,000 6, pasebeebbdnhvess bens iu bepaetiowerstibeels sess esbs Sésbsawouenehns 
Contral Lee ....5.1... 0000] sccsnnsce 30,000 112, apa Con... _.-...|July 1 000 60,000} 1,010 Seuhbabbes Sphenbbon Lsbabel cub wank bees he.08s0slpeseeuieene 
Charleston, S. C...|.....0.|eccccesees 20,000; 200, New Central Coal. +saleesemodee 20,000 470, barebeedicnsabbovocslepedie ol dambaonwoslenbsnesdonesdosasncecten 
Colorado Sm. .....|....+ bel nnscneasas 100,000) 1,945, New Idria..... ... July 1; 20,000 60,000 140,000) |... .cccccccesccccccvce| soceee cccerees] ccccccccccslacccce coco 
Conso.idation Coal)’ ......|..........|  §205,000) 5,716, N.Y.& H.-Rosario.|Jul 15,000 90,000} 1,080,000 plinebed Uekwsereseubinnes. Sosecaleuwossmeess 
D’rTr'l No 2,Wash ssa] -eeeeesses { 15,000 32,500 |North Star, Cal....|....... peceteped OGL | FNMIEE, cnnvecssosun c0ssvalsbes' sbesticopeseies ei tueetessl epewnsagnes 
Woe Kun, Mo... ... : 17,500 77, Ht ea a - 12,000 BRM Nocseccceses socces cece 
De Lamar, Idaho.. sli ieed anh 48,900 50,000 500 sien 
Ei Dorado, Cal ... 1 * 10,000 I OI arisk ses 5 once snc oc0edl 650656 [ocdsotesent a 
E npire State, Ida, BRE BEL  BRUAENOE nonca  --0c0l . «cl ccccnocecs 552,000) 2,690,8 
Fanny Rawlings. |... pipet 000 10,300 25.750 84 
Kerris-H'g’ty, Wyo . . x ‘ebesid cuasienned 890,000) 14,050, 
Garhie:¢ Oop.....cost +ses J 12,000! 34,000 |Pioneer, Cal........| ...... ee 12,500 62, 
Gold (oin, Vict.. |July25; —10,000/R_ 4 70,000 ulyl5| 60,000 SRN IIL os ccwin cess cans] seeues Jusaneabsclonscces's 
Golden Cycle. ....|July18} 10,000 55,000 ios ebecnaeenes 12,150 12, 
be SR Se eee ee ee 30,000, \Quicksilver (Pref.) eel 21,500} 1,845,411) ]...... 
Golden M. & Ex...| .....]..cccce-- 10,000 10,000 |Quincy............. Augl5} 600,000 950,000) 11,070,000 a 
Golden Star, Ont..|July 1} 11,000) [£41,000 41,000 [Rambler Cariboo..| .....|....0.---- 10,000 50, ooecee | $3,058 $20,137,717| 199,673,877 
Grand Central,Ut,\July10' 37,500) 250,000) 568,750. 'Petro, Utah........|July28 5,000 5,000 5, 
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Etna Cor 
Alaska- Me 
Alaska-Tr 
Alaino, g. 
Alice, g. 8 
American 
American 
Am. Zine, 
Anaconda 
10) Anchoria- 
11/Appie Elle 
12) Argonaut. 
13| Associated 
14) Atlantic, ¢ 
15|Aurora, i.. 
16| Bald Butte 
17\Big Six, g. 
18| Bonanza, | 
19 Boston & | 
20| Boston & I 
21|Breece, i.. 
2) Bullion-Be 
23\ Bunker Hi 
24|Caluinet & 
25\Cariboo, g 
26|Centen I-E 
2@\Central L 
28|Champion 
2\Charlestor 
30) Consolidat 
3i/Con, Tiger 
32)Croesus, g. 
33/Crowned I 
34) Dead wood 
35|De Lamar. 
36 Deer Trail 
37|Doe Run, | 
38) Elkton Col 
30/El Paso, g 
40|Empire Si 
41| Enterprise 
42\Fanny Ra’ 
43) Ferris-Hag 
44\Garfield C 
45\Geyser-Ma 
46\Gold Coin 
47\Golden Cy 
48\Gold King 
49\Golden Re 
50\Golden Ste 
51|Grand Cen 
52/Grass Vall 
53/Gwin, g... 
64) Hail Mines 
'5|Helena & 
56) Highland, 
5i|Holy Terr 
58} Homesi ak 
59|Hope of § 
60| Horn-Silve 
6l\idaho..... 
62\lowa, g... 
63)Iron Moun 
64| Isabella, g 
65\Jack Pot, 
66| Jamison. . 
6i\Jersey Le 
68) Lake Supe 
69) Last Chan 
70) Le Roi.... 
71\Lillie, g. .. 
72|Mammoth 
73) Matoa, g. 
74\ Mea |, gg... 
75| Mereur, g 
76) Minnesota 
T7|Modoe, g.. 
78 Montana, 
79 Montana ¢ 
80) Moon-Ane 
81\Morning $ 
82) Monumen 
83) Mt. Rosa, 
&4) Mt. Shast 
85) Moulton. . 
86) Mountain 
87| Napa Con: 
83) New Cent 
89) New Idria, 
WIN. Y.& Hor 
91)North Sta 
92| Nugget... 
93/Orphan B 
4) Original K 
95)Osceola, ¢ 
96) Parrot, c. 
97|Pennsylva 
98 Pennsylva 
99) Pioneer g 
100| Portland, 
101\Queen Be: 
102 Quicksil v« 
103! Quicksil ve 
104)Quiney, c. 
105) Rambler- 
106/ Raven, g. 
107|Republic 
108| Royal Co: 
109)/Sacramen 
0)St. Josep! 
111/Santa Ros 
12Silver Kin 
tHalgmall Ho 
(Sunuggler 
115/South Sw 
N6Standard 
N7/Standard 
118 Swansea, 
119 Tamarac! 
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DIVIDEND-PAY 
Name and Locati r ING MINES 
a 
company pee —_ I Shares. Assessm - 
tock. { a ents. N 
= No, |Par) Total Dividends, ____NON-DIVIDEND-PAVING I 
> 1Val : Dat - , EN 
1 tna Cons.,q.... | ' Saree. amma Total | - D- PAVING MI 
2) Alaska- Mexican eeeee Cal..| $500 ep of Last.| Paid Date and Name N ES. 
3/Alaska- ary We ae” * |Alask| 1 ee 100,006 =e : Amount of La: and Location of Sh ——_-- 
4/al ell, g...{Al ,000.000} 200. $5 * | st. Compa: oO Capit ares. 
ano, g. Ci. ask| 5,000,000 i ARR eevee - sande ny. apital e Assessm 
s/Alice, g. 8.-« seeeeees/Utah, - 200,000] 3) -o.eog-re-]essseedesesl oes ..-| $180 Stock. re 
eee, aan Mont.| 10 Fp 125,000 oe ee : 358.081 July..|1899} .10 Par} Total 
Tiserinas oe. Beeeaas Md...| 1. ,000} 400,000 ol 3087 sigs’ lisoal“agiz 4,070,000 April.!1899} 10 1|Ada Cons Val Levied. rare 
old, g. s.c. 1 ,500,000 25 1898} .00 ,070,000) April. |18: 2) Alli bate Bice Amoun 
eam. Zine, J g. $c. Colo. ae £0000 ee eee 14 Loe April. 1809) .3734|| 3 Alliance, g. 8.1 soeee Utah. $100,000! 100 i a t of Last. 
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ae as zg 1,500°000 i. ; baelipernengeen a]. -are8 750| July. 1299 50 |'122 Watt, Bis coi ear td S.D 200. eae 1 een 1899! “08 
° eeleses 335, . | 7 ravi . . oA 000 ~ - 
= {oven soniol fol “aig i805)" “id0] 5 Jue, 1800) “0144| 124 World ue Gravel, g:|Cal...| 1,100,000] 70000 : may. ieeol “20 
“00 “9001 pril,lig98l '38”°| 1: ee eee nnn stones gy Bg SS eS a 05 
a mm oe 150,000| pril. 1899 a ie World, 6.222000 Colo. 1,250,000/1 Soon *s v5.00 May’ “11999, 00134 
.789' May. ioe 7 126) Yellow aoe teeeees Utah. 1,500,000 ool Bicaeeve ae 1899 .03 
are othe sacha one-one 250,000) "250,000! faeraeerenessee 
_ eee Iv peepe 250,000, 1) 5,000) April. 18% | 
.!Utah. 000 35,308 San. i a 
300,000 000 April 1899 
1,500) Dec. .| 1897’ 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 













































Abrasives— Cust.Meas. Price. | Caleium— Cust. Meas. Price. om. Meas. Price. | Potassium— Cust. Meas. _ Price. 
Carborundum, f.o.b. Carbide, in ton lots, f. o. nee eae.. Ib. .59@.60 Sulphide, com’l....... . -10 
Niagara Falisgrains.. Ib. $0.10 b. Niagara Falls, N.Y, Ib. * 08@.. Bisulphate...........++ ” 41 | Quartz—(See Silica). 
Powd., F. FF. FFF.. “ 08 Acetate, pure white 100 Ibs. 1.00 | Mica—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse = .04@.05 | Rosin—Common ; 1.30 
Minute No. 1....... wed 15 Gray...coe - 1.25@1.30 Fine - .06@. a EiGcsansaceses ve 2.65 
No. 15....++6 - 1.00 Brown ....... ae .80@.85 | Sheets, 1x3 in. oo = Salt—N.Y. com. fine abt. 
Corundum, N. C...... “ = 7a. = phar ag PPt.ccce..- - Ib. 05 8x10 in ” 13. 00 eae — 4 -70 
ee eae a 044@ CNEEERO. co osscvcveennss 100 lbs. .90@1.00) Mineral Wool—F. 0. b. N. Y. agricultural...... sh. ton 1.50 
Emery, Turkish flour... “ e Sulphite.. epeseee ven sews . =. 05 Stanhope, N. J.: Oy Re SE - 2.30 
SRE soi babienkse . = .05 | Cement — Slag. ordinary..........100 Ibs. 1.00| N. Y. dairy and table... ‘ 2.90 
Naxos flour...... sxe .03| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. au 50@2.00 Pc cunsbeses a 1.67 | Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 lbs. 3.80@3 85 
ee : .05 Foreign Gibb snaeeeeehe 1.75@2.50 DPS cecdepasccesee - 4.00 SE - 4,25@5.50 
Chester flour......... » .03 * Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... “* .90| Rock, ordinary......... sh. ton 37.00 | Silica— 
Grains....... ecccee oe .05| Sand cement, 400 lbs... “* 1.55@1.95 Selected..... abesauene 100 lbs. 4.00} Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 6.00@8.00 
Peekskill flour........ > .0134| Slag cement, imported. sad 1.65 BEEAED oc0scccnsonccoes 9x 7.00 BAB. o0cceccscesscsece - 12,00 
DE, nscdensesces = “ong Ceresine— Monazite—922........... h. ton 140.00 Lump quartz........... x4 2.50@4.00 
Crude, Kuluk, best. . -lg. ton 18.50 Orange we Yellew..... Ib. .104%@.11 Nickel—Oxide, bl’k No.1 “Tb. 1.00 Fire bricks (Blue Welch) = 35.00 
Levant, Bi. ed RL re re -11@.13 Black No. 2........ .60 | Silver—Chloride......... Ze .65 
Naxos (reek) best “ 32.00 Chalk—Lum bulk Semel sh.ton 2.15@2.25 Green, No. 1......... _ 1.00 Pry 41@.42k6 
Pumice Stone, Am. powd d. Ib. 4G .02| Precipitated............ lb. 04@.04% MBAR Ssesnes% gam Bt AUN ch cukcwennupsasaps - 85@1.10 
Italian, powdered... 01% FBONCH...000 seoscce --.100 lbs. .80@.35 | Oils— Sodium—Metallic....... Ib. 75 
Lump, per guality.. - 04@.40 Chlorine—Liquid...... - bh. -30| Black, reduced 29 gr.: | Acetate, com’l.......... “3 0344 
PRottenstone, ground... — = %4@ 03 Water..... shinonepebes Salas 15 25@30 cold test....... gal. 07@.07% SINEDD. | 000s 0400. * 0734 
Lump, per quality....  “* 03@. 14 | Chrome Ore— ERs chsuesssepeseeesecee " -08@,.08 Bisulpkite, com’l....... 01g 
ROL. . csonbhehsnbbeevees = 17@.30| (50% chrome) ex ship....lg. ton 22.00 BED. cacesccsedveccce = SREGNE |  BPONIMID 26 pecescecess nes - .49@.50 
Tripoli, prepared........ sh. ton. 20.00} Gand... cc ccccce secccee 35.00 SumMmMer........cceeeee = .06144@.07 Chlorate, com'l........ - -0934@,.10 
Acids—Acetic. 30% pure. Ib. .0234 | Clay, China_Am. com. - Smith’s Ferry, 33@34gr. ‘  .07144@.0514| Hyposulphite.......... 100 Ibs. _1.60@1.70 
30% ch. pure.......... oF .06 ex-dock, N. Y...... sh. ton 7.59| WestVirginia, 29 gr..... i RL MEME s socnnsenesscesees lb.  .0744@.0734 
80% pure.. ‘ 09) Am. best,ex-dock, ae. 8.50| Cylinder,dark steamref ‘“ .08@.13} Peroxide.............00. . 45 
Penzoic, Englis oo OC .09@,.094% | English, common......lg, ton 11.00 Dark filtered......... . -11@.16] Phogphate..........0000 oe .03 
OPN. does +s500 ke -46@..47 Best grade............ » 17.00 Light filtered... a .13@.15% Triphosphate .......... - .04 
Roracic, pure cryst....  “ 114 Fire, ground, f.o.b. Jer- Extra cold test........  “ -21@.25 Silicate, conc. = .01@.01% 
PME ont sonsiss se “114% @.113%4 sey City, N. J.... «0 sh. ton 4.00@5.00| Gasolene, 86°@8s8°...... - 14@.16| Sulphate, gr an., ‘puri a .03 
Carbolic,cryst.indrums “  .144@.15%|_ Slip Clay.............0 6.00 De pesnhnsse0 nese een0ce 6 .19@.20| Sulphide .-.100 Ibs. 1.7 
Jarbonic, liquid......... “* -15 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... lb. 1.50 Neutral filtered, lemon, Sulphite Ib. 024 
‘Yhromic, crude......... ~ 23 ERD... covedewenn see 1.30 occ cones - .13@.1846 Tungstate,com’l. ...... oa 3d 
CHEM. PUPE...000.000. * 50 Oxide—Biack. ewsbneeeee - 1.76 White, 33@34 gr...... ad 21@.23 RS rr a - 50 
Absol. ch. pure....... ? 1.75 ee > 2.25 Wool grade, 32 gr.... “ 11@.14 | Strontium —Nitrate.... “ -09@.10 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “ 08 Smatt, blue ordinary ‘“ 14 Naphtha, crude, 68@72° ‘“ .10 | Sulphur—Roll.......... 100 Ibs, 1.70 
Hydrofluoric, 36%....... * .03@.04% i ct spapeacuie tac vi 25 Deodorized........... S 10% er eae _ 1.80@1.85 
Dictos dpb bbanbersee > -05@..06 Chem. pure......... wih 5.00 Paraffine, high viscosity ‘ -20@.25 Flowers, sublimed...” 2.00 
ARE. ccnsppsssenensens SARI oc vcccnescccnast "100 1bs. -60@ 626 903-907 SP. Br ....s006 © ,09144@.0914 Tale—N. DD BOs bicss sce -sh. ton 15.00@15.50 
Nitric, chem. pure...... > -10 | Copper—Carbonate..... lb. -18@.20 on Oe ry . 0814 0.084 TE Wiss cispsiset esas 10.00@12.00 
Sulphuric, 98%.........+ © -02| Chloride........... jasaa 25 Mt seccccccecces  0746@..0734 N. Y., Fibrous..... —os. 8.00@9.00 
Chem. pure.......... - .07| Nitrate, crystals........ - 35 B5@)875 7 BT... o000e * o%4@ 071g French, best.......060. 20.00 
Tartaric, cryst.......... <4 BET SERED es kiviecenieesncs xi .19@.20 OEE: Bensksnkasewes . a 4. RO ar err * — 20,00@30.00 
POG... .00-ccrceccee ‘a 32144 | Cream of Tarter—crys. wal 2344 No. 2. eoecccesccesece * 0814. @. 0834 Tar—Coal......0.c..se00s bbl. 3.00 
Alcohol—Grain......... gal. 2.42@2.44) Granulated..... ersccees = .24| Linseed, domestic raw.. “ 36@.39 | Tin—Chloride ........... Ib. 11@.13 
Refined wood, 93@97%* .75@.80| Powdered ..... peih aoe * 23144@.24 MNES csnce es can popes. ae 41@.42| Crystals............s00. = 22@.23 
Purified...... Sebeeeens s 1,20@1.50 | Cryolite.............. » * 06143 Calcutta, raw......... » 54] Muriate............++4. - -06 
Alum—Lump............ 100 Ibs. 1.65 | Explosives— Graphite, lubricating, Oxide, white,ch. pure...“ -36@.40 
PP ci eibsscxnsans x 2.50| Blasting powder, A..... * -103 DUE, OG ccicevscssce Ib. .10 | Uranium—Oxide........ * 1.80@2.00 
Ec cab seh ebeb ee - 1.75] Blasting powder, B..... = -05@ .05§ In Oil..........+0- a -12 | Zine—Metallic, ch. pure...“ -09@.10 
Chrome, com’l..... .... - 3.50 ** Rackarock,”* aes ae 3 Axle grease.......... a .08144@.10| Carbonate.............. oe 15 
Aluminum— “Rackarock,” B......... “ 18 Wood grease.........  “ .05@.06 | Chloride .............0+. . -06@.08 
BAIMED, snrpeeveer ov0es's Ib. 1.50| Judson R.R. powder. . a 10 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 06@.08 | Dust.....cccccsccescoces nS 07@.071%4 
Oxide,com’l, common.. *“ 06% Dynamite, (40% nitro- Paints and Colors— Sulphate...... .....++-+ ” L02ig 
UDG. Subkbsbcbbnsesne = a glycerine). ........ a 15 Benzine, Sumatra...... * .35@..40 
Rc cobb LGpaaksses * .80 (50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 17 SERIOUS cesktneescdse + 27@.2B THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
Hy en * 05 (60% nitro-glycerine).. ‘“* 19 Chrome green, common ‘ -05@.06 Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
Sulphate, pure......... . 02 (75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 23 EEXtP.....sccccccce . -12@.15 | many, unless otherwise noted. 
ENE vaxanevsbensnecs . 1.25} Glycerine for nitro Chem. pure.......- ed -20@..30 Cust. Meas. Price. 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16°.. “ 04 (38 Z-10°Be.)..0cccvece i -11@.114%4 rr - -10@.12 | Barium—Amalgam...... grm, $1.19 . 
DP cchuspsevbbersvosenn * 044 @.051%6 Nitro-Benzole........... e -14@.15 Yellow, common..... - 10 ES ie aie Ne “ 571 
POs icatnsusbhnonmons’ o .05@.06 | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 6.50@7.75 BORE. oc ccccscccccece . .25 | Beryllium —Powder..... & 5.95 
Ries ce Lo eeccitabeny “ .07@.08 | Flint—(See Silica). Silica Graphite, ee. “ Pl) GWUIMIE 5 cacessseeccicsis “ 9.04 
Ammonium —Bromide,p 3 .52@.53 | Fluorspar—Am. lump.. “ 6.50@7.00 MEET: cL isieiseesas gal. 1.15] Nitrate(N Y.).......... 02. 2.50 
Carbonate lumps.. .... .0744@.074% | Gravel..... peunenbesene = 6.00 aCe ieee lb. 08@.95 Boron~ Amorous pure grm 19 
Pow3ered...... 22.00 * -0814@.08l6 eS ee inoue” 6.00 SE ss cscndvesennse #3 -08@,.10 Crystals, PULTE... cee scene 1.43 
Muriate, gran., white.. * a * 10.50@,11.00 CRMCNOE. oc ccecccccccs - 12@.20 Nitrate (N. Y.)........06. lb. 1.50 
i, ccchegabsbecne - .084%| Foreign, lump.......... sia 8.00@12.00 Fine spirit............ ~ .20@.35 iki tastes ina “ 4.28 
GYAY......00--seeere0s > 05% GOERG. .occsesssnese0 ee 11.50@14.00 —-. Am. powd.. “  .0544@.0534 | Cerium—Fused.......... grm, 2.02 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) ‘* 10% Fuller's s Earth— Lump. 100 lbs. 75 nglish flake.......... " .0734@. Nitrate (N. Y.).........0 lb. 21.00 
Phosphate, com’l...... - .a2@. = ENN occ case esi 85 —— brown......++- sh, ton 16. a2. 00 | Chromium—Fused ...... kg. 5.95 
Chem. pure.. ........ - Graphite—(SeePlumbago), = j= |  Red........ceeeeeeeeee *  16.00@20.00 Pure powder 95%......... og 1.79 
Antimony—Glass...... “ 30@.. . Gy psum— ole Am. common. * 9.25@10.00 Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 21 
Needle, lump........... * 054%4@. 06} Am. gr’d (terra alba)...sh. ton 8.00 Dicccancecboteus axes *€  21.25@25.00 | Cobalt —(98@997) kg. 5.385@5.71 
Powdered, ordinary.. “ 0514 Fertilizer...........+0 7.00 Dutch, washed........ Ib. .0434@.05 a se "30.94 
PE bass - 0844 RS ansdscknscaseoune lg. ton 4.00 French, washed....... * 014@.0246 grm 3.81 
Oxide, com’! w hite, s%. * . 20] English and French.. ** 14.00@16.00}| Orange mineral, Am...“ .0734@..0844 Oz. 4.00 
Com‘! white, 99%...... * -35 ) Infusorial Earth—Ground. Foreign, as to make.. ‘“ -08144@.11 ebium .. EEA grm. 3.09 
Com'l gray..... i TQ. - American, _— seeeeane 20.60 Paris green, pure....... Be .12@,.14 Nitrate (N. Y.)......++0. Oz. 3.00 
Sulphuret, com’l. i, French... » = 37.50 ~ an American..... ‘*  .0514@.0534 | Gallium.................. grain 9.52 
Arsenic—White... »» “ seni 0134 German..... soe 40.00| Foreign....... » OF @. 08 Germanium—Powder.... grm. 83.32 
IDOE sweep nesescnee bese, 0734@. “0814 Todine—Crude... ---100 lbs. 2.45 Shellac” “ D.C.’ po ccc wteiasbe “ 35.70 
Asphaltum— Resublimed.........++++ we 2.85 IA ccivanedaeane oe -17@.18 | Glucinum—Powder...... ss 5.95 
Ventura, Cal.......+++ sh, ton 32.00 | Iron— a isbenken - Ib. .03@.10| Turpentine, spirits...... gal. 444 @. 2 SEROMA cSt Sve sneceu ns “ 9.04 
Cuban, refined.......... lb. 018 BFIASS 2.2... 000ccccc00s - .05| Ultramarine. best...... lb. Nitrate (N. Y.)........0. Oz. 2.50 
Common. ........0++++ - .0R Nitrate, com 1. evonsesee © ,0114@.0134 Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘‘ .14@. 16 RR Re a grm 4.05 
Egyptian, refined....... e C6464 TIUC.....00.0.ccceceees a 04 ery ok... “ rere rf 2.38 
Trinidad, refined. ...... a {i | er . = -02@.12 SEED nerscvnsennsee ’ .80@. 90 Lanthanum—Powder.... “ 4.28 
San Valentino ......... lg. ton 16.00 Boake ..0000scccceceses * .01@.03 English, imported. . ~ -65| Electrol, in balls........ ss 9.04 
Gilsonite,Utah, ordinary Ib. 03144 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). Artificial.....0.0.cccee ” 10@.20! Nitrate (N. Y.).......... oz. 3.50 
ANNE. vckiwcness> ss = .0334 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) White —_ Am., dry...  “ .05@.0514 | Lithium................+5 grm. 2.38 
Barium—Carbona os Lead—Acetate,white, b’k’n Jb. 0714 In oil. csbennones * -05144@..0616 Nitrate (N. Y.).......... Oz. 60 
Lump, QM « ..Sh. ton 25.00@27.50 Com’l, broken....... . 0614 English, inoil......... “' ,0744@.08144 | Molybdenum--Powder... kg." 2.62 
92@98%..... 6 25.25@ 29.00 White, gran......... sae oe .0844| Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. 404g | Fused, electrol 95¢....... 100 grms. 15.47 
Powdered, 80@90¢... Ib. -0134@02| Nitrate, com’l........... “*  00144@.0634 Gilders....... eeecseece " ent FN eh ks grm. 8.81 
Chloride, com’l........ ears 0214 Chem. pare benekbesses ° .35| Zine white, Am.,ex. ov Ib. .0434@.0514 | Osmium.................. = 95 
_Chem. pure cryst.... .05 | Lime—Bldg., ab. 250 Ibs we. 65@.75 American, red seal.:. 0116@.03 eres .95 
Nitrate, powdered pbb ae - 07 Pimiateiar...o.200cccecs00 -75@.80 Green seal.......... = .08@.084% | Rhodium................ “ 2.87 
Oxide, com’‘l, hyd.cryst “ .18@.22 | Magnesite— Foreign, red seal,dry ‘‘ .07@.08% | Rubidium—Pure........ “ 4.76 
Hydrated, pure cryst. ‘“ = Crude,lump (95%) Greece Ig. ton 7.00 Green seal, dry..... P 0744@.09% | Ruthenium—Pure powd “ 2.38 
Pure, powd......... og German (852)......... 12.00 Foreign,red seal,in oil ‘‘ 104@. 1 Selenium— Com’! powder kg 30.94 
BRIPMAES. . 00k0s. 2000200 ee. -01@. oa, Calcined, 600° C.(Greece)sh. ton 17.50 Green seal, in oil...“ -1134@. ing Sublimed powder........ 40.46 
Barytes—Crude, No. 1. >, ton . 0@10. 00 1,000° C.(Greece) “ 19.50 | Plumbago—Am., pulv., f.0.b., ere ose 33.32 
No. 2 ee 8.00@8.25 3,000° F. (Greece). .lg. ton 30.00 Providence, R. I....sh. ton 30.00 | Silicium—Amorphous...100 grms 2.87 
oh enskses - 7.75@8.00 Domestic, soft........ sh. ton 12.00@15.00 ery wi 8.00; Crystals, pure.... ...... © 5.95 
Prime White......... - 18.00@,20.00 Bricks, all magnesite... M. 18500; German, lump.. --100 Ibs. 1.50@2.00 | Strontium—Electrol.... grm. 6.19 
. seers mipacse **  19.00@20.00 - eo me and chrome. ** 226.00 Pulverized Lesetheeepes - 2.25 | Tantalium—Pure........ - 3.57 
auxite— rgia, f.0.b. agnesium— Ceylon, pulv. common. .03% | Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks.100 : 
cars, first grade...... lg. ton 5.10} Metallic, ingots (Ger).. kg. 5.95@6.90 Best pe Se ae or 050 08 Powder..... ™ - = os rs = . oe 7052 
Second grade...... - 4.35 Powdered (Ger.). . «d 6.19 Italiqn, pulv..... setets. Sunes EERIE... cotadececeees kg. 23.80 
Alabama, f. o. b. cars Ribbon or wire (Ger.). eal 10.00 | Potash—Caustic........  “* .04@.05 | Thorium—Metallic....... grm. 7.85 
BR MD kscsinsccces > 3.85] Carbonate...........006 Ib. .10 | Potassium— Nitrate 49@50z (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00@5.50 
Benzole—90Z............ gal. 1.00@1.10| Chloride, com’l....... - 0134 Metallic, in balls (Ger).. kg. eee grm. 71 
Bismuth—Oxide, er.. ab 2.25@2.56 PE... cocnecovseseves = 20 Bicarbonate cryst...... Ib. -0816 | Uranium. ............000- wg .48 
Subnitrate > eryst.... +. OZ. MB@.10]  NitTAbe....0.0:002..20000005 a. -60 Powdered or gran.. = lt pT - OZ 225 
Bitumen, “B”.......... Ib. 0314 peengeeee eee Bichromate..... eoscee nae 0934 | Vanadium—Fused....... grm. 1.19 
ae rinetat ; 08 70@75s binoxide.... “ .01%4@.01%| Bromide, .............- 4 46 | Wolfram—Fused.........100grms. 22.80 
Bone Ash.. + settee * KO. 0316 75@85< binoxide.. *  ,01144@.0244 OO Ee - * 08%@.: on Powder, 95@98%.....+++ kg. 1.90 
Borax—Cryst. and pow’d ‘“ 0% 85@90% binoxide.. *  0216@.0314 | Chromate.......... om ~ Chem. pure.......... . 6.42 
SDE cr nchavwceoesss - 4 90@95z ee os 0234@ 0514 Cyanide (98@992)....... - B@. 30 INR Esa swncasencedies grm, 3.33 
Bromine—Bulk.. a 45 CRED cicctscansse gree -16@.20 Permanganate, purecr. ‘“ -14@.15 DONATE A Doadensctsne Oz. 4.00 
Cadmium — Metallic... pa 1.90@2.00| Chloride........... sooo | YS a eee e .6 | Zirconium—Com’l..... kg. 119.00 
ee Te . = 1.90@2.25 | Ore, 50K.....ccsecccscees unit .22@.22 = yellow. ...... “  .164%@.17 Saree grm. 71 
Sulphate......... besens = 2.00@2.50 | Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 5.50@8.00| Red........... eaccsecs sf 37@. Nitrate (N. Y.).......00 oz. {1.00 





Note.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. This table is revised up to June 


16th. Readers of the ENGINEERING aND Minpw ested to report rrecti need suggest tions may 
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